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CHAPTER XXV. 

Increasing Jcalonsies betwixt France and England — Encroach- 
ments on the part of the former — Instructions given by the First 
Consul to his Commercial Agents — Orders issued by the English 
Ministers — Peltier’s celebrated Eoyalist Publication, L’Ambigtt 
— Peltier tried for a Libel against the First Consul— found Gmi'lty 
— Angry Discussions respecting the Treaty of Amiens — Malta — 
Report of Sebastiani — llesolution of the British Government — 
Conferences betwixt Buonaparte and Lord Whitworth — Britain 
declares TFar against France on Wth May, 1803. 

These advances towards universal empire, made during the 
very period when the pacific measures adopted by the prelimi- 
naries, and afterwards confirmed by the treaty of Amiens, were 
in the act of being cai-i-ied into execution, excited the natural 
jealousy of the people of Britain. They had not been accustomed 
to rely much on the sincerity of the French nation ; nor did the 
character of its present chief, so full of ambition, and so bold 
and successful in his enterprises, incline them to feelings of 
greater security. On the other liand, Buonaparte seems to liavc 
felt as matter of personal oficncc the jealousy which the British 
entertained ; and instead of soothing it, as policy dictated, by 
concessions and confidence, he showed a disposition to repress, 
or at least to punish it, by mcasm-es which indicated anger and 
irritation. There cc.ased to be any cordiality of intcrcoui-se be- 
twixt the two nations, and they began to look into the conduct of 
each other for causes of oficnce, rather than for tlie means of re- 
moving it. 

The English had several subjects of coxnplaint against Franco, 
besides the general cucroaclnncnts which she had continned to 
make on the liberties of Europe. A law had been made during 
the times of (he wildest Ja '‘binism, which condemned to for- 
feiture cviJi’y vessel under a 1. Jred tons burden, carry ing Bri- 
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tish merchandise, and approaching withm four leagnes of France 
It was now thought proper, that the enforcing a regulation of so 


there was of a British vessel in ballast, which entered Charente, 
in order to load with a cargo of brandy The plates, knives, 
fori s, &c , used by the captain, being found to be of British 
manufacture, the circumstance was thought a sufficient apolog) 
for seizing the vessel These aggressions, repeatLdly made, were 
not, so far as appears, remedied on the most urgent remon 
strances, and seemed to argue that the French were already act- 
ing on the vexatious and irritating principle which often precedes 
1 war, but very seldom immediately follows a peace The con 
duct of France was felt to be the more unreasonable and ungra 
nous, as all restnetions on her commerce, imposed during the 
war, had been withdrawn on the part of Great Bntain, so soon 
ns the peace was concluded In like manner, a stipulation of the 
treaty of Amiens, providing tliat all sequestrations imposed on 
the property of Freuch or of English, m the two contending coun 
tries, should be removed, was instantly complied with in Britain, 
but postponed and dalhed with on the part of France 

The anove were vexatious and offensive measures, intimating 
little respect for tlie Government of England, and no desire to 
cultivate her good will They were perliaps adopted by the cl lef 

consul, in hopes of inducing Bntam to make some saenhees m 
order to obtain fiom his ' 
tages of which, according 
was a boon calculated te 
1 ating restrictions from 

If this were any part of his policy, he was ignorant of the nature 
of the people to whom it was applied It is the sluggish ox alone 
that IS governed by a goad But what gave the deepest offence 
and most hvely alarm to Britain, was, that while Buonaparte 
declined affording the ordinary facilities for English commerce, 
it was his purpose, nevertheless, to establish a commercial agent 
in every part of the Bntiisli ilominioas, whose ostensible duty was 
to watch over that very trade winch the first consul showed so 
little desire to encourage, but whose real business resembled that 
of an accredited and privileged spj Hicse official persons were 
not only, by their instructions, directed to collect every possible 
information on commercul points, but also to furnish a pim of 



COMMKUCIAJ. Ar.l'NT?. o 

• if n"<"n!-s it "nii fnuiul tiin*. tlio fitlU'C ' \utc 

inilh.iry tiii'ii niiil ciiciiH'vr}-. 

CVi!i‘-«!« tht!*! hn«l Jhii-iin, litit li.ncl not, in 

liojii'ml. <*cci)[Mc<l til'- jifiit-; to llii ii), ^v^u•n tlto llritii-li 

ttovi'niiiK'iit, IwHNiminc itiforjiu d tif tluMliitioi they « ere oxjicctcd 
to jM'rfonii. nntHiiinrMi to th'-nt, tlinl niiy ono who jih^'lit royair 
(i< n Brili-^h F<a]i-irt tuiiirr Mtrh a rhnr^otf!*, •■luuiM hfr iti'.t.'intly 
onh-rt'il to <[t!il tlic i'-lruid. Tho f 'vn-cy with which th<-'o ri;:<'i)tn 
Iiad hccn iititniotr'il to coiiihict thciii“-''lcc‘> w;:\‘i ;o pa nt, tlint oik' 
I'nuvcict, to tl)o nil'icc i>f mmm<rci.il si^citt at Ittililiii liad 

hccii a-K'i^tKa!, titici wiio hail rcachc^l the jilace of hia ih-i-tiiinti'iii 
hcfori'thi' nattm'of the aj.ivoitittitfiil wa-t uii-cu'cnal, cniild tint In- 
fotiiiil out hy ^olllc j)('i>oii*. who flcdn-il to jtialic an athdavit hc- 
font him as cotistd of I'ranca'. It can he ito wiiiiihif that tin.' very 
worst iniiiia-f sion w-ns made* on the joildic mind of Jln'laiii n-sjH-r!- 
inj; tile further jtrojerts of her late enemies, when it was evident 
that they availed themselves of tlie fits-t moments of n-tuniiii;t 
peace to procure, hy an iiidirr-ct and most Mispicioiis course of 
procw'diii", that species of information, whicli would he most use- 
ful to rratice, and most danperons to IJrilain, in the event of ti 
renewed war. 

While thc-se prievancesand circumst.atiee.s of nisjijrion npif.afed 
the English nation, the daily pix-.ss, which alteniatcly acts tipon 
public opinion, and is reacted ujxm hy it, was loud atid vehement. 
Tito personal chanictcr of the chief consul was severely treated ; 
his ineasttrcs of sedf-.aggrandisomenl nnaiigned, his nggros.-ions 
on the liberty of Emnce, of Italy, and especially of .Switzerltmil, 
held up to open day ; while every instattcc of petty vexation and 
oppres-sion jiractised upon British commerce or British sithjecfs, 
was quoted as expressing his deep resentment against the only 
country which possessed the will and the power to countcraet his 
acquiring the nnivers.al dominion of Enrojie. 

Tltore was at tliLs period in Britain a large ji.arty of French 
Royalists, who, declining to rctuiai to I'ranco, or falling under 
the exceptions to the amnesty, regarded Buonaparte .as their per- 
Hon.al enemy, as well as the ntain obstacle to the restoration of 
the Bourbons, to which, hut for him only, the jieople of France 
•seemed otherwise more disposed th.an at any time since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. These gentlemen found an able 
and active advocate of their c.au.se in Jlonsiciir Peltier, an emi- 
grant, a determined royalist, and a man of that ready wit and 
vivacity of talent which is peculiarly ciilculatcd for periodical 
writing. He had opposed the democrats during the early days 
of the Revolution, by a publication termed the “ Acts of the 
Apostles * in which lie licld up to ridicule and execration the 

> The “ Actes dcs ApOtres,” which mipcared in 1/00, and in tlie cditini^’ of 
wliich Peltier was assisted hy BiveroJ, Chnmpcenetz, and tlic Viscount Jlira- 
heau, was principally directed against the measures of tlie Constituent A»- 
semhly. 
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actions, pretensions, ind jmnciplea of their leaders, witli such 
success as induced Bnssot to assert, that lie had done mol'e harm 
to the Republican cause than all the allied armies At the pre 
sent crisis, he commenced the publication of a veel iy paper m 


tiie nrsi i u ui iiiree iiuuiuers me opi iiix aj { careu witn uie 
neck truncated , but, being still decked with the consular cm 
blems, contmued to inbmate emblematically the allusion at once 
to Egypt, and to the amhignoos character of the first consul 
The columns of tins paper were dedicated to the most severe at 
tacks upon Buonaparte and the French Government , and as it 

' , . r ' ’ r - I , 

I ■ I I ' I ' 

1 I ' II I • 

and Anglo Gallican periodical press, was calculated deeply to 
annoy and irntate the person against whom it was chiefi> aimed 
In England we are so much accustomed to see characters the 


partly by habit, partly by our knowledge, that unsubstantiated 
scandal of this sort makes no impression on the public miod 
Such indifference cannot be expected on the part of foreigners, 


totally indifferent 

If It be thus with foreigners m general, it must be supposed 
tluit from natural impatience of censure, as well as rendered sua 
ceptible and irritable by lus course of uiimteiTuptcd success, Na 
poleon Buonaparte must liave winced under the animated and 
sustained attacks upon bis person an I government, which an 
peared m the Engl sli newspapers, and Peltier’s yli He 

attached at all times, os we liave already had occasion to remark, 
mucli importance to tlic mflaenco of the press, which in Pans he 
had taken under his own especial Bupenntendcncc, and for which 
he himself often condescended to compose or correct paragraphs 
To be assailed, therefore, by the whole body of British news 


her ruler 
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Napoleon, in tlio rneantimc, endeavoured to answer in kind) and 
the columns of the Monitcur had many an angry and violent 
passage directed against England.* Answers, replies, and ro- 
jomdci’s passed rapidly across the CliaiincI, inflaming and aug- 
menting the hostile spii’it, I'eciprocally entertained by the two 
countries against each other. But there was this great disadvan- 
tage on Buonapai'te's side, that while the English might justly 
throw the blame of this scaJidalous warfare on the license of a 
free press, the chief consul could not transfer the responsibility 
of the attack on his side ; because it was universally known that 
the French peinodical publications being under the most severe 
regulations, nothing could appear in them except what had re- 
ceived the previous sanction of the government. Every attack 
upon England, tliereforc, which was published in the French 
papers, was held to cxpi-css the peraonal sentiments of the chief 
consul, who thus, by destroying the freedom of the French press, 
had rendered himself answerable for every such license as it was 
permitted to take. 

It became speedil}’ plain, that Buonaparte could reap no advan- 
tage from a contest in which he was to be the defendant in his 
own pei’son, and to maintain a literary wai’fare with anonymous 
antagonists. He had recourse, therefore, to a demand upon the 
British Government, and after various representations of milder 
import, caused liis envoy, Monsieur Otto, to state in 
an official note the following distinct gi’ievances ; — “ ^ 

First, the existence of a deep and continued system to injure the 
character of the first consul, and prejudice the effect of his pub- 
lic measures, through the medium of the press: Secondly, the 
permission of a part of the Princes of the House of Boui’bon, and 
their adherents, to remain in England for the purpose, (it was 
alleged,) that they might hatch and encourage schemes against 
the life and government of the chief consul. It was therefore ca- 
tegorically demanded, 1st, That the British Government do put a 
stop to the publication of the abuse complained of, as affecting the 
head of the French Government. 2d, That the emigrants residmg 
in Jersey be dismissed from England — that the bishops who had 
declined to resign their sees be also sent out of the countiy — . 
that George Cadoudal be transported to Canada — that the Pi’inces 
of the House of Bourbon be advised to repair to Warsaw, where 
the head of their family now resided — and, finally, that such emi- 


* “ I made the Moniteur the soul and life-blood of ray government ; it was 
the intermediate insti-ument of my communications with public opinion, both 
at home and abroad. Did any question arise respecting certain grand political 
combinations, or some delicate points of diplomacy ? the objects were indirectly 
hinted at in the Moniteur. They instantly attracted universal attention, and 
became the topics of general investigation. The Moniteur has been reproached 
for the acrimony and virulence of its notes against the enemy : but before we 
condemn them, we are bound to take into consideration the benefits they may 
have produced, the anxiety with which they occasionally perplexed the enemy, 
the terror with which they struck a hesitating .cabinet.” — Napoleon, ikis 
Cases, tom. iv., p. ICC. 
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grants i\lio continued to near the ancient badges and decorations 
of the French court, be also compelled to leave England Lest 
the British ministers should plead, that the constitution of their 
country precluded them from gratifying the first consul in any 
of these demands, tlonsienr Otto forestalled the objection, by 


note, yet mamtammg the dignity of the nation he represented 
It was observed, that, if the French Government had reason to 
complain of the license of the English journals, the British Go 
V ernment had no less right to be dissatisfied with the retorts and 
recnminations which had beat poured out from those of Pans , 


reared, was the ofiicial organ of the French Government But, 
nnalij, upon this point, the British Monarch, U was eaid, would 
make no concession to any foreign power, at the expense of tlie 
freedom of the press.^ If what was published was libellous or 
actionable, the printers aud pubhshers were open to punishment, 
andall reasonable fiscilities wrould be afforded for prosecuting them 
To the demands so peremptorily urged, respecting the emigrants, 


within the British domini^ could only forfeit by tlicirown nils 
conduct * 
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To render these .nnswere, being the only reply which nn Eng- 
lish Minister could have made to the demands of France, in some 
degree acceptable to Buonaparte, Peltier was brought to trial * for 
a libel against the fii-st consul, at the instance of the Attorney- 
General. He was defended by Jlr. Mackintosh, (now Sir James,)'-* 
in one of the most brilliant speeches ever made at bar or in forum, 
in which the jury were reminded, that every press on the conti- 
nent was enslaved, from Palermo to Hamburgh, and that tliey 
Were now to vindicate the right we had over asserted, to spe.a'k 
of men both at home and abroad, not according to their greatness, 
but their crimes. 

The defendant was found guilty ; but his cause might bo con- 
sidered as triumphant.^ Accordingly, every part of tlie proceed- 
ings gave offence to Buonaparte. He had not desired to bo righted 
by the English law, but by a vigour beyond the law. The pub- 
licity of the trial, the wit and eloquence of the advocate, were ill 
calculated to soothe the feelings of Buonaparte, who knew human 
nature, and the character of his usurped power, too well, to sup- 
pose that public discussion could be of service to him.'' He had 
demanded darkness, the English Go-vernment had answered by 
giving him light ; ho had wished, like those who are conscious of 
flaws in them conduct, to suppress all censure of his measures, and 
by Peltier’s trial, the British ministers had made the investiga- 
tion of them a point of legal necessity. The first consul felt the 
consciousness that he himself, rather than Peltier,^ was tried be- 
fore the British public, with a publicity Avhich could not fail to 
blaze abroad the discussion. Far from conceiving himself obliged 
by the species of atonement which had been offered him, he 
deemed the offence of the original publication was greatly aggra- 
vated, and placed it now directly to the account of the English 
ministers, of whom he could never be made to understand, that 
they had afforded him the only remedy in their power. 

The paragraphs hostile to England in the Monitenr were eon- 
tinued ; an English paper called the Argus, conducted by Irish 
refugees, was printed at Paris, under permission of the Govern- 

I The trial took place in the Court of King’s Bench, Feb. 21, before Lord 
Eiienborough and a special jury. 

- The Bight Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, died May 30, 1832. 

3 He was never brought up to receive sentence, our quarrel u-ith the French 
having soon afterwards come to an absolute rupture. [Peltier was a native of 
Nantes. On the restoration of the Bourbons, he returned to Paris, where he 
died in 1825.] * 

* “ Thence the resentment which Buonaparte felt against England. ' Every 
wind which blows,’ said he, ‘ from that direction, brings nothing but contempt 
and hatred against my person.’ From that time he concluded that the peace 
could not benefit him ; that it would not leave him sufficient facility to aggran- 
dize his dominion externaily, and would impede the extension of his internal 
power; that, moreover, our daily relations with England modified our jiolitical 
ideas and revived our thoughts of liberty.” — Fouche, tom. i., p. 257. 

5 “ When Napoleon was shown, at St. Helena, some numbers of L’Ambipu, 
he said, ‘Ah! Peltier. He has been libelling me these twenty years: blit I 
am very glad to get them.’ ” — O'Mbaba, toI. i., p. .385. 
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inent, for the purpose of assailing Sntain with additional abuse, 
while the fire was returned from the English 6ide of the Channel, 
with double Tehemence and tenfold success These were ominous 
precursors to a state of peace, and more grounds of misunder- 
standing were daily added. 

The new discussions related chiefly to the execution of the 
treaty of Amiens, m which the English Government showed no 
promptitude Most of the French colonies, it is true, had been 
restored, but the Cape, and theother Batavian settlements, above 
all, the island of JIalta, were still jiosesscd by the British forces. 
At common law, if the expression may be used, England was 


the plea of equity to which we liav© alluded It was founded on 
the principle adopted at the treaty of Amiens, that Great Bntain 
sho^d, out of her conquests over the enemy’s foreign settle 
ments, retain so much as to counterbalance, in some measure, the 
power which Trance had acquired m Europe This principle be- 


vious principle, as the ground of dcchmng to surrender such 
Bitisli conquests as weto not jet given up, unless Fninco con- 
sented to relinquisli the power which she had usurpetl upon the 
continent Tins, however, wonld baic produced instant war, and 


siiould UcoOtainca tor tins importautcitaUtioi me Nituiicriuiiuu 
being rcLuncJ m neutral hands. The Onler it-ulf wai In no n- 
spcct adequate to the i urposo;and nsto the proj<o-eil Ncap< him 
garrison, {nouo of the most tni-twor*hy m any ca'c,) Jrmet, 
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by her encroachments in Italy, had become so near and so for- 
midable .a neighbour to the King of Naples, that, by a threat of 
invasion of his capital, she might have compelled hun to deliver 
up Alalt.a upon a very brief notice. All this was urged on the 
part of Britain. The French Ministry, on the other hand, pressed 
for literal execution of the treaty. After some diplomatic evasions 
had been resorted to, it .appeared as if the cession could be no 
longer deferred, ■when a public.ation appc.arcd in the j\Iointeur 
[Jan. 30, 1803] which roused to a high pitch the suspicions as 
well as the indignation of the British nation. 

The publication alluded to was a report of General Sebastian!. 
This officer had been sent as the emissary of the first consul, to 
v.arious Jlahoinmcdan courts in Asia and Africa, in all of which 
it seems to have been his object, not only to exalt the gi’catness of 
his master, but to misrepresent and degrade the chai-acter of 
England. He had visited Egypt, of which, with its fortresses, 
and the troops that defended them, he had made a complete sur- 
vey. He then waited upon Djezzar Pacha, and gives a fl.ittering 
account of his reception, and of the high esteem in which Djezzar 
hold the first consul, whom he had so many reasons for wishing 
well to. At the Ionian Islands, he harangued the natives, and 
assured them of the protection of Buonaparte. The whole report 
is full of the most hostile expressions towards England, and 
accuses General Stuart of having encom-aged the Turks to assas- 
sinate the writer. Wherever Sebastian! went, lie states himself 
to have intei’fered in the factions and quarrels of the country ; ho 
inquired into its forces ; renewed old mtimacies, or made new 
ones with leading persons ; enhanced liis master’s power, and was 
liberal in promises of French aid. He concludes, that a French 
army of six thousand men would be sufficient to conquer Egypt, 
and that the Ionian Islands were altogether attached to the French 
interest.* 

The publication of this report, which seemed as if Buonaparte 
were blazoning forth to the world his unaltered determination to 
persist in his Eastern projects of colonization and conquest, would 
have rendered it an act of treason in the English Ministers, if, 
by the cession of Malta, they had put into his hand, or at least 
placed within his grasp, the readiest means of can’ying mto execu- 
tion those gigantic schemes of ambition, which had for their ulti- 
mate, perhaps their most desired object, the destruction of the In- 
dian commerce of Britain. 

As it were by way of corollary to the gasconading journal of 
Sebastiani, an elaborate account of the forces, and natural ad- 
vantages of France, was published at the same period, which, in 
order that there might be no doubt concerning the purpose of its 
appearance at this crisis, was summed up by the express con- 
clusion, “ that Britain was unable to contend with France single- 

' For a copy of Setastiani’s report to the first consul, see Annual Register, 
vol. xlv., p, 742» 
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Jianded This tone of defiance, official!} adopted at mich a mo- 


made, declared tliat the King would enter into no farther disca« 
sioD on the subject of Malta, until his Majesty had received the 
most ample satisfaction for this new and singular aggression * 
While things were thus rapidly approaching to a rupture, tlie 
chief consul adopted the unusual resolution, of himself entenng 


had occasion to treat mth Such a deviation from the established 
mode of procedure seemed to mark bis elevation above ordinary 
rules, ana i\ould afford hun, he might thml., an opportunit} of 
bearing down the fintish ambassador’s rea-«oning, by exhibiting 
one of those bursts of passion, to which bo had been accustomed 
to see most men give waj 

It would ha\e been more prudent m hapohos, to have left the 
conduct of the negotiation to TallejTand ’ A soscreign cannot 
enter in person upon sucli conferences, unless with the previous 
determination of adhering precisely and finally to whatever ulli 
matum he has to propose He cannot, without a compromise of 


* ^ UecIaralioD dated ^Ve»tiiilj»ler*ll*r 18, lUtl, Annail Jt^pUter »ol 

xlT p. 743 , 

* The conference with Lari nbffwerth prared for me « iMwin which 
altered mr method I r eeer 1 roin thit noment I netcrirrtled oeiciallt of 

r olillcnlnlTiim, bat thronnh the InlencMf o of mf minister for forelcn atfeirv 
lo It nnj nte enwid rite ■ pmitieo lod fortnil denial, •! Ich Iht lotelTlen 
coaid Dot do. — NASOtEoe tom. ie , pL ISGL 
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The character of the English ambassador was as unfavourable 
for the chief consul’s probable purpose, as that of the nation ho 
represented. Lord Whitworth was possessed of gi-eat exj)ericnce 
and sagacity.* His integrity and honour were undoubted ; and, 
with the highest degi-ee of courage, ho had a calm and collected 
disposition, admirably calculated to give him the advantage in 
any discussion with an antagonist of a fiery, impatient, and over- 
bearing temper. 

We will make no apology for dwelling at unusual length on 
the conferences betwixt the first consul and Lord Whitworth, as 
they are strikingly illustrative of the character of Buonaparte, 
and were, in their consequences, decisive of his fate, and that of 
the world. 

Their first interview of a political nature took place in the 
Tuilerics, 17th February, 1803. Buonaparte, having announced 
that this meeting was for the purpose of “ making his sentiments 
known to the King of England in a clear and authentic manner,” 
proceeded to talk incessantly for the space of nearly two hours, 
not without considerable incoherence, his temper rising as he 
dwelt on the alleged causes of complaint which he preferred 
against England, though not so much or so incautiously as to 
make him drop the usual tone of courtesy to the ambassador. 

He complained of the delay of the British in evacuating 
Alexandria and Malta ; cutting short all discussion on the latter 
subject, by declaring ho would as soon agree to Britain’s possess- 
ing the subxirb of St. Antoine as that island. Ho then refeiwed. 
to the abuse thrown upon him by the English papers, but more 
especially by those French journals published in London. He 
affirmed that Georges and other Chouan chiefs, whom he accused 
of designs against Ids life, received relief or shelter in England ; 
and that two assassihs had been appi’ehended in Normandy, sent 
over by the French emigrants to murder him. This, he said, 
would be publicly proved in a court of justice. From this point 
he diverged to Egypt, of which he affirmed he could make him- 
self master whenever he had a mind ; but that he considered it 
too paltry a stake to renew the war for. Yet, while on this sub- 
ject, he suffered it to escape him, that the idea of recovering this 
favourite colony was onl}' postponed, not abandoned. " Egypt,” 
he said, “must sooner or later belong to France, either by the 
falling to pieces of the Turkish govei’nment, or in consequence of 
some agreement with the Porte.” ^ In evidence of his peaceable 
intentions, he asked, wdiat he should gain by going to war, since 


^ Lord Whitworth had been, successively, — in 1786, minister plenipotentiary 
at Warsaw, — in 1788, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to St. 
Petersburfth, — and, in 1800, minister plenipotentiary to tne court of Denmark, 

2 “ If Buonaparte had wished for the maintenance of peace, he would sedu- 
lously have avoided giving umbrage and inquietude to England, with regard to 
its Indian possessions, and would have abstained from applauding the rhodo- 
montades about the mission of Sebastiani into Syria and Turkey. Hisimpru- 
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lie had no means of acting offensively against England, except 
by a descent of ivhich he acl nowledged the hazard m tl e strong 


to four hundred and eighty thousand men , and the fleets of 
England were such as he could not propose to match uitlim tlie 
space of ten years at least UnitM, the tuo countnes mi„ht 


confessed that his irritation increased daily, “since eiery gale 
that blew from England, brought nothing but enmity and liatred 
against him 

He then made an excursive digression, in which, taking a re 
view of the nations of Europe, he contended that England could 
hope for assistance front none of them in a war with irance In 
the total result, he demanded the instant implement of the treati 
of Amiens, and the suppression of (be abuse m the English papers 
War was the alternative 


tent coBTcmUiin with Lord Mhilwortli •ecelerated thernplore I forrMw 
from Ibat time, tbit he woaldqaicki; pan fnm a certain decree of modrra 
tlon aachief of the BOTcinment, I* acta of ciSKSeratlou eioJerce aoJcici 
ra«e — Poitk* tom L p ‘’a,!. 

* Ftiract of a Deipateh from Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawleibnrj' 
dated 1 ana, teb 17 Annual Itcslirtcr rot air r bUL 
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part of France. A reason was given, which injured the cause of 
the Blinistei’s, bj' placing the vindication of tlieii’ mcasui’cs upon 
simulated gi'ounds ; — it was stated, that these apprehensions arose 
from “ military preparations carrying on in tlic ports of France 
and Holland.”* No such prep.arations had been complained of 
during the intercourse between the ministers of Franco and Eng- 
land, — in truth, none such existed to any considerable extent, — 
and in so far, the British ministers gave the advantage to the 
French, by not resting the cause of theii’ country on the just and 
true gi’omids. All, however, were sensible of the real merits of 
the dispute, which were grounded on the grasping and inordinate 
ambition of the French ruler, and the sentiments of dislike and 
iiTitation with which he seemed to regard Great Britain. 

The charge of the pretended naval preparations being triumph- 
antly refuted by Fiance, TallejTand was next employed to place 
before Lord Whitworth the means which, in case of a iniptm’e, 
France possessed of wounding England, not directly indeed, but 
thi’ough the sides of those states of Em’ope whom she would most 
wish to see, if not absolutely independent, yet unoppressed by 
militarj’ exactions. “ It was natural” a note of this statesman 
asserted, “ that Britain being armed in consequence of the King’s 
message, France should arm also — that she should send an anny 
into Holland — form an encampment on the frontiers of Hanover 
— continue to maintain troops in Switzerland — march others to 
the south of Italy, and, finally, form encampments upon the 
coast.” 2 All these tlireats, excepting the last, referred to distant 
and to neutral nations, who were not alleged to have themselves 
given any cause of complaint to France ; but who w’ere now to 
be subjected to military occupation and exaction, because Britain 
desired to see them happy and independent, and because harass- 
ing and oppressing them must be in proportion unpleasing to her. 
It W'as an entirely new principle of warlike policy, which intro- 
duced the oppression of unoffending and neutral neighbours as 
a legitimate mode of carrying on war against a hostile power, 
against whom there was little possibility of using measures di- 
rectly offensive. 

Shortly after this note had been lodged, Buonaparte, incensed 
at the message of the King to Parliament, seems to have formed 
the scheme of bringing the protracted negotiations betwixt France 
and England to a point, in a time, place, and manner, equally ex- 
traordinary. At a public court held at the Tuileries, on the 13th 
March, the chief consul came up to Lord Whitworth in consider- 
able agitation, and observed aloud, and within hearing of the 
circle , — “ You are then deternuned on war 1 ” — and, without at- 
tending to the disclamations of the English ambassador, pro- 
ceeded, — “ We have been at war for fifteen years — ^j'ou are de- 
termined on hostility for fifteen years more — and you force me 

1 Annual Register, vol. xlv., p. 64G. 

2 Annual Repster, vol. xlv., p. C97. , 
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to it.” • He then addressed Coant Slarcow and the Chevalier 
Azara — “ The English wish for war; but if they draw the sword 
first, I will be the last to return it to the seabbard They do 
not respect treaties, which henceforth we must cover with black 
crape ” * He then again addressed Lord W Iiitworth — “ To what 
purpose are these arniamentsl Against whom do you tal e these 
measures of precaution f I have not a single ship of the line in 
any port in Prance But if you arm, I too will take up arms — 
if you fight, I will fight — ^you may destroy France, but you can 
not intimidate her ” 

“ We desire neither the one nor the other,” answered Lord 
Whitworth, calmly “ We desire to live with her on tenns of good 
intelligence ” 

“ You must respect treaties, tlien,” Said Buonaparte, sternly 
“ Woe to those by whom they are not respected ! TheywiU be 
accountable for the consequences to all Europe ” 


It entirely to the impatience of a fiery temper, rendered, by the 
most extraordinary tram of success, morbidly scnsitiv e to nny 
obstacle which interfered with a favourite plan , and, doubtless, 
it 13 not the least evil of arbitrary power, tliat he who possesses 
It IS naturally tempted to mix up hts own feelings of nuger, ro 
venge, or mortification, maffairs wliicli ought to be treated under 
the most calm and un^rtial reference to the public good exclu 
Bively But it has been averred by those who hid best oppor 
tunity to know Buonaparte, tliat the fits of violent passion whicli 
he sometimes displayed, were less tlic bursts of unrepreased and 
constitutional irritability, tlian means previously calculated upon 
to intimidate and astound Uioscwith whom he was treating at 
the time There may, tliercforo, Itave been policy aimd tlio tirst 
consul a indignation, and he may have recollected, tliat the dash* 
ing to pieces Cobcntzcls china jar in tho violent scene which 
preceded the signing of the treaty of Campo Forinio,^ was com 


1 Koaa a«ons u d tic dHS fait la picrre rendint ant. At 

e teemed to wait for an answer I obtrrreil onij Cen Mt deji trop — 
Sian," laid h* rout roules la Cure encore qulnze annfet et rent mj 
>rcc* '—Lord V\ Mtwurtli to Lord llatrk«tbui 7 lee Annnil llegltter roL 

* ^iu ne retjieclent |ai les Iraitfa It font dorfnaranl let eoarrir de eTfjie 

* Tbe amlia«»ador mido a reepectfol bow and Rare no rept’ 
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pletely successful in its issue. But the condition of Brit.'iin -was 
A’ery different from that of Austria, and he might have brolicn 
all the porcelain at St. Qoud without making the slightest im- 
pression on the equanimity of Lord Whitworth. This “ angry 
p.arle,” therefore, went for nothing, unless in so far as it was 
considered as cutting off the faint remaining ho])e of peace, and 
expressing the violent and obstinate temper of the individual, 
upon whose ])leasure, whether originating in judgment or caprice, 
the fate of Europe at this important ci’isis unhappily depended. 
In England, the interview at the Tuilcrics, where Britain was 
held to be insulted in the person of Jicr ambassador, and that 
in the presence of tlie representatives of all Europe, gi’catly aug- 
mented the general spirit of resentment.* 

Talleyrand, to whom Lord Whitworth applied for an explana- 
tion of the scene which had occurred, only answered, that the 
first consul, publicly affronted, as he conceived himself, desired 
to exculpate himself in presence of the ministers of all the powers 
of Europe.® The question of peace or war came now to turn on 
the subject of Malta. The retention of this fortress by tlie Eng- 
lish could infer no danger to France ; whereas, if parted with by 
them under an insecure guarantee, the gi’eat prob.ability of its 
falling into the hands of France, was a subject of the most legi- 
timate jealousy to Britain, who must always have regarded the 
occupation of iMalta as a pi-eliminary step to the recapture of 
Egypt. There seemed policy, therefore, in Napoleon’s conceding 
this point, and obtaining for France that respite, which, while it 
regained her colonies and recruited her commerce, would have 
afibrded her the means of renewing a navy, which had been al- 
most totally destroyed during the war, and consequently of en- 
gaging England, at some future and propitious time, on the ele- 
ment whieh she called peculiarly her own. It was accordingly 
supposed to be Talleyrand’s opinion, that, by giving way to Eng- 
land on the subject of Malta, Napoleon ought to lull her suspi- 
cions to sleep. 

Yet there were strong reasons, besides the military character of 
Buonaparte, -which might induce the first consul to break off ne- 
gotiation. His empire was founded on the general opinion enter- 
tained of his inflexibility of purpose, and of his unvaried success, 
alike in political objects as in the field of battle. Were he to 
concede the principle which England now contested with him in 
the face of Europe, it would have in a certain degree derogated 
from the pre-eminence of the situation he claimed, as autocrat 

* “ It is utterly incorrect, that any thing occurred in the course of our in- 
terview which -was not in conformity with the common rules of decorum. 
Lord Whitworth himself, after our conference, being in company with other 
ambassadors, expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and added, that he had no 
doubt all things -would be satisfactorily settled.”~NAroLEON, Las Cases, tom. 
iv., p. 157. 

2 For a copy of Napoleon’s Instructions to Talleyrand, see Appendix to this 
volume, No. I. 
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of the cmlized world In that cliancter he could not recede 


to grant that Bntain liad still a nght to interfere n the affairs of 
the continent, and to point her iwt to nations diipoaed to llirow 
off the French yohe, as a power to whose mediation he still owed 
some deference These reasons were not without force in them 


to can^ on 

• chim of re 

taming Malta «> perpetuity to their nght of holding it for ten 
>ears Buonaparte, on tlio other hand^ would listen to no modi 
fication of the treaty of Amicus, hut offered, as tlie guarantee 
afforded hy the occupation of Neapolitan troops was objected to, 
that the garrison should consist of Kussians or Austr ans Tu 
this proposal Britam would not accede Lord Wliitworth left 
Pons, and, on the 18Cli Maj, 1803, Biitam deehred war against 
France 

Before we proceed to detail the historj of this eventful struggle, 
we must cast our e> cs backwards, and re> lew some e> ents of iin 
portance which had happened in France since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Amiens 


CHAPTER \XM 

kt Potnin^o — Tke Aer;rof$fjlU intoftirtut unrferrfj.ffVreut Chi/fs 
— Toui'atnt L' OuTtrtare th* fflwt rfwtinywwlle f 0 / thfre — Ap- 
joints a Cbn#u/<ir Gorsmtunt — Franee ifnds an J^vedilion 
a^un’t St Boinin^, vndrr Genfral Ltclere, i« Feeeinoer lltOl 
— TbiiMalflt suhmilt—JJe u sent to France, vhere he dm — Ike 
French are atsaulled the Aejroes—ItecUre m fucceedel ly 
Foehamleaa — The French /nallg to cnpitulate to an 

Fn/jlithtjuadron — 77t(c>na;xir*esrc/one fo consolidate hs )‘over 
— The Consular Guard auyiaented — Lejion of Honour — Oppo- 
sition formed against the Cuntular Goternment—^Aprheation to 
the Count de l^rotence (Louis A Fill ) 

REX the treaty of Armens appeared to liavo restored pence 
to Lurope, one of Duonarartcanrst enterprise^ was to attempt 
the rcco% cry of the French possessions m the Urge, rich, and va 
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luable colony of St. Domingo, the disasters of wliicli island form a 
terrible episode in the history of the war. 

The con\mlsions of the Fi'ench Revolution had reached St. 
Domingo, and, catching like fire to combustibles, had bred a violent 
feud between the white people in the island, and the mulattoes, 
the latter of whom demanded to be admitted into tlie privileges 
and immunities of the former ; the newly established rights of men, 
as they alleged, having no i-eference to the distinction of colour. 
While the whites and the people of colour were thus engaged in 
a civil war, the negro slaves, the most oppressed and most nume- 
rous class of the population, rose against both parties, and ren- 
dered the whole island one scene of bloodshed and conflagration. 
The few planters who remained invited the support of the British 
arms, which easily effected a temporary conquest. But the Euro- 
pean soldiery perished so fast through the influence of the climate, 
that, in 1798, the English were glad to abandon an island which 
had proved the grave of so many of her best and bravest, who 
had fallen without a wound, and void of renown. 

The negroes, left to themselves, divided into different parties, 
who submitted to the authority of chiefs more or less independent 
of each other, many of whom displayed considerable talent. Of 
these, the principal leader was Toussaint L’Ouverture, who, after 
waging war like a savage, appears to have used the power which 
victory procured him with much political skill. Although himself 
a negro, he had the sagacity to perceive how important it was 
for the civilisation of his subjects, that they should not be de- 
prived of the opportunities of knowledge, and examples of indus- 
try, afforded them by the white people. He, therefore, protected 
and encouraged the latter, and established, as an equitable regu- 
lation, that the blacks, now freemen, should nevertheless continue 
to labom* the plantations of the white colonists, while the produce 
of the estate should be divided in certain proportions betwixt the 
white proprietor and the sable cultivator. 

The least transgressions of these regulations he punished with 
African ferocity. On one occasion, a white female, the owner of 
a plantation, had been murdered by the negroes by whom it was 
laboured, and who had formerly been her slaves. Toussaint 
marched to the spot at the head of a party of his horse-guards, 
collected the negroes belonging to the plantation, and surrounded 
them with his black cavalry, who, after a very brief inquiry, re- 
ceived orders to charge and cut them to pieces ; of which order 
our informant witnessed the execution. His um’elenting rigour, 
joined to his natural sagacity, soon raised Toussaint to the chief 
command of the island ; and he availed himself of the mai’itime 
peace, to consolidate his authority b}' establishing a constitution 
on the model most lately approved of in France, which being that 
of the year Eight, consisted of a consular government. Toussaint 
failed not, of course, to assume the supreme government to him- 
self, with power to name his successor. The whole was a pai’ody 

VOL. III. B 
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on tlic procetlure of Buonaparte, nhich, doubtlo«s, the latter was 
not highly pleased with for there are many cases in ivliicli an 
imitation by others, of the condact «e ourselves have held, is a 
matter not of compliment, hut of the most severe satire The 
constitution of St Dommgo was instantly put m force, although, 
widi an ostensible deference to France, tiie sanction of her Oo 
verument had been ceremoniously required It was e^id^iit tliat 
the African, though not unwilling to acknowledge some nominal 
degree of soaereignty on the part of France, was determined to 
retain m his own liands the effectue government of the colony 
But tins m no respect consisted with the plans of Buonaparte, who 
was impatient to restore to France those possessions of which tlie 
British naval superiority had so long deprived her~-colonies, ship 
ping, and commerce * 

A powerful expedition was fitted out at the harbours of Brest, 
L’Onent, and Rochefort, destined to restore St Domingo in full 
subjection to the French empire The fleet amounted to thirty* 


brai ery 

It 13 said tint Buonaparte liad (ho art to employ a considerable 
pwportion of the troops which coiopo«cd tlio hte army of tlio 
Illiine, in this distant expedition to an insalubrious climate > But 
ho would not permit it to he supposed, that there was the least 


ral Leclerc, upon tlie expediUon, and only w ent on board w hen ae 
tually compelled to do bo by the positiie orders of tlio first consul, 
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who, although she was his favourite sister, was yet hotter con- 
tented that she should share the general risk, tlian, I)y remaining 
behind, leave it to bo inferred that he liimsclf augured a disastrous 
conclusion to tlie expedition. 

The armament sot sail on the 14th of December, 1001, while an 
English squ.adrou of observation, uncertain of their purpose, waited 
upon and watched their progress to the West Judies. The French 
fleet pi’csented themselves before Cape Francois, on the 20th of 
January, 1802. 

Toussaint, summoned to suiTcnder, seemed at fii-st inclined to 
come to an agreement, terrified probably by the gi'cat force of the 
expedition, which time and the climate could alone aflord the ne- 
groes any chance of resisting. A letter was delivered to him 
from the first consul, expressing esteem for his pereon ; and Ge- 
neral Leclerc offered him the most favoui-ablc tenns, together with 
the situation of lieutenant-govcnior. Ultimately, however, Tous- 
s.aint could not make up his mind to trust the French, and he 
determined upon resistance, which he managed wifli considei’able 
skill. Nevertheless, the well-concerted militar}’ operations of tlie 
whites soon overpowered for the present the resistance of Tous- 
saint and his followera. Chief after chief sun-endered, and sub- 
mitted themselves to General Leclci’c. At length, Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture himself seems to have despaired of being able to make fur- 
ther or more effectual resistance. Ho made his formal submis- 
sion, and received and accepted Lcclerc’s pardon, under the con- 
dition that ho should retire to a plantation at Gonaives, and never 
leave it without permission of the commandei’-in-chief. 

The French had not long had possession of the colony, ere they 
discovered, or supposed they had discovered, sj’mptoms of a con- 
spiracy amongst the negroes, and Toussaint was, on very slight 
grounds, accused as encouraging a revolt. Under this allegation, 
the only proof of which was a letter, capable of an mnocent inter- 
pretation, the imfortunate cliief was seized upon, with his whole 
family, and put on board of a vessel bound to France. Nothing 
official was ever learned concerning his fate, farther than that he 
was imprisoned in the Castle of Joux, in Franche CompteJ, where 
the unliappy African fell a victim to the severity of an Alpine 
climate,* to which he was unaccustomed, and the privations of a 

■ Anxiety, aee, and a climate too severe for his constitution, soon put an end 
to his days. He died on April 27, 1803, after a captivity of ten months. His 
mysterious fate excited great interest — witness the nohle sonnet of Words- 
worth : — 

“ Toussaint! the most unhappy man of men! 

Whether the all-cheering sun be free to shed 
His beams around thee, or thou rest thy head 
Pillow’d in some dark dungeon’s noisome den — 

O, miserable chieftain ! where and when 
. Wilt thou find patience?— Yet die not ; do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee— Air, Earth, and Skies ; 
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close confinement The deed has been often q^uoted and referred 
to as one of the worst actions of Buonaparte, who ought, if not 
in justice, in generosity at leas^ to base liad compassion on the 
man, svhose fortunes bore, id many respects, a strong similarity 
to his own It afforded bat too strong a proof, that though hu- 
manity was often in Napoleon’s mouth, and sometimes displajed 
in his actions, jet its maxims were seldom found sufficient to pro 
tect those whom he disliked or feared, from the fate which tjranny 
most w ollin gly assigns to its Tictims, that of bemg silently re 
moved from the hving world, and enclosed in their prison as in a 
tomb, from which no complamts can be heard, and where fliej 
are to aw ait the slow approach of death, like men who are literally 
buried alive 

The perfidy with which the French had conducted themselves 
towards Toussaint, was visited bj early i engcance That scourge 
of Europeans, the yellow fe\er, broke out among their troops, 
and in an incredible short space of time, swept off General Le 
clerc,^ wnth many of his best officers and bravest soldiers The 


latter drowned their captives by hundreds, winch imitation of 
Comer’s republican baptism tliey called '< deportation into the 
pea ” On other occasions, numerous bodies of negroes were con 
fined in hulks, and there smothered to death witli the fumes of 
lighted sulphur The issue of tins liclhsli warfare was, tliat tho 
cruelty of the French enraged, instead of terrifying thrir saiwgo 
antagonsts, and at length, Hat the numlers of tho former, 


T1 ere • net abreatblnxoftheenmnen vlad 
Thai will rorud thee Iheo hutcreac «llm. 
Ttiv friaii Itare tiDlUUmii AR^nle*. 

And Lore and Man ■ ancoluievralite Mind ~ 
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richest colony in llio West Indies finally lost to France.' Remain- 
ing entirely in the possession of tlic black population, St. Do- 
mingo will show, in jiroccss of time, how far the natives of 
Africa, having European civih's.ation within their rcaeh, are c.a- 
pable of forming a state, governed by the usiuil rules of polity. 

^yhilo Buonaparte made these strong efforts for repossessing 
France in this fine colony, it xv.as not to be supposed that he iva.s 
neglecting the establishment of his own power ujion a more firm 
b.asis. His present situation was — like every otlier in life — con- 
siderably short of wh.at he could h.avo desired, though so infinitely 
superior to all that Jiis most unreasonable wishes could at one 
time have aspired to. Ho had all the i-eal power of royalty, and, 
since the settlement of his authority for life, he had daily assumed 
more of the pomp and circumstance with which sovereignty is 
usually invested. The Tuilerics were once more surrounded with 
guiirds without, and filled by levees within. The ceremonial of <a 
court was revived, and Buonap.artc, judging of mankind with accu- 
racy, neglected no minute observance b}' which the princes of 
the earth are wont to enforce their authority. Still there remained 
much to be done. He hold the sovereignty only in the nature of 
a life-rent. He could, indeed, dispose of it by will, but the last 
wills even of kings have been frequently set aside ; and, at any 
rate, the privilege comes short of that belonging to an hereditary 
crown, which descends, by the right of blood, from one possessor 
to another, so that, in one sense, it may be said to confer on the 
dynasty a species of immortality. Buonaparte knew also the 
virtue of names. The title of chief consul did not necessarily in- 
fer sovereign rights — it might signify every thing, or it might 
signify nothing — in common language, it inferred .alike one of the 
annual executive governors of the Kom.an Republic, whose faeces 
swayed the world, or the petty resident who presides over eom- 
mercial aflairs in a foreign se.aport. TJiere were no precise ideas 
of power or rights necessarily and unalienably connected with it. 
Besides, Buonaparte had other objections to his present title of 
dignity. The title of first consul implied, that there were two 
others, — far, indeed, from being co-ordinate with Napoleon, but 
yet who occupied a higher rank on the steps of the throne, and 
appi-oached his person more nearly than he could have desired. 
Again, the word reminded the hearer, even by the new mode of 
its application, that it belonged to a government of recent esta- 
blishment, and of revolutionary origin, and Napoleon did not wish 
to present such ideas to the public mind ; since that which was 
but lately erected might be easily destroyed, and that which last 
arose out of the revolutionary cauldron might, like the phantoms 
which had preceded it, give place in its turn to an apparition 

. ’ “ I have to reproach myself with the attempt made upon the colony during 
the Consulship. The desim of reducing it by force was a great error. 1 ought 
to have been satisfied with governing it through the medium of Toussaint.” — 
hJAPOLBON, Zas Cases, tom. iv., p. 171. 
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more potent Policy seemed to recommend to liun, to have re 


the French p"Qple in the notable inconsistency, of having mur- 
dered the descendant of their old pnnees, committed a thousand 
crimes, and Buffered under a mass of misery, merely because they 
were resohed not to permit the existence of that crown, which 
was now to be placed on the bead ofa soldier of fortune Before, 
therefore, he could venture on this bold measure, in which, were 
it hut for ^ ery shame s sake, he must he certain of great opposi 
tion, Buonaparte endeavoured, by every means in his power, to 


general devoted to his caosc, ootwitlistanding the fame of Aloreau, 
to whom a certain part of their number still adhered Tlio con 
sular guard, a highly privilege 1 body of select forces, was aug 
mented to the number of six tlionsand men Those formidallo 
legions which included troops of every s^ies of arms, had been 
gradually foioned and increased upon too pbn of the corps of 
guides which Buonaparte introduced dimng the flr«t Italian rim 
paigns, for immediate attendance on his person and for prevent 
ing such accidents as onco or twace had hko to haie befallen 
him, bj unexpected encounters with flying parties of the cnem^ 
But the guards, as now increased in numbers, liad a dutj much 
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general, fonned flie foniulntion of Buona])av(o’s power, who, of all 
sovereigns that ever mounted toauthorily, might he said to reign 
by dint of victory and of his sword. But he surrounded himsclt' 
by another species of partisans. The Legion of Honour was 
destined to form a distinct and particular class of privileged in- 
dividuals, whom, by honour.s and bounties bestowed on them, ho 
resolved to bind to his own interest. 

This institution, wliich attained considerable political import- 
ance, originated in the custom which Napoleon had early intro- 
duced, of conferring on soldiers, of whatever rank, a sword, fusee, 
or other military weapon, in the name of the state, as acknow- 
ledging and commemorating some act of peculiar gallantry. The 
influence of such public rewards was of courae very great. The^' 
encouraged those who had received them to make every effort to 
preserve the cb.aracter which they liad thus g.aincd, wliile they 
awakened the emulation of hundreds and thousands who desired 
similar marks of distinction. Buonaparte now formed the pro- 
ject of embodying the peraons who had merited such rewards 
into an association, similar in many respects to those oi'ders, or 
brotherhoods of chivah'y, with which, during the middle ages, 
the feudal sovereigns of Europe surrounded themselves, and 
which subsist to this day, though in a changed and modified form. 
These, however, have been uniformly created on the feudal jirin- 
ciples, and the honour they confer limited, or supposed to bo 
limited, to persons of some rank and condition : but tbc scheme 
of Buonaparte was to extend this species of lionourablo distinc- 
tion through all ranks, in the quality proiier to each, as medals to 
be distributed among various cbisses of the community are struck 
upon metals of different value, but are all stamped with the same 
dye.i The otitlines of the institution were these : — 

The Legion of Honour was to consist of a great council of ad- 
ministration and fifteen cohorts, each of which was to have its 
own separate headquarters, in some distinguished town of the 
Kepublic. The council of administration was to consist of the 
three consuls, and four other members; a senator, namely, a 
member of the Legislative Body, a member of the Tribunate, 

■ and one of the Council of State, each to be chosen by the body to 
which he belonged. Tlie order might be acquired by distm- 
guished merit, either of a civil or a military nature ; and various 
a-ules were laid down for the mode of selecting the members. 

} If the Legion of Honour rvere not the recompense of civil as well as 
military services, it would cease to be the Legion of Honour. It would be a 
strange piece of presumption, indeed, in the military to pretend that honours 
should he paid to them only. Soldiers who Itnew not how to read or write, 
were proud of bearing, in recompense for the blood they had shed, the same 
decoration as was given to distinguished talents in civil life ; and, on the other 
hand, the latter attached a greater value to this reward of their labours, because 
it was the decoration of the brave. The Legion of Honour was the property of 
every one who was an honour to his country, stood at the head of his profession, 
and contributed to the national prosperity and glory. ’ — Napoueon, SlonOio- 
lon, tom. ii., p. 145. 
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or le^ionanes, 2a0 They were to swear upon tlieir honour to 
defend the govemTnent of France, and maintain the inviolabiLty 
of her empire , to combat, by every lawful means, against tlio 
re establishment of the feudol institutions, and to concur in 
maintaming the principles of liberty and equality 

Notwithstanding these last words, containing, when properly 
understood, the highest political andmoml trutJi, but employed 
in France onginally to coaer the most abominable cruelties, and 
used more lately as mere words of course, the friends of liberty 
were not to be bhiided, regarding the purpose of tins new msti 
■tntion Their number was now much limited , but amidst their 


among whose names that of Carnot was most distinguished 
These statesmen had U anted apparently, that it is Litter in 
human affiirs to aim at tliat minor degree of good which is pme 
ticable, titan to aspire to a perfection wl ich is imattamablo In 
the opinion of most of them, tho government of Ihi naj^rto 
was a necessary cyiI witliout whidi, or something of the sanio 
strengtli, to control the factions by winch she was tom to p oces, 
France must liavc continued to be a prey to a mcccasion of such 
anarchical governments os bad alreadv almost ruined her Thev, 
therefore, entertained nonoof the usual views tf cons] irator*. 
They coiisiJerel tho country as in the conhtiori of awounlel 
Warrior, c< mpilleil for a fchort time to lav a«i li 1 er pnv ilcge" as 
he Ills armour, but they hoped, when trance I al reniweil 1 er 
atrength and spnt ly an mbrval of npose, tl ev mi^l t ms* 1 «r, 
under Ktter auspices tlan bef re, tvmw and asmn Kr claims 
to lx. fret from military law Meantime, tl i v 1 cU » tl tir d ilv, 
I rofcssing, at Uic »amc lime, the bigbiwt rcs{ ccl to tin govini 
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niont and its lioad, the first consul, to Jiccp alive as far as was 
permitted tlie spix-it of the coxintry, and oppose the cnci'oach- 
ments of its m1ci\ They wei'C not long allowed to follow the 
pi'actical and useful path which the}- had sketched out ; hut the 
French debates were never so decently or respectably conducted 
ns dui’ing this pei’iod. 

The opposition, ns they may be called, had not objected to the 
reappointment of Buonaparte to the Consulate for life. Probably 
they wex-e x-cluctant to have the appearance of giving hixn pex'- 
soual ofienco,wcx'e aware they would be too feebly supported, and 
wex'e sensible, that stxaiggling for a point which could not be at- 
tained, w.as unlikely to lead to any good practical I'esults. The 
institution- of the Legioix of Honour offered a better chance to try 
their xiew opposition tactics. 

Rccderer, the orator by whom the measure was pi-oposed to ' 
the Tribunate, endeavoured to place it in the most favourable ! 
light. It was founded, he said, upon the eighty-seventh article ! 
of the Constitutional Declaration, which piwided that national 
recoxixpenses should be confexTcd on those soldiers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in their countx-y’s service. He i-eprcsented 
the proposed order as a xnoral institution, calculated to raise to 
the highest the patx-iotisni and gallantxw of the Fx’onch people. 
It was a coin, lie said, of a value diffcx'cnt fx'om, and far more 
precious than that which was issued fx-om the treasuxy — a tx-ea- 
suro of a quality which could not be debased, and of a quantify 
which was inexhaxxstiblo, since the mixxe consisted iix the national 
sense of honour. 

To this specious argument, it was replied by Rollin and otlxex’s, 
that the law was of a nature dangerous to public liberty. It was 
an abuse, they said, of the constitxxtional article, on which it was 
alleged to be founded, since it cxhaixstcd at once, by the ci’eation 
‘of a xiumerous corps, the stock of rexvards xvhich the article I'e- 
fex-red to held in frugal reserve, to i-ccompense gx'eat actions as 
they should occiu’. If evex’ything xvas given to I’emunex’ate merits 
which had been already ascertained, what stock, it was asked, re- 
mained for compensating future actions of gallantx’y, excepting 
the chance of a tax’dy admission into the corps as x'acancies should 
occur ? But especially it was pleaded, that the establishment of 
a military body, distinguished bj- high px-ivileges and consider- 
able pay, yet distinct and differing from all the other national 
forces, was a direct violation of the sacred principles of equality. 
Some I’epi’obated the intex’mixture of the civil officei’S of the state 
in a militaiy institution. Others were of opinion that the oath 
px’oposed to be taken was superfluous, if not I’idiculous; since, 
liow could the members of the Legion of Honour be more bound 
to seiwe the state, or xx-atclx over the constitution, than any other 
citizens ; or, in xvhat maimer was it proposed they should exert 
themselves for that purpose 1 Other arguments xvere ui’ged ; but 
that which all felt to be the most cogent, xvas rather understood 
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selected from the bravest and ablest within tlie realm 

The institution of the Le^on of Honour was at length' carried 
m the Tnbunate, by a majority of fifty si^ voices o er thirty 
eight, and sanction^ in the Legislative Body by one hundrM 
and sizty siz over an hundred and ten The strong divisions of 
the opposifc'm on this trying question, show ed high spirit in tho«e 
who composed that party , bat they were placed m a situation so 
insulated and separated from the public, so utterly deprived of 
all constitutional guarantees for the protection of freedom, that 
th“ir resistance, however honourable to themselves, was totally 
ineffeetual, and without advantage to the nation ' 

Kleanwhile, Buonaparte was deeply engaged m intrigncs of a 
different character, by means of which lie hoped to place the 
sovereign authonty which he had acquired, on a footing less 
anomalous, and more corresponding with that of the other mo 
narchs la Europe, tlian it was at present For this purpo«e an 


Ignorant of the duties imposed on tno by the rank in which it 
vras Ills pleasure I should bo bom \s a Chn tian, I will fitlUl 
those duties to tny bst breath As a descen lanl of fcaint I,nui.s 


Pnnees of the House of Ilourbon,eonccr»ing tins conininrilcati n, 
which u said to have taken place on ibo Coth February, 1H03 * 


1 Ifontm Uri lAi 





rnorosiTiox to louis xviii. 


Buonnpartc has, indeed, denied that he was accessory to any 
such transaction, and has s.aid tnily enough, that an endc.avour 
to acquire an interest in the 'Bonrhon'.s title by compromise, 
would h.ave been an admission on his part that Iiis own, flowing, 
as ho alleged, from the people, was imperfect, and needed rcpaii’s. 
Therefore, he denied having taken any step which could, in its 
consequences, have infoiTcd such an admission. 

But, in the lii'st place, it is not to be sup]) 05 ed that s\ieh a 
treaty would h.ave been published by the Bourbon family, unless 
it had been proposed by Meyer ; and it is equally unlikely that 
either Haugwitz or Meyer would have ventured on such a nego- 
ti.ation, excepting at the instigation of Buonaj).artc, who alone 
could make good the terms proposed on the one side, or derive 
advantage from the concessions stijnilatcd on the other. Secondly, 
without stopping to inquire how far the title which Buonaparte 
pretended to the supremo authority, w.as of a character incajiablo 
of being improved by a cession of the Comte dc Provence’s rights 
in his favour, it would still have continued an object of great poli- 
tical consequence to have obtained a suri’cnder of the claims of 
the House of Bourbon, which were even yet acknowledged by a 
very considerable party within the kingdom. It was, therefore, 
worth while to venture upon a negotiation which might h.ave had 
the most important results, although, when it proved fniitless, wo 
can see sti-ong reasons for N.apoleon concealing and disowning 
his accession to a step, which might be construed as implying 
some sense of deficiency of his own title, and some degree of 
recognition of that of the exiled prince. 

It may be remarked, that, up to this period, Napoleon had 
manifested no particular spleen towai’ds the family of Bourbon. 
On the contr.ary, he had treated their followei’S with lenity, and 
spoken with decency of their own claims. But the rejection of the 
treaty with Monsieur Buonaparte, however moderately worded, 
has been reasonably supposed to have had a deep effect on his 
mind, and may have been one remote c.ause of a tragedy, for 
which it is impossible to find an adequate one — the murder, 
namely, of the Duke d’Enghien. But, before we approach this 
melancholy part of Napoleon’s history, it is proper to trace the 
events which succeeded the renewal of the war. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Renewal of the War — England lays an Embargo on French Ves- 
sels — Napoleon retaliates by detaining British Subjects — Effects 
of this unprecedented Measure — Hanover and other places occu- 
pied by me French — Scheme of Invasion renewed — Napoleon’s 
Preparations — Defensive Measures of England. 

The bloody war which succeeded the short peace of Amiens, 
oi’iginated, to use the words of the satirist, in high words, jea- 
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lousies, and fears. There was do special or determinate cause of 
quarrel, nluch could be removed by explanation, apology, or con- 
cession. 

The English nation \^ere jealous, and from the strides sihich 
Buonaparte liad made towards universal power, not jolous with 
out reason, of the farther purposes of the French ruler, and de- 
manded guarantees against the encroachments winch they appre- 
hended , and such guarantees be deemed it beneath Ins dignitj 
to grant The discussion of these adverse claims had been un- 
usually violent and intemperate; and as Buonaparte conceived 
the English nation to be lus personal enemies, so they, on the 
other hand, began to regard his power as totallj incompatible 
with the peace of Europe, and mdependence of Britain To Iva- 
poleon, the English people, tradesmen and shopkeepers as lio 
chose to qualify them, scem^ assuming a consequence >n Europe, 
wlueh was, he conceived, far beyond their due He was affected 


from among the natioos, and reduce them to a state of ignominy 
and boudage 


most prejudiced 

England liad at her command the largo means of annojanco 
arising out of her immense naval superiority, and took her mea- 
sures with the decision winch the emergency requind Instant 
orders were despatched to prevent the cession of such coloniis 
as yet reinamod to be given up, nccording to the tnaty of 
Amiens, and to seize by a <uup~dt tmun such of tlic rrench 
settlements os bad been ceded, or were jtt oceopied bv her. 
France, oa the other hand, m consequence of her equally gnat 
supenonty by land, awmblcd urou btr cxtmMve line of sea- 
coast a very numerous arms, with winch she appeared disif>N.d 
to make goM licr ruler’s threats of invasion At tbo same time, 
Buonaparte occupied without ceremony the temfory of ^aIh'•, 


going lioyond these, bad recMur'-c to atrangi-’and iinafcu't nned 
reprisals, unknown as yet to tlie cod« of civiIizimI na'un-, arJ 
• See VhV |> tX 
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tending only to gratify his own resentment, and extend the evils 
of war, ah-eady suiliciently iimnerous. 

The English had. as is the nniversal custom, laid an embargo 
on all French vessels in their ports, at the instant the war was 
proclaimed, and the loss to France was of conrae considerable. 
Buonap.arfe took .a singular mode of retaliating, by seizing on 
the pennons of the English of every description, who chanced to 
be at Paris, or travelling in the dominions of France, who, trust- 
ing to the laws of good faith hitherto observed by all civilized 
nations, expected nothing less than an attack upon their personal 
freedom. The absurd excuse at firat set np for this extraordi- 
nary violation of humanity, at once, and of justice, w:is, that some 
of these individuals might be liable to .serve in the English militia, 
and were therefore to be considered a.s ]>risoncr.s of war. But 
this flimsy pretext could not have excused the seizing on the 
Engli.^h of all ranks, conditions, and ages. The me.asurc w.ts 
adopted without the participation of the first consul’s ministcra ; 
at least we must ])resumo so, since Talleyrand himself encou- 
raged some individuals to remain after the British amb.a.ssador 
had left Paris, with an assurance of safety which he had it not 
in his power to make good. It was the vengeful start of a 
haughty temper, rendered irritable, as we have often stated, 
by unintcrrui)fc(l prosperity, and of consequence, op])osing itself 
to all resistance and contradiction, with an acuteness of feeling 
api)roaching to frenzy. 

The individuals who sufibred under this capricious and tjTan- 
nical act of arbitrary power, were treated in all respects lik-e 
prisonere of war, and confined to prison ns such, unless they gave 
their parole to abide in certain towns assigned them, and keep 
within particular limits. 

The mass of individual evil occasioned by this cruel measure 
was incalculably great. Twelve years, a large proportion of 
human life, were cut from that of each of these Detenus, as they 
were called, so far as regarded settled plan, or active exertion. 
Upon many, the interruption fell with fatal influence, blighting 
all their hopes and prospects ; others learned to live only for the 
passing day, and were thus deteiTed from habitual study or use- 
ful industi’y. The most tender bonds of affection were broken 
asunder by this despotic sentence of imprisonment; the most 
fatal inroads were made on family feelings and affections by this 
long separation between children, and husbands, and wives — all 
the nearest and dearest domestic relations. In short, if it was 
Buonaparte’s desire to inflict the highest degree of pain on a cer- 
tain number of persons, only because they were born in Britain, 
he certainly attained his end. If he hoped to gain any thing 
farther, he was completely baffled ; and when he hypoci’itically 
imputes the sufferings of the detenus to the obstinacy of the Eng- 
lish Ministry, ‘ his reasoning is the same with that of a captain 

j \ “ H’ii'isters made a great outcry about the English travellers that I 
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of Italian banditti, who murders Ins prisoner, and throws tho 
blame of the crime on the friends of the deceased, who failed to 
send the ransom at whidi lie bad rated his life Neither is his 
vindication more reasonable, when lie pretends to sav that the 
measure was taken m order to prevent England, on future oc 


of his real interest 

Tlie detention of civilians, unofTendmg and defenceless, was a 
breach of tliose eourtesiea which ought to be sacred, as mitigating 
the horrors of war The occupation of Hanover was made iii 
violation of the Germanic Constitution This patrimony of our 


displeasure, Ly assorting the constitution and immunities of tho 
empire Austria had paid too deep a pneo for her former nttemjits 
to withstand the rower of France, to permit her to evtend her 
opposition beyond a feeble remonstrance, and Prussia had too 
long pursued a tcmponzmgond truckling hne of politics, to allow 
her to breal» short with Napoleon by endeavouring to merit tin' 
title her monarch once claimed, — of Protector of the North of 
Germanv 


A LOJi>>iueiauiu luiec was luiicu(.u tui ifubuiii.). iiiiuii nu nujut 
Highness the Uuko of Cambnige and General A\ahnod«.n It 
soon appeared, however, tliat, left to their own resources, and 
absolutely unsupported either by England or the forces of the mi* 
pirc, tho electorate was incapaUo of resistance, and that any 


upon ill tb» Frtucji *rwli iail^>nvw« 


lioardetllivn oppj 
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which tlie capit.tl of <hc olccforato, and all i(s sfrongliolds, were 
to bo delivered up to (ho French, and the llnnovcrian army were 
to retire behind (lie Elbe, on condition not to serve against Fi-anco 
and her allies till previously exchanged.’ 

The Bi'itish government having refused to r.atify this convention 
of Suhlingon, as it was termed, the Hanoverian anny were sum- 
moned to surrender .ns prisoners of war ; — hard terms, which, 
upon the determined resistance of Walmotlen, were only thus far 
softened, that those tried and faithful troops were to bo ciisbanded, 
and deliver up their arms, artillery, hoi'ses, and military stores. 
In a letter to the first consul, J.Iortior decl.nres that he granted 
those mitigated terms from respect to the misfortunes of a biavc 
enemy; and mentions, in a tone of crcdit.nblc feeling, the distress 
of General Walmoden, and the despair of the fine regiment of 
Hanoverian girards, ivlien dismounting from their horacs to sur- 
render tlieni up to the French. 

At the same time that they occupied Hanover, the French failed 
not to make a further use of their invasion of Germany, by haying 
forced lo.ans on the Hanseatic towns, and by other encroachments. 

The Prince Royal of Denmark was the only sovereign who 
showed an honourable sense of these outrages, by assembling in 
Holstein an army of thirty thousand men ; but being unsupported 
by any other power, ho was soon glad to lay .aside the attitude 
which he had assumed. Austria accepted, as cuiTent p.ajancnt, 
the declaration of Franco, that by her occup.ation of Hanover she 
did not intend any act of conquest, or annc.xation of territory, but 
merely proposed to retain the electorate as a pledge for the isle of 
!Malta, which the English, contrary, as was alleged, to the faith 
of treaties, refused to surrender. Pnissia, naturally dissatisfied 
at seeing the aggressions of Fi’ance extend to the neighbourhood 
of her own territories, was nevertheless obliged to rest contented 
with the same excuse. 

The French rider did not confine himself to the occupation of 
Hanover. Tarentum, and other seaports of the Kang of Naples’s 
dominions, were seized upon, under the same pretext of their 
being a pledge for the restoration of Malta. In fact, by thus 
quartering his troops upon neutral territoides, by whom he took 
care that they slioidd be paid and clothed, Napoleon made the war 
support itself, and spared France the burden of maintaining a 
great proportion of his immense army ; ivliile large exactions, not 
only on tlie commercial towns, but on Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
and other neutral countries, in the name of loans, filled his trea- 
sury, and enabled him to carry on the expensive plans which he 
Vneditated. 

Any one of the separate manoeuvres which we have mentioned, 
would, before this eventful war, have been considered as a suffi- 
cient object for a long compaign. But the whole united was re- 
garded by Buonaparte only as side-blows, affecting Britain indi- 
> Annual Register, vol. xlv., x>. 283. 
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rectly through the occupEition of her raonarch’s familj dominions, 
the embarrassment offered to her commerce, and the destruction 
of such independence as had been left to the continental powers. 


period to elapse which would have afforded the best chance for 
execution of his venturous project 

It must be in the memorj of most who recollect the pcnod, that 
the kingdom of Great Britain was seldom leas provided against 
invasion than at the commcDceracnt of this secbnd war, and that 
an embarkation from the ports of Holland, if undertaken instantly 
after the war had broken out, might have escaped our blockading 
squadrons, and liave at least shown what a French array could 
liave done on British ground, at a moment when the alarm was 
general, and the country in an unprepared state But it is pro 
bable that Buonaparte himself was as much unprovided as Lng 
land for the sudden breach of the treaty of Amiens— an event 
brought about moro by the influence of passion than of policy ; so 
that its consequences were as unexpected in bis calcuUtiona os 
m those of Great Bntam Besides, bo bad not dimimshcd to 
himself the dangers of the undertaking, by which ho must have 
staked bis militarj renown. Ins power, whieli lio held chiefly as 
the eonsequenee of his reputation, perhaps Ins life, upon a despe* 
rate game, winch, though he had already twieo contemplated it, 


course of the former war been able to do considerable damage to 
tlie English vessels of war, when they could not use tbrir sails. 
Such email craft, therefore, were supposed the projicr force fir 


cannon Boulogne was pitcheil upon as the centre port, from which 
the expeihtion was to sail By inercdiUo exertions, Buonaparte 
lia 1 rendered its barbonr an I mails cap.ablc of containing two 
thousand vessels of various descriptions. The snuller seaports of 
'Vimertux, Amblcteiise, and I tapirs, Ilieppe, Havre, St Valeri, 
Caen, Cravclmcs, and Dunkirk, were hkewwe filled with ibinj mg 
Flushing an 1 Ostend wore occupied by a neparate flotilb Brest, 
Toulon, an 1 Itochefurt, were each the station of as atrong a naval 
cquadron as Franco Iiad still the means to send to sea. 
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A land anny nns nssoniMod of flio most fonnidablc descriplion, 
\vhcthcr wc rc'^ard the high ini!it:u*y cliaractcr of the troops, llie 
extent and perfection of their appoinfnicnls, or their numerical 
strength. Tlic coast, from the numth of the Seine to the Texel, 
was covered with forces ; and Soult, hiey, D.avousf, and Victor, 
names that were then the pride and the dread of war, were 
appointed to command the army of England, (for that menacing 
title was once more assumed.) and cxccuto those manceuvres, 
planned and superintended by liuonap.aric, the issue of which was 
to be the blotting out of Britain from the innk of independent 
nations. 

Far from being alanned at this formidable demonstration of 
force, England prepared for her resistance with an energy becom- 
ing her ancient rank in Europe, and far surpassing in its efforts 
any extent of military prcjiaration befoi'o heard of in her histoiy. 
To nearly one hundred thousjuid ti-oops of the line, ^vcrc added 
eighty thousand and upwards of militia, which scarce yielded to 
tlie regulars in point of discipline. The volunteer foi’ce, by which 
every citizen was permitted and invited to add his efibrts to the 
defence of the country, was far more numerous than during the 
last war, was better officered also, and rendered every w.ay more 
effective. It was computed to amount to three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, who, if wc regard the shortness of the time and 
the natm'c of the service, had attained considerable practice in 
the use and management of their arms. Other classes of men 
were embodied, and destined to act as pioncei’S, drivers of wag- 
gons, and in the like services. On a sudden, the land seemed 
converted to an immense camp, the whole nation into soldiers, 
and the good old Ifing himself into a general-in-chief. All peace- 
ful considerations appeared for a time to be thrown aside ; and 
the voice, calling the nation to defend their dearest rights, sounded 
not only in Parliament, and in meetings convoked to second the 
measures of defence, but was beard in the places of public amuse- 
ment, and mingled even with the voice of devotion — not unbecom- 
ingly surely, since to defend our country is to defend our reli- 
gion. 

Beacons were erected in conspicuous points, corresponding with 
each other, all around and all tlirough the island ; and morning 
and evening, one might have said, every eye was turned towards 
them to watch for the fatal and momentous signal. Partial 
alarms were given in different places from the mistakes to which 
such arrangements must necessarily be liable ; and the ready spirit 
which animated every species of troops where such signals called 
to arms, was of the most satisfactory description, and afforded the 
most perfect assurance, that the heart of every man was in the 
cause of his country. 

Amidst her preparations by land, England did not neglect or 
relax her precautions on the element she calls her own. She 
covered the, ocean with five hundred and seventy ships of war 
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of \aiions descriptions Dinsions of her fleet blocfeod np every 
French port in the Giannel, and the army destined to invade 


and marines landed, cut out vessels, destroj cd signal po«ts, and 
dismantled batteries Such events were trifling, and it was to be 
regretted tint they cost the lives of gallant men , hut although 
they produced no direct results of consequence, jet they liad 
their use in encouraging the spirits of our sailors, and damping 
the confidence of the enemy, ulio must at length have looked 
forvard with more doubt tlian hope to (he invasion of the Eng 
lish coast, when the utmost vigilance could not prevent their ex 
penenemg insults upon tlieir own 
Dunng this period of menaced attack and arranged defence, 
Buonaparte visited Boulogne, and seemed active m preparing his 
soldiers for the grand effort He revievied them m an unusual 
manner, teaching them to execute several mancruvres bj lught ; 
and experiments uerc also made upon the best mode of arranging 
tlio soldiers in the flat bottomed boats, and of embarking and 
disembarking them with cclentv Omens were resorted to for 
keeping up the enthusiasm which the presence of the first consul 
natumtly inspired A Romas battle axo was said to Lc found 
when tliej removed the earth to pilch Boonaparte's tent or bar- 
rack , and medals of William (he Conqueror were produced, as 
having been dug up upon the same honoured spot These were 
pleasant bodings, jet perhaps did not altogether, m tho minds of 
the soldiers, counterbalance tlic sense of msecunty impressed on 


great mcanirc hopclcM, was tho ease with which tho Ijighvh 
could maintain a constant watdi upon their operations withm the 
port of Boulogne Tho least appearance of stir or preparation, 
to embark troops, or get rradj for sea, was promptlr sent by 
, 1 . (1 I ' • . . . • • . wers 

• • . • , s • had. 
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certainty of the flotilla being lost If there were the least wind 
west-north-west. “ As for rowing,” he adds, “ that as impossible. 
— It is perfectly right to be prepared for a mad government,” 
continued this most incontestible judge of maritime possibilities ; 
“ but with the active’ force which has been given me, I may pro- 
nounce it almost impracticable.” 

Buonaparte himself continued to the last to affirm that he was 
serious in his attempts to invade Great Britain, and that the 
scheme was very practicable. He did not, however, latterly, talk 
of forcing his way by means of armed small craft and gun-boats, 
while the naval forces on each side were in their present degree 
of comparative strength, the allowed risk of miscaniage being as 
ten to one to that of success ; — this bravade, which he had uttered 
to Lord Whitworth, involved too much uncertainty to be really 
acted upon. At times, long after, he talked slightingly to his 
attendants of the causes which prevented his accomplishing his 
project of invasion;* but when speaking seriously and in detail, 
he shows plainly that his sole hope of effecting the invasion was 
by assembling such a fleet as should give him the temporary 
command of the Channel. This fleet was to consist of fifty ves- 
selsj which, despatched from the various ports of France and 
Spain, were to rendezvous at Martinico, and, returning from 
thence to the British Channel, protect the flotilla, upon which 
were to embark one hundred and fifty thousand men.^ Napoleon 
was disappointed in his combinations respecting the shipping ; for 
as it happened. Admiral Cornwallis lay before Brest; Pellew eb- 
served the harbom's of Spain ; Nelson watched Toulon and Genoa ; 
and it would have been necessary for the French and Spanish 
navy to fight their way through these impediments, in order to 
form a union at Martinico. 

It is wonderful to observe how incapable the best understand- 
ings become of forming a rational judgment, where their vanity 
and self-interest are concerned, in slurring over the total failme 
of a favourite scheme. While talking of the miscarriage of this 
plan of invasion, Napoleon gravely exclaimed to Las Cases, “ And 
yet the obstacles which made me fail were not of human origin 


* “ On ■what trifles does the fate of empires depend ! HoTr petty and Insimf- 
ficant are our revolutions in the grand-orcanization of the earth! If, instead of 
entering upon the Egyptian expedition, 1 had invaded Ireland ; if some slight 
derangement of my plans had not thrown obstacles in the way of my Boulogne 
enterprise, what would England have been to-day? lYhat would have been 
the situation of the Continent, and the whole political world ? ” — Napoleo.v, 
Lor Cases, tom. iii., p. 330. 

- See Montholon, tom. ii., p. 224. “ The invasion of England,” adds Napo- 
leon, “ was always regarded as practicable ; and, if once the descent had been 
cflected, London must infallibly have been taken. The French being in pos- 
session of that capit.al, a very powerful party would have arisen against the oli- 
garchy. Did Hannibal look behind him when he passed the Alps ? or Ca^ar 
■when he landed in Epirus, or Africa ? London is situated only.a few marches 
from Calais ; and the English army, scattered for the purpose of defending the 
coasts, could not have joined in time to have covered that capital after once the 
descent had been actually made-' 
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— ^tbey were the orh of the elements In the south, the sea un- 
did my plana , in the north, it was the conflagration of Moscow, 
the snoivs and ice that destroyed me Thus, water, air, fire, all 
nature, m short, have been the enemies of a umversal regenera- 
tion, commanded by Nature herself The problems of ProM 
dence are inscrutable 


explanation of this pbbcnsh, (for it can lo termed no better, 
even proceeding from tlio hps of Napoleon,) is to ho found el'C* 
where, when he spoke a bnguago more genume than tliat of the 
HoniUur and the bulletins “England,” ho said, “must liaso 
ended, bj becoming an appendage to tbo Franco of wiy system 
Nature has made it otto of our islands, as welt os OKron an I 
Corsica ”* 


mg to one form of expreaion, or rendered an appendage an 1 
depcndenci, according to anollicr phrase, the reader may sup 
pose tliat lluonaparto wouM liavo considered las im-ssion as nc- 
complislieil Alas I it was net mneh more tli-an commenced 
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der the monarchical forms.” ^ When we find such ideas retain- 
ing hold of Napoleon’s imagination, and arising to his tongue after 
his irretrievable fall, it is impossible to avoid exclaiming, Did 
ambition ever conceive so wild a dream, and had so wild a vision 
ever a termination so disastrous and humiliating ! 

It may be expected that something should be here said, upon 
the chances which Britain would have had of defending herself 
successfully against the army of invadei’s. We are willing to ac- 
knowledge that the risk must have been dreadful ; and that Buo- 
naparte, ivith his genius and his army, must have inflicted severe 
calamities upon a country which had so long enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. But the people were unanimous in their purpose of 
defence, and their forces composed of materials to which Buo- 
naparte did more justice when he came to be better acquainted 
with them. Of the tliree British nations, the English have since 
shown themselves possessed of the same steady valour which won 
the fields of Cressy ij,nd Agincourt, Blenheim and k'linden — the 
Irish have not lost the fiery enthusiasm which has distinguished 
them in all the countries of Europe — ^nor have the Scots degene- 
rated from the stubborn courage with which their ancestors, for 
two thousand years, maintained their independence against a supe- 
rior enemy. Even if London had been lost, we would not, under 
so great a calamity, have despaired of the freedom of the country ; 
for the war would, in all probability, have assumed that popular 
and national character which, sooner or later, wears out an in- 
vading army. Neither does the confidence with which Buonaparte 
affirms the conviction of his winning the first battle, appear so 
certainly well-foimded. This, at least, we know, that the resolu- 
tion of the counti’y was fully bent up to the hazard ; and those 
who I’emember the period will bear us witness, that the desire 
that the French would make the attempt, was a general feeling 
through all classes, because they had every reason to hope that, 
the issue might be such as for ever to silence the tlmeat of inva- 
sion 

^ Las Cases, tom. ii., p. 2G3. 

2 " I commanded a brigade of the army of the coasts, united at this period 
against England, and I remember th.at, when called upon to giro my opinion 
upon this expedition, I replied, that ‘ a maritime expedition, unless it had the 
6uperiorit5 appeared to me to be a contradiction.’ Nevertheless, let any 

one imagine a French ariay of 200,000 men, landing upon the English territory, 
and seizing upon the immense city of London — would ho deny that, even if 
the liberty of the country had not been lost, England would have suilered an 
immense and perhaps irreparable injury? It cannot bo denied that the phin 
w.as well conceived ; that the combined fleets of France and Spain were suffi- 
cient to sweep the Channel, and to command there during the time nccess,ary 
to seize upon London, and even to have conveyed the whole army back tc 
Prance.” — Louts Buoxai’aiite, p. 40. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

Disaffection be^ns to ante ayainst Napoleon amorn] (he Soldiery — 
Purpose of setting vp Moreau against km — Character of Mo- 
reau — Causes of fli* Pstrangenuntfrom Puonaparte — Pichegni 
— The Duke d'Engkien — Georges Cadoudal, Puhegru, and other 
Royalists, landed in France — Desperate Enterprise of Georges 
— Defeated — Arrest of Moreau — of Piehegru — anrf Georges — 
Captain Trn'7At — Dales ^Enghun seised at Straslurg — Hurried 
to Pans — Transferred to Vincennes — Tried by a Military 
Commission — Condemned — andEreeuted — Vnicersal Horror of 
France and Europe — Buonaparte’s Vindication of hit Conduct 
— His Defence considered — Piehegru found dead in his Prison 
— Attempt to explain kis Death by charging him Kith Suicide — 
Captain IVright found xeilh hu Throat cut — A similar Attein} I 
made — Oeomts and otlur (Jon^pirators Tried — Condemned— and 
Etecuted—BoyalisU Silenced — Moreau sent into Eiile 

'WtiiLE Buonaparte was mcditatsog the regeneration of Europci 
by moans of conquenng, first Bntaui, and tlien tlio northern 
powers, a course ot opposition to Ins goTomment, and disaffcc* 
tion to his person, iins beginning to arise c> en among tho soldiers 
themselves The acquisition of tho consulate for life mos naturally 


sounety, a coionci of uussars proposed iiiitista a.» iiio i<» 


f 


umimiKiii^y 

Tho discontent spreal w» 1c, anl «as seriTtlr sn?mentc*i I y 
tho agenU of tho liottso of llwrlxin ; an 1, l«e^i !<■’ the ronstitu 
ti'nal Opposition, wboso Tmce was at broril In tho Lcgi* 
tatiro Bouy an I t!ic Tnbunatc, Chert exhted malecontcnts nit'i* 
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out doorsj composed of two parties, one of whom considered Buo- 
naparte as the enemy of public liberty, whilst the other regarded 
him as the sole obstacle to the restoration of the Bourbons ; and 
the most eager partisans of both began to meditate on the prac- 
ticability of removing him by any means, the most violent and 
the most secret not excepted. Those among the furious Republi- 
cans, or enthusiastic Royalists, who entertained such sentiments, 
excused them, doubtless, to their conscience, by Napoleon’s hav- 
ing destroyed the liberties, and usurped the supreme authority, 
of the country ; thus palliating the complexion of a crime which 
can never be vindicated. 

These zealots, however, bore no proportion to the great body 
of Frenchmen, who, displeased with the usurpation of Buonaparte, 
and disposed to overtlirow it, if possible, held themselves yet 
obliged to refrain from all crooked and indirect practices against 
his life. Proposing to destroy his power in the same way in which 
it had been built, the first and most necessary task of the discon- 
tented party was to find some military chief, whose reputation 
might bear to be balanced against that of Napoleon ; and no one 
could claim such distinction excepting Moreau. If his campaigns 
were inferior to those of his great rival in the lightning-like bril- 
liancy and celerity of their operations, and in the boldness of com- 
bination on which they were founded, they were executed at smaller 
loss to his troops, and were less calculated to expose him to disas- 
trous consequences if they chanced to miscarry. Moreau was no 
less celebrated for his retreat through the defiles of the Black 
Forest, in 1796, than for the splendid and decisive victory of 
Hohenlinden. 

Moreau’s natural temper was mild, gentle, and accessible to 
persuasion — a man of great abilities certainly, but scarcely dis- 
playing the bold and decisive character which he ought to pos- 
sess, who, in such times as we write of, aspires to place himself 
at the head of a faction in the state. Indeed, it rather would seem 
that he was forced into that situation of eminence by the influ- 
ence of general opinion, joined to concurring circumstances, than 
that he deliberately aspired to place himself there. He was tlie 
son of a lawyer of Bretagne,* and in every respect a man who 
had risen by the Revolution. He was not, therefore, naturally 
inclined towards the Bourbons ; yet when Pichegru’s communi- 
cations wth the exiled family in 1795 became kno^vn to him by 
the correspondence which he intercepted, Moreau kept the secret 
until some months after,® when Pichegru had, vith the rest of 
his party, fallen imder the Revolution of 18th Fructidor, which 

* Moreau was bom at Morlaixin 1703. 

p " If Jloreau’s friendship for Pichegru led him into tiiis culpable compro- 
mise, he ought not to have communicated these papers at a time when a know- 
ledge of their contents could no longer be serviceable to the state ; for, after 
the transactions of the 18th Fructidor, that party was defeated, and Pichegru 
was in chains.”— Napoleon, JIIoniJiolon,.U}m. i., p. 43. 
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installed theDu^ctorj of Banra^ Rcnbel, and La Ra'cilliere. 
After tins period, Morean’s mamagc iMtli a lady* vlio enter- 
tained sentiments farouraUc to the Bourbons, seems to haw 
gone some length m decidmg his own political opinions. 

Moreau bad lent Buonaparte hissnoid and countenance onlCth 
Brumaire ; but he was soon dissatisfied with the engrossing ambi 
tion of the new ruler of France, and they became graduallT cs 
franged from each other This was not the fault of Buonaparte, 
who, naturally desirous of attaching to himself so great a general, 
showed him considerable attention, and complained that it was 
received inth coldness On one occasion, a most splendid pair 
of pistols had been sent to the first consul “ They arrive in a 
happy time,” he said, and presented tliem to Sloreau, w lio at that 
instant entered his presence clumber* Sloreau recciicd tho 
emlity as one which lie would wiUinglyliave dispensed with Ho 
I made no other acknowledgment th^ a cold bow, and instantly 
left the le^ ee 

Upon the institution of the Legion of Hononr, one of the grand 
crosses was offered to him "The fool I” said Sloreau, " does 
ho not know that I haio belonged to tho ranks of honour for 
these twelve jearsf” Another pleasantry on this topic, upon 
I winch Buonaparto was very scnatjie, was a company of oflicers, 


ment Thej were probably in some degree clccci\c<l concerning 
the strength of that party, winch had been much nnliiccd under 
Buonaparte’s management, and luwl h^temnl too implicitly to tho 
promises and projects of agents, who, themsrlTcs sanguine beyon I 


eftb* Frenrv Tl l» Toon* lady tr 

hrr and anon coremtd her hailed »!•«. '•be el inerd hU e haraeler p» »a* 
to Umgfr tile tjm» rn*n ha hegant^httrife l>l»kou»e wo* <i 

TOO* o( all the dmHocted. f vra loea llmelhe ftni foe«Bl J'l 

thi* tmrroJTBleoiidact bot at Unsibbe aal ! I <ra*h bit hanJ*®'. o'™ 

him niahhbcadasijnmteplllactrftheTo lerte*. •— Van'ta’T 

lorn, t p sa .... 

- • ■ — ■ — •nahdr* of r»*if»'b*cfila'*‘* aIi,MM 
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■\vliat was warranted, exaggerated even their own hopes in com- 
municating them to the British ministers. It seems to have been 
acknowledged, that little success was to be hoped for, unless Mo- 
reau could be brought to join the conspiracy. This, however, 
was esteemed possible; and notwithstanding the disagi’eement, 
personal as well as political, which had subsisted betwixt him 
and Pichegi’u, the latter seems to have undertaken to become the 
medium of commmiication betwixt Moreau and the Royalists. 
Escaped from the deserts of Cayenne, to which he had been exiled, 
Piciiegi’u had for some time found refuge and support in London, 
and there openly professed his principles as a Royalist, upon which 
he had for a long time acted in secret. 

A scheme was in agitation for raising the Royalists in the west, 
and the Duke de Berri was to make a descent on the coast of 
Picardy, to favour the insurrection. The Dulce d’Enghien, grand- 
son of the Prince of Condd, fixed his residence under the pro- 
tection of the Margrave of Baden, at the chateau of Ettenheim, 
with the purpose, doubtless, of being ready to put himself at the 
head of the Royalists in the east of France, or, if occasion should 
offer, in Paris itself. This prince of the house of Bourbon, the 
destined inheritor of the name of the great Condd, was in the 
flower of youth, handsome, brave, and high-minded. He had 
been distinguished for his courage in the emigrant army, which 
his grandfather commanded. He gained by his valour the battle 
of Bortsheim ; and when his army, to whom the French Repub- 
licans showed no quarter, desired to execute I’eprisals on their 
prisoners, he threw himself among them to prevent their violence. 
“ These men,” he said “ are Frenchmen — they are unfortunate 
■ — I place them under the guardianship of your honour and your 
humanity.” Such was the princely youth, whose name must 
now be written in bloody characters in this part of Napoleon’s 
histoiy. 

Whilst the French princes expected on the frontier tlie effect 
of commotions in the interior of France, Pichegru, Georges Ca- 
doudal, and about thirty other Royalists of the most determined 
character, were secretly landed in France, made their way to the 
meti’opolis, and contrived to find lui’king places invisible to the 
all-seeing police. There can he no reason to doubt that a part of 
those agents, and Georges in particular, saw the greatest obstacle 
of their enterprise in the existence of Buonaparte, and were re- 
solved to commence by his assassination. Pichegru, who was 
constantly in company with Georges, cannot well be supposed 
ignorant of this purpose, although better befitting the fierce chief 
of a band of Chouans than the conqueror of Holland. 

In the meantime, Pichegru effected the desired communication 
with Moreau, then, as we have said, considered as the chief of 
the discontented military men, and tJie declared enemy of Buo- 
naparte. They met at least twice ; and it is certain that on one 
of these occasions Pichegru carried with him Georges Cadoudal, 
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at whose person and plana Sloreaa expressed horror, and desired 
tliat Fichegru would not again bnng that irrational savage into 
his company. The cause of bis disliLc we must naturally sup- 
pose to have been the nature of the measures Georges proposed, 
being the last to which a brave and loj-al soldier like Aloreau 




tninl consul at least According to tins account, tlicreiorc, jio* 
reau was not shocked at the atrocity of Georges’ enterprise, of 
which ho hunsolf liad been the first to admit tho neeossil), but 
only disgusted at tho share which tho Cliouan chief ossortM to 


brought forward, and therefore the statement, wo have littlo 
doubt, was made «n afterwards, and contains wliat Uuonaparte 
might think probable, and dcsiro tliat others shoul 1 believe, not 
what he knew from certain information, or was ablo to prove by 


desperate resolution might otherwise lave rendenddectMic All 
tho barriers were closed, and » division of JJuonaparto's giard« 
maintained *ho closest watch, to prevent any one csoapiitg front 
tho city By degrees suflleient light w^v obtained hi cnab) j the 
government to make a commanleation to the public ujion the c aw* 


1 Se* JKnolm f I tstj l»*» B , p- Si 
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fence and tendency of the conspiracy, which became more espe- 
cially necessary, when it ■\ms resolved to arrest Moreau himself. 
This took place on the ISth February, 1804. He was seized with- 
out difficulty or resistance, while residing quietly at his coimtry- 
house. On the day foUoudng, an order of the day, signed by 
Murat, then Governor of Paris, annoxmced the fact to the citizens, ' 
with the additional information, that Sloreau was engaged in a 
conspiracy with Pichegm, Georges, and others, who were closely 
pursued by the police."^ 

The neivs of Moreaxi's imprisonment produced the deepest 
sensation in Paris; and the reports which were ch*cidatcd on 
the subject were by no means favourable to Buonaparte. Some 
disbelieved the plot entirely, while other’s, less sceptical, consi- 
dered the cliief consul as making a pretext of the abortive at- 
tempt of Pichegru and Georges for the piu’pose of sacrificing 
I^Ioreau, who was at once his rival in military fame, and the de- 
clared opponent of his government. It was everr asserted, that 
secret agents of Buonaparte hr London had been active in encou- 
raging the attempts of the original conspirator’s, for the sake of 
implicating a man whom the first consul both hated arrd feared. 
Of this there was no proof ; but these and otlier dark suspicions 
pervaded men’s minds, and all eyes w’ere turned with anxiety 
upon the issue of tire legal investigations w’hich w’oro about to 
take place. 

Upon the 17th February, the great judge of police, by a re- 
port ‘ which w’as communicated to Bie Senate, the Legislative 
Body, and the Tribunate, derrounced Pichegru, Georges, and 
others, as haring returned to Fr’anco from their exile, W’ith tho 
purpose of overthrowing the governmerrt, and assassinating tho 
chief consul, and implic.ated Moreau ns having hold communica- 
tion with them. 'When tho I’oport w’as read in tho Tribunate, 
the brother of hloreau arose, and, recalling tho merits and ser- 
vices of his relative, complained of tlio cruelty of calumniating 
him without proof, and demanded for him tho privilege of an open 
and public trial. 

“ This is a fine displaj' of sensibility,” said Curoe, ono of tho 
tiibimes, in ridicule of tho sensation naturally produced by this 
affecting incident. 

" It is a display of indignation,” replied tho brother of Moreau, 
and left the assembly. 

Tho public bodies, how’ever, did what was doubtless expected of 
them, and Ciorried to the foot of tho consular throne tho most 
exaggerated expressions of their interest in tho'lifo and safety of 
him by whom it was occupied. 

hleanwhile, the vigilance of the police, and the extraordinary 
means employed by thorn, accomplished the arrest of almost all 
the persons concerned in tho plot. A false fi'iond, whom PicJacgru 


See Annual BcRistcr, vol. xlvi,, p, GIG. 
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liad trusted to the highest degree, betrayed his confidence for a 
large bribe, and introduced the gendarmes into his apartment 
while he was asleep They first secured the arms which lay 
beside him, and then his person,aftcra severe struggle Georges 
Cadoudal, perhaps a yet more important capture, fell into the 
hands of the police soon after He had been traced so closely, 
that at length he dared not enter a house, but spent many hours 
of the dav and night in driving about Pans in a cabnolet. On 
being arrested, he shot one of the gendarmes dead, mortally 
wounded another, and had nearly escaped from them all The 
other conspirators, and those accused of countenancing their 
enterprise, were arrested to the uuraber of forty person*, who 


Chance liad also thrown into Buonaparte’s power a victim of 


conviction of the French conspirators, ho vias brought up to 
Paris, committed to the Temple, and treated with a ngour wlueh 


the gratiticafion ol Ins revenge, tlian llio li*i «l in'* vajuu«, 
though containing several men of high rani., enaLh d him to ac' 
romplish 


I Tbo rav*^*8* allodcj l/i l« la ttie Pvt* af tlovlcn » I'avirv •) V la IJcalii w 
ofMfOwa lomlocl At It « um* lUn*^ •» lr*«« otiach an ^ 

h« fooBit la th* lalenrn^tnnt, at pr1nir4 tltrwhrn II 1. |n»l 

the duke tlben et MieabtlmJ Rf»l heard at llie ttmijl/aev •! l eheara t- 

allfgfd that II Bioil have l**n «bI» apretei* 1*4 il n 

»«ch an itilrijae In reulliT " be Mbf mvtvthrr an.* • 

l«l me ino* eainelhtm of Ibe mallre that 1 ml^l I pr-.W* mi 
ihay be added. Il *1 1/ be bat t*»n reallf ei-nsrd la lb»l 
bal le lhal b* vuoll bat* rrttrr I Irrra lb* VKiailt o( Ue > rituh 
tl-e KbeoM ULn; tlACaimd — S 
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This was perfectly vindicated by liis situation and connexions. 
But that the duke participated in, or countenanced in the slightest 
degree, the meditated attempt on Buonaparte’s life, has never 
even been alleged, and is contrary to all the proof led in the 
case, and especially to the sentiments impressed upon him by his 
grandfather, the Prince of Condd.i He lived in gi’eat privacy, 
and amused himself principally with hunting. A pension allowed 
him by England was his only means of support. 

On the evening of the 14th March, a body of French soldiers 
and gendarmes, commanded by Colonel Ordenner, acting under 
the direction of Caulaincourt, afterwards called Duke of Vicenza, 
suddenly entered the territory of Baden, a power with whom 
Prance was in profound peace, and surrounded the chateau in 
which the unfortunate prince resided. The descendant of Condd 
sprung to his arms, but was prevented from using them by one 
of his attendants, who represented the force of the assailants as 
too great to be resisted. The soldiers rushed into the apartment, 
and, presenting their pistols, demanded to loiow which was the 
Duke d’Enghien. If you desire to arrest him,” said the Duke, 
you ought to have his description in your warrant .” — “ Then 
we must seize on you all,” replied the officer in command j and 
the prince, with his little household, were arrested and carried to 
a mill at some distance from the house, where he was permitted 
to receive some clothes and necessaries. Being now recognised, 
he was transferred, with his attendants, to the citadel of Sti-as- 
bimg, and presently afterwards separated from the gentlemen of 
his liousehold, with the exception of his aide-de-camp, the Baron 
de St. Jacques. He was allowed to communicate with no one. 
He remained a close prisoner for tlmee days ; but on the 18th, 
betwixt one and two in the morning, he was obliged to rise and 
dress himself hastily, being only informed that he was about to 


1 A remarkable letter from the Prince of Cond6 to the Comte d’Artois, 
dated 24th January, 1802, contains the follo'ving passage, which we translate 
literally : — “ The Chevalier de Holl -will give you an account of wliat has passed 
here yesterday. A man of a very simple and gentle exterior arrived the night 
before, and having travelled, as he aitirmed, on foot, from Paris to Calais; had 
an audience of me about eleven in the forenoon, and distinctly offered to rid 
us of the usurper by the shortest method possible. I did not rive him time 
to finish the details of his project, but rejected the proposal with horror, assur- 
ing him that you, if present, would do the same. I told him, we should always 
be the enemies of him who had arrog.ated to himself the power and the throne 
of our Sovereign, until he should make restitution : that we had combated the 
usurper by open force, and would do so again if opportunity offered ; but that 
we would never employ that species of means which only became the Jacobin 
party ; and if that faction should meditate such a crime, assuredly we would 
not be their accomplices.” This discourse the prince renewed to the secret 
agent in the presence of the Chevalier de Roll, as a confidential friend of the 
Comte d’Artois, and, finally, adrised the man instantly to leave England, as, 
in case of his being arrested, the prince would afford nim no countenance or 
protection. The person to whom the Prince of Cond6 addressed sentiments so 
worthy of himself and of his great ancestor, afterwards proved to be an agent 
of Buonaparte, despatched to sound the opinions of the Princes of the House 
of Bourbon, and if possible to implicate them in such a nefarious project as 
should justly excite public indignation against them.— S. 
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commence a journey He reqa^ted the attendance of las valet 


ihere he amved on the 20th , and, after lia>iii 5 


more lilustnoua or a more umocent victun xnere iieuos ix.r* 
mitted to tnhe some repose ; and, as if the favour had only }»en 
granted for the purpose of being wtthdran'n,!ie svos anaLed at tnid 
night, and called upon to sustain an interrogatory on uhich his 
life depended, and to which he replied with the utmost coii]po> 
f' me dead hour, ho was 

e law enjoined that lie 
plead lus cause But 

none aucu was auuuea to nuu 

Tho inquisitors before whom he was burned, formed a null 


name and rank, and the share wiucti lit. iiau UKtii iii uit aai 






4,^ «.«i i4A« , thoM"li 


'** » e w.-*~ » <i n.l vii«sion sfiort, 

■ rted tliefr 

• ng fought 

• • laintaincJ 

• ■ place; — 

I ■ • • 't, was In 

■ • ailmUnion, 

namely, ol the pn«omr lumstil aii«it|<tiii ixuig suit to Buo- 
naparte to Vnow Ins farther fv!ea.«ure, the court rrcen-cil for 
answer their own letter, marVed with the emj liatie wonts ** 
demn^ to death ” hapolcoosraaebeytj by las satrap with Per* 
Sian devotion. The seutenee was pronounced, and Uic pnsener 
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received it •with the same intrepid gallantry which distinguished 
him through the whole of the bloody scene. He requested the aid 
of a confessor. " Would you die like a monk ?” is said to have 
been the insulting reply. The duke, without noticing the insult, 
knelt down for a minute, and seemed absorbed in profound de- 
votion. 

“ Let us go,” he said, when he arose from his knees. All 
was in readiness for the execution ; and, as if to stamp the trial 
as a mere mockery, the grave had been prepared ere the judg- 
ment of the court was pronounced.^ Upon quitting the apart- 
ment in which the pretended trial had taken place, the prince 
was conducted by torch-light down a winding-stair, which seemed 
to descend to the dungeons of the ancient castle. 

“ Am I to be immui-ed in an oubliette ?” he said, natoally 
recollecting the use which had sometimes been made of those 
tombs for the li'ving . — " No, Monseigneur,” answered the soldier 
he addressed, in a voice interrupted by sobs, “ be tranquil on 
that subject.” The stair led to a postern, which opened into the 
castle ditch, where, as we have already said, a grave was dug, 
beside which were drawn up a party of the gendarmes ■ d’e'lite. 
It was near six o’clock in the morning, and day had dawned. 
But as there was a heavy mist on the ground, several torches 
and lamps mixed their pale and ominous light with that afforded 
by the heavens, — a circumstance which seems to have given 
rise to the inaccui’ate I’eport, that a lantern was tied to the button 
of the victim, that his slayers might take the more certain aim. 
Savary was again iu attendance, and had taken his place upon a 
parapet which commanded the place of execution. The victim 
was placed, the fatal word was given by the future Duke de 
Rovigo, the party fired, and the prisoner fell. The body, dressed 
as it was, and without the slightest attention to the usual decen- 
cies of sepulture, was huddled into the grave with as little cere- 
mony as common robbers use towards the carcases of the mur- 
dered. 

Paris learned with astonishment and fear the singular deed 
which had been perpetrated so near her walls. No acfhad ever 
excited more universal horror, both in France and in foreign 
countries, and none has left so deep a stain on the memory of 
Napoleon. If there were farther proof necessary of the general 
opinion of mankind on the subject, the anxiety displayed by Sa- 
vary, Hulin, and the other subaltern agents in this shameful 
tr.msaction to diminish their own share in it, or transfer it to 
othem, would be sufficient e'vidence of the deep responsibility to 
which they felt themselves subjected. 

> Savary has denied this. It is not of much consequence. The illegal ar 
rest— the precipitation of the mock trial— the disconformity of the sentence 
from the proof— the hurry of the execution— all prove that the unfortunate 
prince was doomed to die long before he was brought before the military com- 
mission.— S.— See, in Savary’s Jlemoirs, tom. ii., p. 221, the Supplementary 
Chapter, " On the Catastrophe of the Duke d’Eiighien.” 
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There is but justice, howerer, in listening to the defence u-hich 
Buonaparte set up for himself iihen in Saint Ileleua, c^pcciallj 


introduced the subject * 

His exculpation seems to hare assumed a different and meon 
sistent character, according to the audience to whom it m as stated 
Among his intimate friends and followers, he appears to haic 
represented tho uhole transaction ns an affur not of hia own 
device, but which was pressed upon him by surprise bj Ins ruiais 
tera “ 1 was seated,” he said, “ atone, and engaged m finivhing 
my coffee, when they came to announce to me the discovery of 
some new machination They represented it was tinio to put on 
end to such horrible attempts, by waslnng mjself in the blood of 
one amongst tho Bouibons, and they suggested the Duke d’- 


S ioleon, “ he ought to bo arrested ” Ilis prudent nnnistors had 
oreseen this concIusioQ They liad the whole scheme hid, and 
the orders ready drawn up for Suonaj'.artc’s signature , so that, 
according to this account, lie was hurried into the enormity bv 
tho 2cal of those about lam, or perliaps m coiiscijuenec of tlicir 


spare the duke , although tim lias boon affirmed by the testimony 
of such as declared, that they received tlii. fact from tho Lniprexi s 
own lips.’ 


from the work ot Csws, ton <V isinle’ titme |> 
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la i im. spoke to bU bretberta hie behalf wvoilr mf» »< the d.f»«we e( tbs 
tranJeoo of the 1 rtnoo of (e^< wba. be lom »J"J b • hnrtSer, hw eerea 
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It is unfortunate for tlie truth of this statement and the sound- 
ness of the defence which it contains, that neither Talleyi’and, 
nor any human being save Buonaparte himself, could have the 
least interest in the death of the Duke d’Enghien. That Napo- 
leon should be furious at the conspiracies of Georges and Pichegru, 
and should be willing to avenge the personal dangers he incurred ; 
and that he should be desirous to intimidate the family of Bour- 
bon, by “ washing himself,” as he expresses it, “ in the blood of 
one of their House,” was much in character. But that the saga- 
cious Talleyrand should have hurried on a cniel proceeding, in 
which he had no earthly interest, is as unlikely, as that, if he had 
desired to do so, he could have been able to elicit from Buona- 
parte the powers necessary for an act of so much consequence, 
without his master having given the affair, in all its bearings, the 
most full and ample consideration. It may also be noticed, that 
besides transferring a part at least of the guilt from himself, Buo- 
naparte might be disposed to gratify his revenge against Talley- 
rand, by stigmatizing him, from St. Helena, with a crime the most 
odious to his new sovereigns of the House of Bourbon. Lastly, 
the existence of the letter above mentioned has never been 
proved, and it is inconsistent with every thought and sentiment of 
the Duke d’Enghien. It is besides said to have been dated from 
Strasburg ; and the duke’s aide-de-camp, the Baron de St. Jac- 
ques, has given his testimony that he was never an. instant sepa- 
rated from his patron, during his confinement in that citadel ; and 
that the duke neither wrote a letter to Buonaparte nor to any one 
else. But, after all, if Buonaparte had actually proceeded in this 
bloody matter upon the instigation of Talleyrand, it cannot be 
denied, that, as a man Icnowing right from wrong, he could not 
hope to transfer to his counsellor the guilt of the measures which 
he executed at his recommendation. The murder, like the rebel- 
lion of Absalom, was not less a crime, even supposing it recom- 
mended and facilitated by the unconscientious counsels of a mo- 
dern Achitophel. 

Accordingly, Napoleon has not chosen to trust to this defence ; 
but, inconsistently with this pretence of being hurried into the 

t 

ing passage from a speech of Caisar, in Corneille’s tragedy of La Jllort de 
Pompic : — 

‘ Votre zMe cst faux, si seul il redoutait 
Ce que le monde cntier a pleins voeux souliaitait : 

Et s'il vous a donne ces craiiitcs trop subtiles, 

Qui m’dtent tout le fruit de nos guerres civiles. 

Oil I’honneur seul m’engage, et que pour terminer 
Je ne vcux que celui do vaincre et pardonner ; 

00 mes plus dangcrcux et plus grands adversaires, 

SitOt qu'ils sent vaincus, ne sont plus que mes frOrcs ; 

Et moil ambition ne va qn’ii les forcer, 

Avant domtd leur hainc, a vivre et m'cmbrasser. 
oh ! combien d’allegresse une si triste guerre 
Aurait-elle laisde dessus toutc la terre. 

Si Ton voyait marcher dessus un mfime char, 

Vainquours de leur discorde, et Pompde et C&ar.’” 

Joseph Buo.vAPAnTE. 
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measure by TaIle^raiid>heIu^iipoa other occasions, broadly and 
boldly avowed that it waa in itself just asd necessary ; that the 

■p 1 - J’T- — t.- j __ j t f _ , r- 1 . 


case than even those emigrants whom storms had cast on their' 
natl^ e shore, and whom I^onaparte himself considered as objects 
of pity, not of punishment. He had indeed borne arms against 


tittguished emigrants. The act by whicli he was tremnned, and 
brought within the compass of French power, not of French law, 
was as much a vioUuen of the rights of nations, as tho procipita* 
tiOQ with which the protended tna! followed ihearres^ and the 


obson^, and where, thougli he might be ncctt«od of i*cvcnty, he 
could not be charged with violation of justice. This wos^safe 
language to Iicnrcrs from whom he was sure to receive neither 
olijeclion nor contnidieUOD, and is just an instance of an attempt, 
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on the part of a conscientiously guilty party, to establish, by re- 
peated asseverations, an innocence which was inconsistent with 
fact. But with strangers, from whom replies and argument 
might be expected, Napoleon took broader grounds. He alleged 
the deatli of the Duke d’Enghien to be an act of self-defence, a 
measure of state policy, arising out of the natural rights of huma- 
nity, by which a man, to save his own life, is entitled to take 
away that of another. “ I was assailed,” he said, “ on all hands 
by the enemies whom the Bourbons raised up against me ; threat- 
ened with air-guns, infernal machines, and deadly stratagems of 
every kind. 1 had no ti’ibunal on earth to which I could appeal 
for protection, therefore I had a right to protect myself ; and by 
putting to death one of those whose followers threatened my life, 
I was entitled to strike a salutary terror into the others.” ^ 

We have no doubt that, in this argument, which is in the ori- 
ginal much extended, Buonaparte explained his real motives ; at 
least we can only add to them the stimulus of obstinate resent- 
ment, and implacable revenge. But the whole resolves itself into 
an allegation of that state necessity, which has been justly called 
the Tyrant’s plea, and which has always been at hand to defend, 
or rather to palliate, the wor.st crimes of sovereigns. The prince 
may be lamented, who is exposed, from civil disaffection, to the 
dagger of the assassin, but his danger gives him no right to turn 
such a weapon even against the individual person by whom it is 
pointed at him. Far less could the attempt of any violent parti- 
sans of the House of Bourbon authorise the first consul to take, 
by a suborned judgment, and the most precipitate procedure, the 
life of a young prince, against whom the accession to the con- 
spiracies of wliich Napoleon complained had never been alleged, 
far less proved. In every point of view, the act was a mm’der ; 
and the stain of the Duke d’Engliien’s blood must remain inde- 
libly upon Napoleon Buonaparte. 

With similar sophistry, he attempted to daub over the violation 
of the neutral territory of Baden, which was committed for the 
purpose of enabling his emissaries to seize the person of his un- 
happy victim. This, according to Buonaparte, was a wrong 
which was foreign to the case of the Duke d’Enghien, and con- 
cerned the sovereign of Baden alone. As that prince never 
complained of this violation, “ the plea,” he contended, “ could 
not be used by any other person.” ^ This was merely speaking 
as one who has power to do ■wrong. To whom was the Duke of 
Baden to complain, or what reparation could he expect by doing 
so ? He was in the condition of a poor man, who suffers injustice 
at the hands of a wealthy neighbour, because he has no means 
to go to law, but whose acquiescence under the injm’y cannot 
certainly change its character, or render that invasion just which 


• See Las Coses, tom. iv., p. 2C9. 
- See Las Coses, tom. iv., p. 271. 
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It may be truly added, that eren the pliant argument of state 
necessity was far from justifying this fatal deed To liare re- 
tamed the Duke d Enghien a prisoner, os a hostage wlio might 
be made responsible for the Roy alists'abstaimng from their plots, 
might hare had m it some touch of policy , but tlie murder of 
the young and gallant pnnee, m a way so secret and so savage, 
iiad a deep moral effect upon the European world, and excited 
liatred against Buonaparte wherever the tale was told In tho 
well known words of rouehtf, the duke’s execution was w orse than 
a moral crime — it ivas a political blunder * It liad this conse- 
quence, most unfortunate for Buonaparte, that it seemed to Etamji 
his character as bloody and unforginng; and m so far prepared 
the public mind to receive the worst impressions, and authorised 
the worst suspicions, when other tragedies of a more mysten- 
0U3 character follow ed that of the last of the race of Condif * 


and then, by lay mg his head on the pillow, had secured the stick 
ui its position It did not escape the public, that tins was a modo 
of terminating life far more likely to be inflicted by the lands of 
others than those of tho deceased himself Surgeons were found, 
but men, it is said, of small reputation, to sign n report upon tho 
state of tho body, in which they aflinn that I’lchegru lad died by 
smcide ; y et as ho must have lost animation and sense so soon as 
he had twisted tlio stick to tho point of strasgulation, it bcims 

> See ia tbsAptwodix to thlirelnmv ^o It, ’ Fearnsa rasTieiMSi 
ro'ccKH'iiya ths Asssst Tnist, and OcATiior yhs IIlkc n LsoHits " 

* ** I rai not Ihe fwrwn who b««tU(«t lo cipTW blmwtf with the Irait 
rodralnt reircctina tbit Tlelcr«c aetliui tho H.nti of oalkino ssJ hoauuiltr 
'It more than a crime I^d, It laapobtirsl Hander word, which I record 
becaow Iber bare been repeated sad sitnbaled ts etben. — loiciia tom U, 

p *»>>. 

a * I deplore as me eh asanp man can powlblp do the ntutmpbe cf the 
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strange he should not have then unclosed his grasp on the fatal 
tourniquet, -which he used as the means of self-destruction. In 
that case the pressure must have relaxed, and the fatal purpose 
have remained unaccomplished. No human eye could see’ into 
the dark recesses of a state prison, but there were not wanting 
many who entertained a total disbelief of Pichegru’s suicide. It 
Avas argued that the first consul did not dare to bring before a 
public tribunal, and subject to a personal interrogatory, a man of 
Pichegru’s boldness and presence of mind — it was said, also, that 
his evidence would have been decisively favourable to Moreau — 
that the citizens of Paris were many of them attached to Piche- 
gru’s person — ^that the soldiers had not forgotten his military fame 
— and, finally, it was reported, that in consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, it was judged most expedient to take away his life in 
prison. Public rumour went so far as to name, as the agents in 
the crime, four of those Mamelukes, of whom Buonaparte had 
brought a small party from Egypt, and whom he used to have 
about his person as matter of parade. This last assertion had a 
strong impression on the multitude, who are accustomed to think, 
and love to talk, about the mutes and bowstrings of Eastern 
despotism. But with well-informed persons, its improbability 
threw some discredit on the whole accusation. The state prisons 
of France must have furnished from them officials enough of 
men as relentless and dexterous in such a commission as those 
Eastern strangers, whose unwonted appearance in these gloomy 
regions must have at once shown a fatal pimpose, and enabled 
every one to trace it to Buonaparte.^ 

A subsequent catastrophe, of nearly the same kind, increased 
by its coincidence the dark suspicions which arose out of the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Pichegru. 

Captain Wright, from v.’hose vessel Pichegru and his com- 
panions had disembarked on the French coast, had become, as 
we have said, a prisoner of war, his ship being captured by one 
of much superior force, and after a most desperate defence. 


’ “ M. de Bourricnne does not scruple to charRe -with a frightful crime the 
man whom he calls the friend of his youth, in whose service he had been for 
years, and by whom he sought to be again employed, as long as fortune was 
on his side. In my conscience, I believe there never existed a man less 
capable of committing such a crime than Napoleon; yet it is he whom the , 
^ schoolfellow of Brienne dares to accuse. On the morning of Pichegru's death, 

' I was in the first consul’s cabinet in the Tuileries, searching for some papers, 
when Savary was announced, and I heard him detail the particulars of the 
suicide, precisely as they were afterwards published. 1 read on Napoleon’s ; 
countenance the surprise which the event created, and little imagined that ^ 
there were men so base as to charge him with so detestable and uncalled-for a ' 
murder ; for the meeting between Pichegru and Moreau had been fully esta- 
blished.”— Joseph Buonapaute “ tVliat advantage could accrue to me from 

Pichegru’s assassination ?— a man who was evidently guilty, against whom 
evcnrproof was ready, and whose condemnation was certain. The fact is, that 
he found himself in a hopeless situation; his high mind could not bear to 
contemjilate the infamy of a public execution, he despaired of my clemency, 
or disdained to appeal to it, and put an end to his existence.” — Napoleo.v, 
Xas Cases, tom. iv., p. 230. 
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Under pretext that Ins evidence was necessarj to the conviction 
of Pichegru and Gcorjjes, he was brought to Pans, and lodged 
a close pnsoner lu the Temple It must also be mentioned, that 
Captam Wnght had been an officer under Sir Sidney Smith, and 
that the mind of fiuosaparte was tenaciously retentive of ani- 
mosity against those who had aided to withstand a darhng pur- 
pose, or dimmish and obscure the military renown, which was 
jet more dear to him The treatment of Captain Wnght was 
— must have been severe, even if it extended no farther than 
solitary imprisonment , bntreportswentabroad, that torture was 


ear to ear, the result, according to the account given by Govern 
ment, of his own impatience and despair This official account 
of the second suicide committed by a state prisoner, augmented 


to conceal, within the walls of the Icmpic, the eviilcnce which 
his person would hare exhibited in a public court of justice, of 
the dark and cruel practices by which confession was Eomctimcs 
extorted 

T» f_ •< , , 1. , > « >'necnung the 

fat • vll occnsions, 

th D IianiN, and 

no , * produced (o 

contr^ict his assertion , and so far as ho is mcnipated upon these 
heads, his enme can be only matter of strong su«picion Put it 
was singular that tins rago for suicido ehoidd /tai e thus 
the state prisons of Pans, and that both these men, dcicmimod 
enemies of tho Emperor, should have adopted the n>olution of 


ventured on such an open violation oJ the laws of jovtice, ougijt 
not to complain if ho is judged evpabk, in every fa.«o of su»pi 
cion, of sacrificing the ngfitn of humanitv to his pawions or hU 
interest. lie Jiimsclf lias affirmed, that \> right dinl, long bcfgrtj 
It was announced to tho pubhc, but lias given no rcavm why 
silence was prescrvctf with rewet to the event ' Tlio Duke do 
Jloij^aLvo denying all knowledge of Wright’s death, sclnow. 


> *«e^lpoI«cttia Ext'* val. it, r ttl 
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5o!!ci'''. tr.nS it w.'!'! .n (l.nrl: roji! luyj.'.rri'm'i j .'isnl inliin.'it'-; 

liif: iH'lii'f tJi.it rnijclu' at fill' iK'ttotn of till' lm"i'(ly.' lit 
roiirhc'.'; mil or jin'toiiili'i! Mouioir-s, {Iti- i.'.ilijrrt i-; not ini'ii* 
tioiK'i]. \Vc Ir-avo, in tlu' ol " riirity in v.liU-!) v.o foiitiil it, a (liv,iil> 
fill tali', Ilf v.'liicli till' truth t'.iniiat, in all jirol'-ihility, lx; l.nonn. 
tinii! till' .' ''oroiA of .nil In.nrt-N ••linll I-;' l.nitl <i]wn. 

Rill <if I’ioliopni, liy Ilia onn liatiil or In'- j.iilnr’s Titionr.j'.’vrto'a 
pivoninii-nt '•.•.•'.■s now K f; j.> (lo.nl uith fiiaira’i*'! .".nil Ini ronirai!'';i, 
r.i well .'11 witli Morf.'.n. With tho fir<-t it an i-aiy i.i'-l;, for 
the Cliniinn ehiof rot.ninn!, in fhr eoiirt of rriiniii.nl jn-tieo hefore 
which he 'tns ronveyeil, the ranie ftarlc"; tone of tlefi-itii'e 7'hirh 
lie hrifl fhnil.iyeil from the hecinninu. llearliniiv\h <l(:i il tlant hr 
cante t.i R.-irii for tiie •ahe of iiial.ini; war jut <in.nlly on Najioh rin, 
.nn<l (^eeineil only to rrj,'rrt hii r.njitivity, a-, it ha'I i!i).<'oiu'i rleiI his 
enteqiri'e. He tmnteil the ^in!;:' s with cou! conienijit, .".ml 
.tnin'TnJ hitn'elf liy r.nlliitij Tiiunot. v.hn ron'hieir.l the jiroinv*-'’, aii'l 
%nho ha'I hci.n an olil .l.nenhin. hy the n.'.nii' of ^ilnii'-ieiir Tiie-Roi. 
There was no tlifileiilty in ohtainitie font'-nce (if death aitainsi 
fleorpei and nineteen of Ids asM.eiater. ; anion;,*'! v.-Iinin was .-\r- 
niand de I’oh’trnae, for tiho'-o life liii hrothiT afTectionately teii- 
<k‘rcd his own. 7\nnand de l’oli"nae, however, with tevrn other,', 
wen' j'ardotied hy Ihionnjcirte ; or nither l.'.ani'hnuiit in roine 
cases', and irnjiriHcinient in otlien!, v.-ere Mihstitntr'd for n cajiital 
jinnislitnenf. Geor;:<-sand the reit were r.veciited, and died with 
tho most dotennined finnne.s'.'s. 

Tho discovery and f-itjijirossion of thi.ieonsiiii'acy r-eents to have 
produced, in a great degree, the efiV'ets exjh;cled hy nuonajiarlo. 
The Roy.nl jiarty hoeanie eileiit and finhinis-sive, .nnd, hut that 
their aversion to the reign of Najioleon fallowed ilcelf in latnjiooiiF, 
ratircF, and will ici.siii.s, whicli were circnlalud in tlicir evening jinr- 
tie.«, it coidd hardly Jiavo heeii hnowii to exist, OJlVr.is were inaile 
to Ifuonaji.arto to rid him of the remaining Ilonrhons, in consi- 
deration of a large .sum of money ; hnt with better judgment than 
liad dictated his conduct of late, he rejected tho jiroiio-sal. Hi.s 
intere.st, ho w.as now convinced, would l;o better eonsiilted by a 
line of policy whicli would reduce the exiled family to a stafo 
of insignificance, than hy any rash and violent proceedings, which 
inii.st necessarily draw mcn’.s attention, and, in doing so, were liholy 
to intere.st them in behalf of thcfiufrcrei's,aml animate them against 
their powerful ojipressor. With this puiiio.sc, the names of tho 


’ “'Wlicn, minister ot llio police. tliCFOiirces orinformntlon were open to 
me, I .ascertained tliat Wn'sht cut his throat in despair, after rcadlnR the 
account of the capitulation of tlie Aiistri.an pcncral, >Iack, at Ulm, Hint is, 
wliilc Napoleon was cnpa'’ed in tlic campaiipi of Austcrlltz. Can any one, in 
fact, without alike insultinp common sctifc and Rlory, admit that the Kmperor 
had attached so mucli importance to the dCBiriictioii of a scurvy Ilculennnt 
of tho IJnpIisti navy, ns to send from one of his most plorious fields of battle 
the order for his destruction? It 1ms been added, that it was I wiio received 
from him this commission : now 1 never quitted him for a sinple dnydurinp the 
whole campaign, from his departure from I’ans till his rctura.’’— S avacv, tom, 
ii., p. Gl. 
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]□ a]] panodx 
little allusion 
official journa 

wsely adopted towards a people ao iignt, anu JLimaitu so in- 
tensely with the interest of the moment, as the French, to whom 
the present is a great deal, the future much less, and the past 
nothing at all 



and more advantageous for Uuonaparte, as removing ctiurciy 
from the thoughts of the wpubbean party, and of tUo soldiers, a 

t • » will, own, 


of tho60 secret enemies. 

1 Slnoolres d« Fosebe (ois. L p $<7 

* ■* I wai Ibe penon whom th* Ant coMul Kat to him In iVe TrrepI* lo 
eoR>lBD»ici(« Ml rooMol and to nsk* ■rranccuKDl* *l>b bim for bit drpnr 
tura 1 gtvv him mf own rniriiiw ond the Ant coninl PoJd oil Iht tapcnMi 
of Ml Jooni(Y toIlarMlona. TboKCnml cipnMod owlOi lo too MadabitMo- 
rcan, X went njocIX lo fitch b«r and broosat her to tb* TetapW — Savakt 
tom. it, p CC. 
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CIIAPTP.U XXIX. 

I;: fi 'nnt! '!: tf in fr tlf Munf^r of 

f’r- jy.dv iP/.V?.*. f.i 7 'itllr'.;r\i!.‘{ of th< 
It of iif.'.n-t trsf’i /kVi'if.r.-'fr.ifi'/ In 

<i f-* frVrr'.iiM J*t'‘ — A;;,' (fct'. — (‘lar-yf 

iy IJr.oi-.itj^nrU .r’JtJ.if J/r. Mr. Sj-rnror 

SL:iil — <;c ■ :!n Jtirnifr'J fn r'i ihr ( vKt.V !■? 

•;)r</ oiui S'iiurr — iim./ I •htnia i ! — 

of Sir (sOrv^y t)y IlrUirh Jinr.tja! Ir<'rrr Stroni ; — 

i'r(n'l'r\: mUi'.t U / ,-f rnY/f J,or\{ jy.jin, )iti tlr .-t'ynts of fino- 
5!/j/~ir.V — f)r; lih — Jt.’fotttl Ay t!,r IM^r^jhtrv Prints f.rr of tint 

Tf.Oi:' (V.'ir.v/ l-ffor.- f/,r- "llc.U.'r Oj' 

— itr,4 jyr<-i>ij!-rlfy J>i-i,u^t l>y t!.' Vl.nr.r'Uor of fir Jfr pur. 

RvoNArAV.Ti'., n.*: 'VC have fiii'i), frnitiod n }:rrM ncci-'-'-icii of jiowor 
by tlif event <if Piclu-irni'rt ron--j>iraey. lint tin's in »/)nic 
jnt^.v'iirc, I'nnnlorkil.Ttici il by the <lin)imili''n of rlmmclcr 'vhich 
.itl.ichc'l tn the hidnniipins ninl jmmlvrin:; the <ri^i"hii')i, 

niul by the foul Kn‘.]ticions nrisjnj; from the iny.-tcrimi'i fnte of 
I’iehc;^! .nntl Wriuht. He jtos-c'O'ed no longer the reH|M‘ct 'vhicli 
ifiight be dnimod by .n victor nnd legivK-stfir, hnl Ii.tI di-itinetly 
fhowii thnt either the sn<blcn tein|>es;t of imgovenied I'n'eion, o» 
the i-nnl;Iing foeliiig's of jten-on.'il hntred, conld indtici! him to l.ohc 
the rc.ndiest me.nns of 'vrv.nK'ing the leL^est, ,ns well ns the hloodiest 
vongenncc. Deep indigiintion was felt through every country on 
the Continent, thongh Uussia nnd S'veden alone ventured to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with n proceeding ko contiary to the 
law of nations. The court of St. Petersburg went into state 
mourning for the Diihe d’Enghicn. and while the Rir-'sinn minis- 
ter at Paris presented a note to M. Talleyrand, complaining of 
the violation of the Duke of Baden’s territory, the Bussinn resi- 
dent at Ratishon w.os instructed to lay before the Diet of the 
Empire a rcmonslranco to the Bame eflbct. The .Swedish minis- 
ter did the s.ime. The answer of the French minister 'vns 
hostile and oUcnsivc.* He trc.atcd with scorn the pretensions of 
Russia to interfere in the afihirs of Franco and Gennany, .and 
accused that power of being desirous to rekindle the (lames of war 
in Euroi'e. This correspondence tended greatly to infl.aine the 
discontents already subsisting betwixt France and Russia, and 
was one main cause of again engaging Fnance in war with that 
powerful enemy. 

Tlie Russian and Swedish remonstr.anco to the Diet produced 
no effect Austria w.os too much dcpres.sed, Prussia was too 
closely leagued 'vith Franco to he influenced by it ; and there were 
none of the smaller powers who could be o.xpccted to provoke the 


1 See Annual Register, Tol. xlvi., pp. Ct2-C5C. 
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di<>pleasure of the first consul, bj seconding the complaint of tJie 
\ lolafion of the temtorj of Baden The blood of the Duke d En 
ghien was not, however, destined to sleep unavenged m his ob 
scure dwelling The Duke of Baden himself requested tlie matter 
might be left to silence and obhvion , but man} of the German 
potentates felt as men, what thej dared not, in their hour of 
weakness resent as princes. It nas a topic repeatedly and efTi 
caciously resumed wlicncvcr an opportunit} of resistance against 
the umvcrsal conqueror present^ itself, and the perfid} and 
cruelty of the wliole transaction continued to animate new ene- 


lievcd that he felt the deatli of the Duke d'Enghien to be the most 
reprehensible as well ns the most impolitic act m his life 

Already aware of the unpopularity which attached to his late 


he desired to represent as measures of retaliation Singular 
manccuvrcs were resorted to for the purpose of confirming tlio 
opmiona winch he was desirous to impress umn the world The 
imprudence— so, at least, it seems— of kir Drake, UntiKli rc<i 


fact, employed b} the hrsl consul to trej^an Sir Drake Into oa 


lious respecting the sinccntyof the person with whom he njui 



Kn; o5:orirfK nrjtnor.i’. 


afi 


{;'.n'.rtl tiis iiUftx'iHir -’. Mr. J'j'Mict'f Srsui’i!. tlf nriii ls t sivriv r>? 
St!i!!rrir<l. fiirs;:!'*,! in .n ■•-itniL'jr iiitritriir. .ijij'c.-.jM .'ll',! 

lA h.-xvi' Ik'-.-ii .n Miw f j'n .-n! f.>r him !>y sin- I’r* nch (idvcni- 
in-!)!, 

nnon.'ijv.nrid fftilt',! i:i't fA in.ihf th#* tiSJU'f! n-j- t'f tli- ' A 

‘.vliich vrn’ jirAjiniics’.''.! r. ith {rn m I’lnn hy 
H<'?:ii'T,’ Uisn lu-I'i thi' (’fTirt* nf f^nuxl j«th:c. Hi- iinohnl tix’ 
f.iiih of r.nti'*:;'-, .v. if six- Ihilo d'Kttrhit n h-Tl h'< !i ' Jill ri- iiHni: 
in nniSrvslisy nt K'.S'-nln-iin. ninl fM-iniini-,i r.^riiii’! 

r.s.'^x.'-'-in.TSion. r.^ if Iii>. f t.n!'* <!i!n;;r.'n'X ronhl no! uluMMTi'ii 
of Uu' <-f l'ii'!K:rnt. ’ri!"' ro:nii!.ii'-nn! > ■Ar s\ Sin!'.- 

"nnl Munich n rulily onl- ml Smith niid iJrrilx" to h-.-^vc their 
ciinri.*' t mn! the i.-.t'.cr forcei} to dejort f.ti f.t-ii.nm! I>y rrccs- 
to avoiil l eim; },iihi.i]-petl hy tlx- Fn-tx-h "<'!xi:iiiix 

Tiic fn'.e v,hirh .’'Ir. llmhe <!r«'.aile,l, nixl )t.Trni%\Iy 

O'capcd, nctmilly Sirficorye Untiiholil, n-’-iih itt r.t the free 

Ocnnnn city of ll.'imhur^h, in lher.n}>nci!y tif he* nriti'h .^l.^je.'■^y^s 
envoy to the rirele of J^ower S.TNony, <tn the nie]it of tlic ‘J-'ilh 
Octoher, lie .•■eir.ed, in viol.ntion of tlx- riylitrf ntt.nched hy 
the l.^l^v of nation'; to the |)(’t>on‘; of 3tnh:i''‘-.n(lon*. re) well p.ij to the 
territoric-i of tx-ntml cnintrii'". hy n party of tlx' I'rench trcHtn'i, 
who cne.*ed the liihe for that purpn**?. 'J’he envoy, with In') 
liajnTS. v..n'! tlion tniti'-ferred to I’ari') in the eaiiarity of .n clofo 
jtrii-'oner, and thrown itito the fatal Tetnple. 'J'lie ntino'.t anxiety 
w.as excited even ntnon.est llnonaparto’fi ininit tcre, ho^t thit im- 
pri-'^onincnt Mionld hi; intended as n prelude to further violctien; 
and both rouchc and 'J'.alleynmd exerted what influence they 
po.'jot'jesc'd over the iniixl of N.njwleon, to pn-vent the proccediiifrs 
which Were to he apprehended. The King of l’nx;>i.'i .olr-o ex- 
tended Ids powerful interpo'^ition ; and the result was, that Sir 
George Rumbold, after two days’ inipriFoninent, was dismissed to 
England, on giving his ])arole not to return to Hamburgh. It 
seems proh.ablc, although the J/oaiVcirr calls this genfloman the 
worthy associate of Dnike and Spencer Smith, and speaks of dis- 
coveries atnongothis papers which were to cidighten the jniblic on 
the policy of England, that nothing precise was .alleged against 
him, even to palliate the outrage whicli the I'rcnch ruler had com- 
mitted. 

The tenor of Buonaparte’s conduct in another instance, to- 
w.arcls a Briti.sh nobleman of distinction, though his schcine was 
rendered abortive hy the sagacity of the noble individual against 
whom it was directed, is a striking illustration of the .species of 
intrigue practised hy the Erench police, and enables us to fonn a 
cori'cct judgment of the kind of evidence upon whieli Buonni)nrte 
brought forward his calumnious accu-sation against Britain and 
her subjects. 

* For the First and Second Fcporls of the Grand Judge to the First Consul, 
on the alleged Conspiracies against him, see Annual Register, vol. xlvi., pp. 
(il9, C22, 
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The Earl of Elgin, lately ambaasadcr of Great Entain at the 


£.c , an order arrived for committing his lordship to dose cus> 
tody, m reprisal, it vias said, of sesenties etercised in ^gland 
on the French General Boyer The truth was, that the affair 
of General Boj er had been satisfactorily explained to the French 
Government In the Parisian papers, on the contrary, his lord 
ship’s impnsonment was ascribed to barbanties nliich lie was 
said to have instigated against the French prisoners of warm 
Turkey — a cliai^ totally without foundation Lord Elgin was. 


- , , I'cssicins 

by the usage to 

1* ^ _ J . e. . « A 1 a. 


wards, the commandant of the fortre*«,meontcr«ation wlili Lord 
Elgin, spoke of the pnvincr in question as a person whose health 


A few weeks afterward*, and not till ho had been subjected to 
iw>cral acts of sorenty and vexation. Lord IJgin was pcrniitted 




in-i'i t.onn n.oj.v. Cl 

for nn .niiwfr. With tltr rajnr pniilriieo which tli^Iincniif'hml 
hi*: conthic* nt Ivonnit-s honl Klpiii th'tnitictl the jiorlrc^M in the 
nicirinu tit. nnd Cnsis'l that the h i!*T wa*: fmm llic ctato {'ri-foiicr 
alrc-nily jiicnticnril ; tint it c^ntaincil nti nrcosint nf hi'> Ifin," im- 
pri^-MK-il for ati nttcmjtl (<* hum flu* I'n-nrh licet; niitl tlci.nih-d 
111'; plnu r.s one which he hail elill in view, ninl uhich he lieM 
out in the cnlnuri Jno^t likely, at he jinh,;* '!, to interf-t nn Ivn;^" 
lihhnnn. The jncket aho i>>veri'il h-ttejw to the I'omie d’Artoie, 
aiul other forcirrncr^ of »li*.ti!!ctic.ji, nhieh I.ortl Mlcin v'n*i re- 
tpu'^ti'il to foruanl nith Ijis h*v-l eommience. Lord KL'in thne.t 
the letteni into the fire isi |.r«-,M'nce of the jiorttf!:':, and licjil her 
in the i\wni till they were ontin ly coio.iimnl ; oxidninin;; In her, 
at tlie fame time, that ntch letters to him ns ininht he thdiverivl 
hy any other channel than the onlinary rhonld he at once 
sent to the governor of the town. His lordship judged it his far- 
ther duty to montion to the pn-fect the conspiracy di'tailcd in the 
letter, itndi'r the condition, however, that no stej's should he taken 
in conscfjucnce, unless the affair hccanie hnoxut from some other 
quarter. 

Some short time after thc'e transactions, and when Iluonnp.arto 
was appointwl to a‘ 5 utnc the imj>eria 1 crown, (at whicli ))criod 
there was hope of a goner.il act of grace, which should empty the 
prisons.) I.ord Klgin’s fellow-captive at Lonnies, being, it .setuns, 
.1 retd pri'SDner, as xvcll as a spy, in hojxes of meriting a share in 
this measure of clemency, made a full eonfi'S-sion of all which ho 
had done or designed to do agJiinst Isapoleon’s inicn'st, I.ord 
Llgin xvas nntunilly inien'sted in this confession, which appeared 
in the il/onifeur, and w.ns n good deal stirpriscd to see that a 
detail, otherwise niinnfc, bore no reference to, or corTcsj>ondenco 
regarding, the jilan of Iniming the Hrest fleet. He lost no time 
in writing an account of the particulars wo have mentioned to a 
friend at Paris, by whom they were communicated to Monsieur 
Fargucs, senator of the district of lie.arn, whom those plots par- 
ticularly interested as having his senntorio for their scone. 
When Lord Elgin’s letter was put into his baud, the senator 
cliangcd counten.ancc, and presently after expressed Ills high 
congratulation at what he called Lord Elgin’s providential csaipe. 
He then intimated, with anxious hesitation, that the whole was 
a plot to entrap Lord Elgin ; that the letters were written at 
Paris, and sent down to Bc.arii by a confidential agent, with the 
full expectation that they would be found in his lordship’s posses- 
sion. Tliis was confirmed by tlio coinmandant of Lourdes, with 
whom Lord Elgin had afterwards an unreserved coinmunieation, 
in xvliich he laid aside the jailor, and resumed the behaviour of a 
gentleman. Ho iniputcd Lord Elgin’s liberation to the favour- 
able report which he himself and his lieutenant had in.ado of the 
calm and dignified manner in wliich his lordship had withstood 
the artifices wlucli they’ had been directed to use, with a view 
of xx’orkihg on his feelings, and leading him into some intomper- 
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ance of expression against France or her ruler, winch might 
have furnished a pretext for treating him with seventi, and for 
imphcating the Bntish Gotemment m the imprudence of one of* 
her nobles, invested with a diplomatic character • 

The above narrative forms a singularly luminona commentary 
on the practices imputed to Messrs Drake and Spencer, and 
subsequently to Sir George Rnmbold , nor is it a less striking 
illustration of the detenlum of the unfortunate Captain right 
With one iota less of prudence and presence of mind. Lord 
Elgin must have been entangled m the snaro winch was so 
treacherously spread for him Had he eien engngo<l m ten 
nunutes conversation wi •' vi”-*- s » 

would ba^e been m the I -«f * »'■ ' t 

import after his own pie' * <>- ' r I 1 

packet of letters e^en fo- 1 1 i-i ' , 1 1 \ * 1 

he might have most innocently aonc, he woulu ]rulaliy bait 
been seized with them upon hia person, and it must in tliat case 
have been impossible for him to repel such nccusatioa^, as Bun 
naparte would have no doubt founded on a circumstance so sus* 
pieious 


I 

antlionscd any human being to conduct lii<n*eir tn a manner 
contrary to the liouour of this country, or the dictates of 1 u 
manity ’ ’ 

This explicit declaration, made bv Dntuh ministers m a situa 
tion where detected falsehood would liai e proved dangerous to 
those by whom it sras piscti«cd, » to be rbeed against l! e 
garbled correspondence of which the FiTncli powesi^ them 
selves, b) means violently subverMTo of the U* of nations , an 1 
which corrcspondcDCC was the result of intrigue* that would 

* This serOBBt it sbatrtclwl frvm tti* AiU drtal suhlch b<rt d i •< 
tb* fcOBoar to commsaicst* la aa ••tboatintwi siuBicnpt — s 

» ^ o» Ea/l of CarUU 

* ?*« ruliaatBUrr Psbstes, AfrU tSM. ssL It p Ut 
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never have existed hut for the treacherous suggestions of their 
own agents. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Napoleon meditates a change of title from Chief Consul to Emperor 
— A Motion to thispiurpose brought forieard in the Tribunate — 
Opposed by Carnot— Adopited by the Tribunate and Senate — 
Outline of the Nexo System — Coldly received by the People — Na- 
poleon visits Boulogne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Frontiers of 
Germany, where he is received loith respect — The Coronation — 
Pius VII. is summoned from Pome to perform the Ceremony at 
Paris — Details — Peflections — Changes that took place in Italy 
— NajJoleon appointed Sovereign of Italy, and Crowned at Milan 
— Genoa annexed to France. 

The time seemed now propitious for Buonaparte to make the 
last remaining movement in the great game, which he had hitherto 
played witli equal skill, boldness, and success. The opposing fac- 
tions of the state lay in a great measure prostrate before him. 
The death of the Duke d’Enghien and of Pichegru had intimi- 
dated the Royalists, while the exile of Moreau had left the Re- 
publicans without a leader. 

These events, while they greatly injured Buonaparte’s cha- 
racter as a man, extended, in a like proportion, the idea of his 
power, and of his determination to employ it to the utmost 
extremity against whoever might oppose him. Tliis moment, 
therefoi’e, of general submission and intimidation was the fittest 
to be used for transmuting the military baton of the first consul 
into a sceptre, resembling those of the ancient and established 
sovereignties of Europe ; and it only remained, for one who could 
now dispose of France as he listed, to dictate the form and fasliion 
of the new emblem of his sway. 

The title of King most obviously presented itself ; but it was 
connected with the claims of the Bourbons, which it was not 
Buonaparte’s policy to recall to remembrance. That of Emperor 
implied a yet higher power of sovereignty, and there existed no 
competitor who could challenge a claim to it. It was a novelty 
also, and flattered the French love of change ; and though, in fact, 
the establishment of an empire was inconsistent with the various 
oaths taken against royalty, it was not, in terms, so directly con- 
tradictory to them. As the I’e-establishment of a kingdom, so far 
it was agreeable to those who might seek, not indeed how to keep 
their vows, but how to elude, in words at least, the charge of 
having broken them. To Napoleon’s own ear, the word King 
might sound as if it restricted his power -within the limits of the 
ancient kingdom ; while that of Emperor might comprise domin- 
ions equal to the u'ide sweep of ancient Rome herself, and the 
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bouDds of the habitable earth alone conld be considered as cir* 
cumscnbiDg their extent 

The mam body of the nation being passive or intimidated,* 
there «as no occasion to stand upon much ceremoo} Tnth tho 
constitutional bodies, the members of which tfere selected and 
paid by Buonaparte himself, held their posts at his pleasure, liad 
every species of adi'aneement to hope if they promoted his 
schemes, and eveiy evil, of which the least would be depniation 
of office, to expect, should they thwart him 

On the 30th of April, 1804, Curtfe,* an orator of no great note, 
(and who was perhaps selected on that very account, that his 
proposal might be diaavoweO, should it meet with unexpected 
opposition,) took the lead in this measure, which was to destroy 
the slight and nominal remains of a freo constitution which 
France retained under her present form of goyemment “ It 
was time to hid adieu,” he aaid, “ to political illusions, Tlic in- 
temaltranquiUity of France had been regained, pcaco with foreign 
states had been secured by victory The finances of tho country 
had been restored, ita code of laws lenoyatcd andTC-cstablvsheu 
It was tune to ascertain the possession of these blessings to tho 
nation in future, and the orator saw no mode of doing this 
rendenog the supreme power hereditary in Uie person and family 
of Napoleon, to whom France owed such a debt of gratitude 
This, ho stated, was tho umversal dcsiro of the army and of tho 
people He invited the Tnbunate, therefore, to giy o cITect to the 
general wish, and hail Napoleon Buonaparte the title of Fm 
peror, as tliat which best correspondca with tho dignity of the 
nation ”* 

The memhero of theTnbunato contended with each other who 
should most cohaneo tho merits of Napoleon, and prove, m tho 
most logical and rhetorical terms, the advantages of arbitrary 
power over the various modifications ofwopular or limited govern 
ments But one man,CaTnot,was bow enough to oppose the full 


genumo and ainecroi and that, lo pomt of firmness and pul he 


• Car*«wu bom at St AitJr* BetrMirr laiTVl Jxlve t\»Trl 

Iseosu wuCliwviitd h*«Marr^wlwt«wttcit«T«{ Muu. 

la IDO. ^>t«lton l>nta«cd oa blai ta« ml* ef Coast LabOltM irov 

*Mosltear 133. Aa xJ. , Meatta~tw^ Itut d« rrtstv, tin, «U p- S' 
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spirit, Carnot equalled the ancient patriots whom he aspired to 
imitate. His speech was as temperate and expressive as it was 
eloquent. Buonaparte, he admitted, had saved France, and saved 
it by the assumption of absolute power ; hut this, he contended, 
was only the temporarj’ consequence of a violent crisis of the 
kind to which republics were subject, and the evils of which 
could only be stemmed by a remedy equally violent. The present 
head of the government was, he allowed, a dictator; but in the 
same sense in which Fabius, Camillus, and Cincinnatus, were so 
of yore, who retired to the condition of private citizens when 
they had accomplished the purpose for which temporary supre- 
macy had been intrusted to them. The like was to be expected 
from Buonaparte, who, on entering on the government of the 
state, had invested it with republican forms, which he had taken 
a solemn oath to maintain, and which it was the object of Curve’s 
motion to invite him to .violate. He allowed that the various 
republican forms of France had been found deficient in stability, 
which he contended was owing to the tempestuous period in 
which they had been adopted, and the excited and irritable tem- 
per of men fired with political animosity, and incapable at the 
moment of steady or philosophical reflection ; but he appealed to 
the United States of America, as an example of a democratical 
government, equally wise, vigorous, and permanent. He admitted 
the virtues and talents of the present governor of France, but 
contended that these attributes could not be rendered hereditary 
along with the throne. He reminded the Tribunate that Domitian 
had been the son of the wise Vespasian, Caligula of Germanicus, 
and Commodus of Marcus Aurelius. Again, he asked, whether 
it was not wronging Buonaparte’s glory to substitute a new title 
to that which he had rendered so illustrious, and to invite and 
tempt him to become the instrument of destroying the liberties 
of the very country to which he had rendered such inestimable 
services ? He then announced the undeniable proposition, that 
what services soever an individual might render to the state of 
which he was a member, there were bounds to public gratitude 
prescribed by honour as well as reason. If a citizen had the 
means of operating the safety, or restoring the liberty of his 
country, it could not be termed a becoming recompense to sur- 
render fo him that very liberty, the re-establishment of which 
had been his own work. Or what glory, he asked, could accrue 
to the selfish individual who should claim the surrender of his 
country’s independence in requital of his services, and desire to 
convert the state which his talents had preserved into his own 
private patrimony ! ^ 

Carnot concluded his manly and patriotic speech by declaring, 
that though he opposed, on grounds of conscience, the alteration 
of government which had been proposed, he would, nevertheless, 


1 Montgaillard, tom. vi., p. 78 ; Monitcur, No. 222, An. xii. 
VOL, III. E 
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When lu3 oration was concluded, there was a contention for 


pleading of a wily procure*!*, who endeavours to persuade some 
simple maiden, that the services rendered to her by a liberal and 
gallant admirer, can only be rewarded bj the sacrifice of her 


project of establishing despotism under its own undt«guLsed titli, 
riastcncd to form a senatus consultum, « hicli established the niw 
constitution of France Tiie ou(linc,*-for w liat would it servo to 
trace tlio minute details of a design sletehed lo the sand, and 
obhtcrated by the tide of subsequent events,* — was as follows — 
Ist, Napoleon Buonaparte was declared li'reditary Lmpiror 
of the French nation The empire was made hcrcJitari, first 
in tlio male line of tho Emperor’s direct dcoccndints. lading 
these, Napoleon might adopt tlio sons or gmnd'ions of his hro* 
tlicrs, to succeed him m such order a* he might point out. In 
default of sudi adoptive licirs, Josephand LouHlluonarartc were, 
m succession, dccl^d the lawful heirs of the empire i ucien and 
Jerome Buonaparte were excluded from this nen inheritance, a* 
they had both liisebliged Napoleon by luatT} mg witliout las con 
sent. 


Ties, named of course by Uio unperor iiiinvtf, coiinuui g of nit 

■ '* b«n a mnaber of tti« TrRxuui* Carnol (poVt and trixt arilnti ih^ 
ntabUihmcntof Ibccraflr* Sat Swcondarl optna-ul cutnlt (<n lui Bittaii 
on* lo tbtadmlobtnlioik''— ^arotsu'< UuVutft lio lr,p Ml 

tForlhedwfw pait^d tbaTrilaBaUon tb* 3J of Sfi» antcanWai It 
II • (onjcrrallT* beniKoa IE* MlovIssSay im Aautal IUr*(ar <nl i|tl 
(• (L.i 

1 *'<eOr7inIcSctiatuCeo«a'ttin May iff Aasut R«;bur toLtlri |> O * 
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relatives, connexions, and most faithful adherents, formed his 
Grand Council. The rank of Marshal of the Empire was con- 
ferred upon seventeen of the most distinguished generals, com- 
prehending Jourdan, Augereau, and others, formerly zealous Re- 
publicans.i Duroc was named Grand Marshal of the Palace ; 
Caulaincourt, Master of the Horse ; Berthier, Grand Huntsman, 
and the Comte de Segur, a nobleman of the old court. Master of 
Ceremonies. 

Thus did republican forms, at length and finally, give way to 
those of a court ; and that nation, which no moderate or rational 
degree of freedom would satisfy, now contentedly, or at least pas- 
sively, assumed the yoke of a military despot. France, in 1792, 
had been like the wild elephant in Ms fits of fury, when to oppose 
his course is death ; in 1804, she was like the same animal tamed 
and trained, who kneels down and suffers himself to be moimted 
by the soldier, whose business is to drive him into the throng of 
the battle. 

Measm’es were taken, as on former occasions, to preserve ap- 
pearances, by obtaining, in show at least, the opinion of the people, 
on this radical change of their system Government, however’, 
wei-e already confident of their approbation, which, indeed, had 
never been refused to any of the various constitutions, however 
inconsistent, that had succeeded each other with such rapidity. 
Secure on this point, Buonaparte’s accession to the empire was 
proclaimed with the greatest pomp, without waiting to inquii’e 
whether the people approved of his promotion or otherwise. The 
proclamation was coldly received, even by the populace, and ex- 
cited little enthusiasm.® It seemed, according to some writers, 
as if the shades of D’Enghien and Pichegru had been present m- 
visibly, and spread a damp over the ceremony. The Emperor 
was recognised by the soldiery with more warmth. He visited 
the encampments at Boulogne, ivitli the intention apparently, of 
receiving such an acknowledgment from the troops as was paid 
by the ancient Franks to their monarchs, when they elevated 


1 Montgaillard, tom. vi., p. 103 ; Annual Register, vol. xlvi., p. G63. 

- “ In the army the proposed change went down of itself ; this is easily ac- 
coxmted for. The dragoons gave the first impulsion. They sent an address 
to the first consul, in which they alleged that their efforts would he of no ser- 
vice if wicked men should succeed in taking away his life ; that the best w.ay to 
thwart their designs, and to fix their resolute, was to put the imperial crown 
on his head, and to fix that dignity in his family. After the dragoons came 
the cuirassiers, Uien all the corps ot infantry, and then the seamen ; and lastly, 
those of the civil orders who wished for the change, followed the example of 
the army. The spirit spread in an instant to the smallest parishes ; the first 
consul received carriages full of such addresses. A register for the reception 
of votes was opened in every parish in France. It was the summa^' of nil 
these votes, laid before the senate, that formed the basis of the pi'OCes-verl/itl 
of inauguration of the Buonaparte family to the imperial dignity.” — S.^vaky, 
tom. ii., p. CS. 

n “ Napoleon’s clevation to the imperial dignity met, from all quarters, rvilli 
the most chilling reception ; there were public fetes without animation, and 
without joy.” — Fouche, tom. i., p. 272. . 
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tliem on flieir Lucl lejs Seated on an iron clnir, «aiJ to Iia^e 
belonged to King Dagobert, he took las place between two ini* 
monee camps, and haxing before him the Channel and the hostile 
coasts of England The weather, «e hare been assured, had been 
tempestuous, but no sooner had the Emperor assumed his scat, 


ieet oi ^apo!eon as it hafl formerly done towards tliose ol Lanute 
the Dane 

The Emperor, accompanied with his Empress, who bore her 


e\cry thing to hope and fear from so powerful a neighbour, has- 
tened to pay their compliments to Napoleon m person, which more 


stances of solemnity, which )iad been bc^onti thcnsch of any 
temporal pnnec, howerer powerful, for many age* llts policy 
was often marked by a wwi to rente. Imitate, and connect his 
own titles and interest with some ancient obscrranco of former 
dasa , IS if the no' city of liis cbims coul 1 have liecn rcndcrcil 
more sencraVo by in'csting them with antxjuatid form*, or as 
men of low birth, when rai*^ to wealth and rank, arc somctmic* 
desirous to conceal the ob*cnnty of their origin tin ler the Haze 
of heraldic honour* Pope Ico, lie rrmemberef, hid llaccd a 
golden crown on the head of Cliirlcmague, an 1 ] irvIainiM him 
Emperor of the Roman* Pius \ II , he dctcmiiiu.'d, shoul 1 d > 
the same for a successor to mncli tnore than iho actual l^wtr of 


troiestani eyes iruiani, men sitai n i,iiii.'i, ^ 
to France to perform the coronation of the snccis'f-l cf irf, by 
whom the S<« of Romo luJ been more tlian oncu ImniMcJ, 
iilhged, and inipo'in»l wf, bnt by whom al*o h r i-owcr lad 
been re erected and rv*.toml, not only In Italy , I ut in 1 ratico 
iL-oIf 

llumiliatingas the compliance with lluonapartc’* re ii r-it mti't 
Itaro st-emed to the more iIc»ote«l lath he*, Piui >II ha I 
alrcalr raenfiee*!, to ol tain thoCoitconlat, rn much i f the j<owrr 
and pn' lieges of the Roman Sec, that lieeoul 1 hanlly Ij*c U-tii 


• r«<Kt e un. iL p- 
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justified if he Imd inn the risk of losing the advantages of a treaty 
so dearly purchased, by declining to incur some j)ei-sonal trouble 
or, it might be termed, some direct self-abasement. The Pope, 
and the cardinals whom he consulted, implored the illumination 
of Heaven upon their councils ; but it was the stern voice of ne- 
cessity which assured them, that except at the risk of dividing 
the Church by a schism, thej’ could not refuse to comply with 
Buonaparte’s requisition. The Pope left Home on the s'th No- 
vember. He was every where received on the road with the 
highest respect, and most profound vcncr.ation ; the Alpine pre- 
cipices themselves had been secured by parapets wherever they 
could expose the venerable Father of the Catholic Church to 
danger, or even apprehension. Upon the 25th November he 
met Buonaparte at Fontainbleau ;• and the conduct of the Em- 
peror Napoleon was as studiously respectful towaixls him .as that 
of Charlemagne, whom he was pleased to call liis predecessor, 
could have been towards Leo. 

On the 2d Decembei', the ceremonj’ of the coronation took 
place in the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, with the addition 
(if every cei’emony which could be devised to add to its solemnity.^ 
Yet we have been told, that the multitude did not particijiate in 
the ceremonial with that eagerness which characterises tho in- 
habitants of all capitals, but especially those of Paris, upon similar 
occasions.® They had, within a very few yeara, seen so many ex- 
hibitions, processions and festivals, established on the most dis- 

1 “ The Emperor went to moot the Pope on the road to Nemours. To avoid 
ceremony, the prctc.vt of a ImntinR party was assumed: the attendants, with 
liis equipages, were in tlie forest. Tlio Emperor came on liorseback, and in a 
hunting dress, with his retinue. It was at the half moon at the top of the hill 
that the meeting took place. There the Pope's carriage drew up ; he got out 
at the left door in his white costume ; the ground was dirty ; he did not like 
to step upon it with his white silk shoes, hut was obliged to do so at last. 
Napoleon alighted to receive him. They embraced ; and the Emperor’s car- 
riage, which had been purposely driven up, was advanced a few paces; but 
men were posted to hold the two doors open ; at the moment of getting in, 
the Emperor took the right door, and an officer of the court handed the Pope 
to the left, so that they entered the carriage by the two doors at the same time. 
Tile Emperor naturally seated himself on the right ; and this first step decided, 
without negotiation, upon the etiquette to be observed during the whole time 
that the Pope was to remain at Paris.” — Savakv, tom. ii., p. 73. 

- “ The departure of the Pope from the Tuileries for the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, was delayed for a short time by a singular cause. Every body was 
ignorant in France, that it was customary at Rome when the Pope went out 
to officiate in the great churches, for one of his firincipal chamberlains to set 
off a little before him, mounted on an ass, and carrj’ing a large cross, such as 
is used in processions. It was not till the very moment of departure that this 
custom was made known. The chamberlain would not, for all the gold in 
the world, have derogated from the practice, and accepted a nobler animal. 
All the grooms of the Tuileries were instantly despatched in quest of an ass ; 
and they were fortunate enough to find a tolerably well-looking one, which 
was hastily caparisoned. The chamberlain rode with a composure which no- 
thing could disturb, through the innumerable multitudes who lined the quays, 
and could not help laughing at this odd spectacle, which they beheld for the 
first time.”— Savauy, tom. ii., p. 75. 

3 “ At the ceremony of the coronation, the acclamations, at first extremely 
■few, were afterwards reinforced by the multitude of men in office, {foncliun- 
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cordant principles, which, thoQgh annourced as permanent and 
uncliangeable, liad sBCCe«s»ely giren waj to newer doctnni-<, 
that they considered the splen^d reprc'enfatiou before them an 
an unsubstantial pageant, which would fade awaj m Sts turn 
Buonaparte himself seemed absent and glooni%, till recalled to a 
sense of liis grandeur by tbe toicc of the numerous deputies and 
functionanea sent up from all the sercral departments of France, 
to witness the coronation • Tliesc functionaries had been selected 
w ith due attention to tlicir political opinions , and man) of then 


sions. With his hands upon the Scripture, and m the form in 
which it was repealed to b«m b) the Pope. But in the act of 
coronation itself, there was a marbed de> lation from tho unn cr- 
sal custom, charactenstie of the man, thco!:e,and theconjnncture 
In all other similar solemnities llie crow n had been placed on the 
smercign’fi head by the presiding spinlual person, as represent 
ing the Deitv, b) whom princes rule But not c\cn from the 


who remember having beheld it, must now doubt whether thr« 
were waking, or whether fancy liad framed a vision so dazzling 
in its appearance, so extraordinary m »Li ongui and rrcgre<», and 
so ephemeral m its endurance * 

The acrv day lioforc the ceremonv of coronation, (that |s, on 
tho Ist of becember,) the Senate 1 a I waited njxin llie I mpemr 
with tho result of tho votea colleclid in the dcrartmrnK, which, 
till that lime, had been taken for grantH lipwanli of tl m 


cliattau, declared, *■ iiits rvpoil was tub uuluwkm if 

nolrr/l wba were eamDinnett frera al) fsrr* et Freiice l« V* frtMnl si l*>« 
enronatloB Hat eron r((srTi!ssl<>IU|^«e« Ivapuicoa (usbU cet-1 ss4 xUsI 
spectstan.*'^t’ote«r len U f O 
' MonltsILsnl. ten- *1 r 

* MARicBltUri Ion lit, Anasst ltr;ijirz.iaL tliV.p on, Sstiry. 
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the people’s choice. No government could plead a title more 
authentic.” * 

This was the established language of the day ; but when the 
orator went farther, and mentioned the measure now adopted as 
enabling Buonaparte to guide into port the vessel of the Hc^JubUc, 
one would have thought there was mox’e irony than compliment 
in the expression. 

Napoleon replied, by promises to employ the power which the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, tlie people, and the army, Iiad 
conferi’ed upon him, for the advantage of that nation which he 
himself, VTiting from fields of battle, had first saluted with the 
title of the Great He promised, too, in name of his Dynasty, 
that his children should long preserve the throne, and bo at once 
the first soldiers in the army of Fr.ance, and the first magistrates 
among her citizens.^ 

As every word on such an occasion was scrupulously, sifted 
and examined, it seemed to some that this promise, which Napo- 
leon volunteered in behalf of childi-cn who had as yet no exist- 
ence, intimated a meditated change of consort, since from his 
present Empress he had no longer any hope of issue. Others 
censured the prophetic tone in which he announced what would 
bo the fate and conduct of unborn beings, and spoke of a reign, 
newly commenced, under the title of a Dynasty, which is usually 
applied to a race of successive princes. 

We pause for a moment to consider the act of popular accession 
to the new government ; because there, if any where, we are to 
look for something like a legal right, in virtue of which Napoleon 
might claim obedience. He himself, when pleading his own 
cause after his fall, repeatedly rests his right to be considered and 
treated as a legitimate monarch, upon the fact, that he was called 
to the crown by the voice of the people.^ 

We will not stop to inquire how the registers, in which the votes 
of the citizens were enrolled, were managed by the functionaries 


1 Annual Register, vol. xlvi., p. 685. 

2 “ I ascend the throne, to which the unanimous wishes of the senate, the 
people, and the army have called me, with a heart penetrated with the great 
destinies of that people, whom, from the midst of camps, I first saluted with 
the name of Great. From ray youth, my thoughts have been solely fixed upon 
them, and I must add here, that my pleasures and my pains are derived entirely 
from the happiness or misery of my peojde. My descendants shall long pre- 
serve this throne ; in the camps, they will he the first soldiers of the arm}-, 
sacrificing their lives in the defence of their country. As magistrates, they 
will never forget that the contempt of the laws, .and the confusion of social 
order, are only the result of the imbecility and unsteadiness of princes. You, 
senators, whose councils and support have never failed me in the most difficult 
circumstances; your spirit will be h.anded down to, your successors. Be over 
the i)rops and first counsellors of that throne, so necessary to the welfare of this 
vast empire.” 

3 “ If I was not a legitimate sovereign, William the Third was a usurper of 
the throne of England, as he was brought in chiefly by the aid of foreign 
bayonets. George the First was placed on the throne by a faction, composed 
of a few nobles. I was called to that of France by the votes of nearly four mil- 
lions of Frenchmen.”— Napoleon, f^oicc, &c., vol. in, p. 113. 
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Neither will we repeat, that instead of avniting for the event of 
the popular rote, he liad accepted of tlio empire from the Senate, 
and had been proclaimed Emperor accordingly ^\ av ing tho^o 
circumstances entirely', let it he remeinhcrcd, that France is 
usually- reckoned to contain upwards of thirty millions of mha'* 
bitants, and that three millions five hundred thousand, only gave 
their votes This was not a third part, deducing women ami 
children, of those who had a title to express their opinion, where 


pressed by the majority of such m di<l This argunivnt, Iciii!* 

j . » , ^ i . ,11 r 


Bion of the liberties of Franco m his favour, was not a jot more 


all, Since thn-o eoiwtitotion^,cach r»-«tmgon tliej'op ilvr ciuw-iit, 
were demolished, and three ntn of osUis Ln>len and di'eanh'<l, 
to male room for tho prr^at model Again, If ih-* /■«•« ;J , /» 
swearing to one eon'tilutiin, tvtome*! inaliriial Iv the right if 
sulslituling another wlieiievi'r th y thought proper, the Inij- nal 
constitution remamol at Ihcir mercy as nmcii a* Ui w* t! at j n 
ceded It , and then on wliat coul I Ilo mapartr rr«l the hnrdat 1 tv 
oT'hw auOionty, cnarii a wifit »m*ii Jeaijus irccaU i n.-an'i he- 
signed to di-vrnd to his t(iccr«^ rs, «uhmit anv future aj j"*' 
the fv^iptol Tlie dvna-ly *hch he atipii^iPtcfl liimwlf ti l.aie 
\ lanteJ, was In tliat can not the tflW tree whifli 1 • eofverirrd It, 
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but, held diu'iiig the good pleasiu-e of a fickle people, rather re- 
sembled the thistle, whose unsubstantial crest rests upon the stalk 
only so long as the wind shall not disturb it. 

But we leave these considerations; nor do we stop to inquire 
how many, amid the three millions and upwards of voters, gave an 
unwilling signature, which they would have refused if they had 
dared, nor how many more attached no greater consequence to 
the act than to a piece of formal complaisance, which every govern- 
ment expected in its turn, and which bound tbe subject no longer 
than the ruler had means to enforce his obedience. Another and 
more foi’midable objection remains behind, which pervaded the 
whole pretended surrender by the French nation of their liber- 
ties, and rendered it void, null, and without force or effect what- 
ever. It was, from the commencement, what jurists call a pactum 
in illicito : — the .people gave that which they had no right to 
surrender, and Buonaparte accepted that which he had no title 
to take at their hands. In most instances of despotic usimpation 
— we need only look at the case of Csesai* — the popular party have 
been made the means of working out their own servitude ; the 
government being usurped by some demagogue who acted in their 
name, and had the art to make their own hands the framei’s of 
their own chains. But though such consent on the part of the 
people, elicited from an excess of partial confidence or of grati- 
tude, may have rendered such encroachments on the freedom of 
the state more easy, it did not and could not render it in any case 
more legal. The rights of a free people are theirs to enjoy, but 
not theirs to alienate or siUTender. The people are in this respect 
like minors, to whom law assures their property, but invests them 
with no title to give it away or consume it ; the national privi- 
leges are an estate entailed fi'om generation to generation, and 
they can neither be the subject of gift, exchange, nor surrender, 
by those who enjoy the usufruct or temporary possession of them. 
No man is lord even of his person, to the effect of surrendering 
his life or limbs to the mercy of another ; the contract of the 
Merchant of Venice would now be held null from the beginnmg 
in any court of justice in Europe. But far more should the repoit 
of 1004, upon Buonaparte’s election, be esteemed totally void, 
since it involved tlie cession on the part of the French people of 
that which ought to have been far more dear to them, and held 
more inalienable, than “ the pound of flesh nearest the heart,” ^ 
or the very heart itself. 

As the people of France had no right to resign their own liber- 
ties, and that of their posterity, for ever, so Buonaparte could not 
legally avail himself of their iwodigal and imprudent cession. If 
a blind man give a piece of gold by mistake instead of a piece of 
silver, he who receives it acquires no legal title to the surplus 
value. If an ignorant man enter unwittingly into an illegal com- 


1 Jlercliaiit of Venice, act iv., fccenc 1. 
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pact, his sijiniaturo, though Toluntajj, is not binding upon liim. 


digality of gratitude, giten, or suffered him to assume, the ^cr} 
despotic autliont}, which this compact of winch wc treat was to 
consolidate and sanction nndLr its real name of Empire Here, 
therefore, wo close the argument; concluding the prctcndeil >otc 
of tlie French people to bo totally null, both os regnnlmg the 
subjects who jieldcd their pmilcges, and tho emperor who ac- 
cepted of their surrender The former could not gi\e away rights 
which It was not lawful to resign, tho httcr could not accej t an 
authority which it was unlawful tocxom*e 

An apologa, or rather a palliation of Duonaparte’s usurpation, 
has been sot up by liimsctf and Ins more anient admirers, and 


personal to liimAcif o liare no oouiit tiiat he iia ! in ire i I'-aoiire 
In seeing treasures of art ad led to the Mu«« urn, than In 1 anging 
them on tho walU of las own rnlaeej and that Jio tnilv, 

when asserting that he grudged J**se| luiio the eapen«ive j Linu 
with svhich she deeuratid her residence at Malmaiwm, breau»e 
her taste interfensl with the piwpenty of the pul he N tanWI 
garden of Pans • e allow, tberefore, tl at liuonaparte f ill^r 
identified himself with the nxintry which he hvl rml'a^l his 
patnmony; and that while It sliimll l^e eall>^l by his name, he 
WM desirous of Investing It with asmuehralemal sjlcnl sir, an I 
as much internal prospeniy a* liM pgantic •ehtanes were altc It 


UsC*«n, 


«u, p. in 
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compass. No doubt it may be said, so completely u-as tlie country 
identified with its rulei’, that as France had nothing but what be- 
longed to its Emperor, ho was in fact improving his own estate 
when he advanced her public works, and could no more be said 
to lose sight of his own interest, than a private gentleman does, 
who neglects his garden to ornament his park. But it is not fair 
to press the motives of human nature to their last retreat, in 
which something like a taint of self-interest may so often be dis- 
covered. It is enough to reply, that the selfishness which embra- 
ces the interests of a whole kingdom, is of a kind so liberal, so 
extended, and so refined, as to be closely allied to patidotism ; 
and that the good intentions of Buonaparte towards that France, 
over which he ruled with despotic sw.ay, can be no more doubted, 
than the affections of an arbitrary iatlier whose object it is to 
make his son prosperous and happy, to which he annexes as the 
only condition, that he shall bo implicitly obedient to every tittle of 
his will. The misfortune is, however, that arbitrary power is 
in itself a facvdty, which, whether exercised over a kingdom, or 
in the bosom of a family, is apt to be used with caprice I’ather 
than judgment, and becomes a snare to those who possess it, as 
well as a burden to those over whom it extends. A father, for 
example, seeks the happiness of his son, while he endeavours 
to assure liis fortunes, by compelling him to enter into a merce- 
Jiary and reluctant maiTiage ; and Buonaparte conceived himself 
to be benefiting as well as aggrandizing France, when, prefer- 
ring the splendour of conquest to the blessings of peace, he led 
the flower of her young men to perish in foreign fields, and finally 
was the means of her being delivered up, drained of her popula- 
tion,i to the mercy of the foreign invaders, whose resentment his 
ambition had provoked. 

Such are the considerations which naturally arise out of Napo- 
leon’s final and avowed assumption of the absolute power, which 
he had in reality possessed and exercised ever since he had been 
created First Consul for life. It was soon after made manifest, 
that France, enlarged and increased in strength as she had been 
under his auspices, was yet too narrow a sphere for his domination. 
Italy afforded the first illustration of his gi’asping ambition.^ 

The northern states of Italy had followed the example of France 
through all her change of models. They had become republican 

* “ The Emperor constantly insisted on Bubjectinj? the whole nation to the 
laws of the conBcription. ‘ The conscription,’ he said, ‘ is the root of a nation, 
its moral purification, the real foundation of its habits. Organized, built up 
in this way, the French people might have defied the world, and might with 
justice have renewed the saying of the proud Gauls : ‘ If the sky should fall, 
we will keep it up with our lances.’”— Las Cases, tom. vii., p. OS. 

2 “ We soon perceived that Napoleon meditated a great diversion. When 
he mentioned in council his idea of going to he crowned King of Italy, we all 
told him he would provoke a new continental- war. ‘ 1 must have battles and 
triumphs,’ replied he. And yet he did not relax his preparations for the in- 
vasion of England. One day, upon my objecting to him that he could not make 
war at the same time, against England and against all Europe, he replied. 
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in a directorial form, \ihen Napoleon’s sword conquered tlicm 
from the Austrians , had changed to an establishment similar to the 
c insular, when that was instituted in Pans b} the ICth Brutnairc; 
and were now destmed to rcccir^ as a king, him who had lately 
accepted and etercisod with regal authonty the office of their pro* 
sidcnt 

The authorities of the Italian (late Cisalpine) republic liad a 
prescient guess of what was expected of them A deputation' 
appeared at Pans, to declare the absolute necessity which they 
ftlt, tliat their government should assume a monarchical and here* 
ditary form On the 17th March, 1805, they obtamed an audience 
of the Emperor, to whom they intimatM the unanimous desire of 
their coimtrjmcn, that Napoleon, founder of the Italian Ilcpubhc, 
should be monarch of tho Italian Kingdom He was to liare 
power to name Ins successor, such being alwaj s a nati> e of Franco 
or Italy With an afToctation of jealous independence, howeior, 
the authors of tins humble petition and adiiec” stipulnicil, tliat 
the crowTis of Franco and Italy sliould neier, sale in the present 
instance, be placed on the head of the mme monarch Napofton 
might, dunno Ins life, devohe the sosenigntvof Ital) on one 
of Ins deseenunts, either natural or adopted , but it wasatixioiidr 
stipulated, that such delegation sIiouM not bo inado ditnng the 
period wild© F ranee contintieil tooccum the Srapolitan IcTTitones, 
the Russians Corfu, and the Bntisli MalLn ' 

Buonaparte granted the petition of tho Italian states, nnl 
listened with indulgence to their jealous scruples Ho agreed 


hdcnco imposed, at least until the interest of his Italian (uljeets 
should permit him to place the crown on a jornigcr heal, wlm, 
animated bj liia spirit, should, he engageil, *' Im crer rta<|y to 
sacnficc his life for the people over whom he ►liouU le nllnl 
to reign, hj I’niTjdenec, by the cwistuiition of the n iintrj , an I 
by tho will of Napoleon”* In announcing tins new ac'juisititn 


V itrikr th( lluw 
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to tlie French Senate, Buonaparte made use of an expression so 
singularly audacious, that to utter it required almost as much 
courage as to scheme one of his most daring campaigns. “ The 
power and majesty of the French empire,” he said, “ ai’e sur- 
passed by the moderation which presides over her political trans- 
actions.” 

Upon the 1 1th April, Napoleon, with his Empress, set off to go 
through the form of coronation, as King of Italy.* The cere- 
mony almost exactly resembled that by which he had been in- 
augurated Emperor. The ministry of the Pope, however, was 
not employed on this second occasion, although, as Pius VII. was 
then on his return to Rome, he could scarcely have declined 
officiating, if he had been requested by Buonaparte to take Milan 
in his route for that purpose. Perhaps it was thought too harsh 
to exact from the Pontiff the consecration of a lUng of Italy, 
whose ver]’ title implied a possibilitj' that his dominion might be 
one day extended, so as to include the patrimony of Saint Peter. 
Perhaps, and we rather believe it was the case, some cause of 
dissatisfaction had already occuiTed betwixt Napoleon and Pius 
VII. However this may be, the ministry of the Archbishop of 
Milan was held sufficient for the occasion, and it was he who 
blessed the celebrated iron crown, said to have girded the brows 
of the ancient Kings of the Lombards. Buonaparte, as in the 
ceremony at Paris, placed the ancient emblem on his head with 
his own hands, assuming and repeating aloud the haughty motto 
attached to it l3y its ancient owners, Dieu me Va donne; Gave qui 
la touche. “ God has given it me : Let him beware who touches 
it.” 2 

The new kingdom was, in all respects, modelled on the same 
plan with the French empire. An order, called “ of the Iron 
Crown,” was established on the footing of that of the Legion of 
Honour. A large French force was taken into Italian pay, and 
Eugene Beauharnois,^ the son of Josephine by her former mar- 
riage, who enjoyed and merited the confidence of his father-in- 
law, was created viceroy, and appointed to represent, in that 
character, the dignity of Napoleon.'* 

' “ N.'ipoleon remained three -sreeks at Turin, and was in that city when 
the Pope arrived there. His holiness had lodgings provided for him in the 
royal palace ; the Emperor went thither to see him, and set out the next day 
by Asti forAlexandria ; the Pope took the road to Casal on his way back to 
Rome. At Alexandria the Emperor inspected the immense works which, by 
his direction, were cariying on there. He held a review on the field of ila- 
rengo ; he jmt on that day the same coat and laced hat which he wore in the 
engagement ; the coat was quite moth-eaten.” — Savaby, tom. ii., p. 80. 

- See official account of the coronation of the Emperor of the French, as 
king of Italy, at Milan, 26th May, 1805— Annual Register, vol. xlvii., p. 723. 
See also Botta, Storia d'ltalia, tom. iv., p. 209; Jomini, Vie Politique, tom. ii., 
p. 86. 

3 “ After the ceremony of the coronation, the Emperor went in procession 
to the Italian senate, where he invested Prince Eugene with the vicoroyalty 
of Italy.” — Savaby, tom. ii., p. 80. 

i “ During Napoleon’s stay at Milan, he directed his attention towards tlic 
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>apolcoii did not iearc Italy witliont further extension of In* 


but Iitely that Buonaparte had declared to the listening Senate 
that the boundaries of France were permanently fixed, and should 
not be extended for the comprehension of future conquests It 
13 farther true, that, by a solemn alliance with France, Genoa 
Iiad placed her arsenals and harbours at the disjio^ of the French 
government, engaged to supply her powerful ally Tilth six thou 
sand sailors, and ten sad of the line, to be equipped at her own 
expense , and that her independence, or such a nominal elan 
of that inestimable pmilegc as was consistent with her con 
ncxion with this formidable power, lial been guaranteed ly 
France But neither tlic cliarge of ineon«istency with Ins owai 
public declarations, nor eonsiderauon of the solemn tn*at\ ac- 
knowledging the Ligunan republic, preicntej Napoleon from 
at-ailing himself of the pretext afTorded by tho petition of the 
Doge It was conienient to indulge tho citi and government of 
Genoa m their wish to become an integral part of tho Great Sa 
tion t Buonaparte was well aware, tliat, b' recognising tin m as 
a department of F ranee, bo was augmenting the jealousy of Ha«sia 
and Austna, who had already assumed a threatening front 
towards Iiiiq , but. as he visited tho splcn lid city of tho Donas, 
and saw its streets of marble palaces, ascending from an I sur- 
rounding Its noble harbours, he was heani to exclaim, that such 
a pos«es8ion was w ell w orth tho nsks of w ar * The suceess of on 
mighty plan only induced him to forrn another , an 1 w hile ho was 
conscious that he waa the general object of jealousy and sasjicion 
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to Europe, Napoleon could not refi'nin from oncronoliroenifi, 
wJiieh ncccsparily increased and jierpotuatcd such liostile senti- 
ments (owai-ds him.' 


CIIAPTEU XXXI. 

ICapolcoii addrcF^es: a Sfcoiid Lftter (o the King 0 / Knnhtnd vcr- 
sonailt/ — imrered bg the Jirltbh t^ecretarv of Suite' to Tal/eu- 
rand — AUionce formed betwixt Kiif.da anei Kngland — J^riis/ia 
keeps aloof, and the Emperor Alexander rhits Jirrlir, — Austria 
prepares for War, and marehes an Armij into Bararia — Her 
impolieg in prematurclg commencing Jlostilitics, and in her Coiw 
duct to Bararia — Unsoldierlike Conduct of the Austrian General 
j1/arA' — Buonaparte is joined bg the Electors of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg, and the Duke of Baden — Skilful 7i}ana:urres of the 
French Generals, and successive losses of the ylustrians — A'apo- 
Icon violates the Keutralitg of Prussia, bg marching through An- 
spach and Bareuth — Further Losses of the Austrian Leaders, and 
consequent Disunion among them — Jlack is cooped up in Ulm 
— Issues a formidable Declaration on the ICf/i October — and sur- 
renders on the following day — Fatal Bcsults of this Man’s Pol- 
troonery, want of iSkill, and probable Treachery. 

BuoxAiunrn, Consul, had affected to give a direct testimony of 
his desire to make peace, hy opening a communic.ation immediately 
and pcrson.ally with the King of Great Brit.ain. Buonaparte, 
Emperor, had, according to his own interpretation of his proceed- 
ings, c.\piated by his elevation all the crimes of the Revolution, 
■ and wiped out for ever the memory of those illusory visions of 
liberty and equality, which had alarmed such governments ns con- 
tinued to rest their authority on the ancient basis of legitimacy. 
He had, in -short, according to his o\mi belief, preserved in his 
system all that the Republic had pi-oduced of good, and done away 
all the memory of that which was evil. 

With such imotensions, to say nothing of -his absolute power, 
he hastened to claim admission among the acknowledged Princes 
of Europe 5 and a second time ( 2 d January 1805,) by a letter ad- 
dressed to King George III., personally, under the title of “ Sir 
my Brother,” endeavoured to prove, by a string of truisms, — on 

* “ All tlie organisations of Italy Tvere provisional. Napoleon wished to 
make a single power of that (n-eat peninsula ; for which reason lie reserved the 
iron crown to himself, in order to keep in his own hands the direction of the 
difl'erent people of Italy. He preferred uniting Genoa, Rome, Tuscany and 
Piedmont to the empire, rather than to the kingdom of Italy, hecause the people 
of those countries preferred it ; because the imperial influence would be more 
powerful ; because it was a means of calling a great number of the inhabitants 
of those countries into France, and of sending a number of French thither in 
exchange ; and because it would bring the conscrijjts and sailors of those pro- 
vinces to strengthen the French regiments, and the crews of Toulon.”— Karo- 
LEON, MonViolon, tom. ii., p. 234. 
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the preference of a state of peace to «ar, and on the reciprocal 
grandeur of France and England, both ad>anccd to the highest 
pitch of prosperity, — tliat the hostilities betnocn the nations ought 
to be ended * 

TV e have already stated the inconveniences nhich must noces 
sanly attach to a departure from the ustial cour=o of trca'ing he» 
tween states, and to the transference of tlie discussions usuallv 
intrusted to inferior and responsible agents, to those who art 


the belligerent powers as undecided iw fonnerU The question 
wns, not whether peace was desirable, but on what teniu it was 
ofTereJ, or could bo obtained If Iluonaparte, while ^fatlllg, as 
he might base been espcctnl to do, that the jealousies enter 
tamed ny Fngland of his power were iiniust, iLsd agn-cd, tint fir 
the tranquillity of Europe, the weal of i<otli nation*, an 1 the ro 
speet in which lie held the elianetcr of the monarch whom lio 
oddreved, Malta should remain with Uniam in pt rpetuity, or for 
a stipulated period, it would hasc given a senous tuni to liis 
overture, which was at present as s-aguc in >u tendency, ft-s it was 
unusual m the form 
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The answcx'to his leftor, .ndclressed by the Bntish Secretary of 
State 1 to JI. Talleyrand, declai'cd, that Britain could not make a 
precise reply to the proposal of peace intimated in Napoleon’s 
letter, until she had communicated with her allies on the continent, 
and in paidicular with the Emperor of Russia. 

These expressions indicated, what was already well known to 
Buonaparte, the darkening of another continental storm, about to 
be directed against his power. On this occasion, Russia was the 
.soul of tlie confederacy. Since the death of the unfortunate Paul 
had placed that mighty country under the government of a wise 
and pnident prince, whoso education had been sedulously cul- 
tivated, and who had ])rofited in an eminent degree by that advan- 
tage, her counsels had been dignified, wise, and moderate. She 
had offered her mediation betwixt the belligei'ent powers, which, 
accepted willingly by Great Britain, had been somewhat haughtily 
declined by France, whose ruler was displeased, doubtless, to find 
that power in the hands of a sharp-sighted and sagacious sovereign, 
which, when lodged in those of Paul, he might reckon upon as 
at his own disposal, through his influence over that weak and 
partial monarch. 

From this time, there was coldness betwixt the French and 
Russian Governments. The murder of the Duke d’Enghicn in- 
creased the misunderebuiding. The Emperor of Ru.ssia was too 
liigh-spirited to view this scene of perfidy and violence in silence ; 
and as he not only remonstrated with Buonaparte himself, but 
appealed to the Genuan Diet on the violation of the temtories of 
the Empire,'-* Napoleon, unused to have his actions censured and 
condenmed by otliers, how powerful soever, seems to have re- 
garded the Emperor jVlexander with personal dislike.^ Russia 
and Sweden, and their monarchs, became the subject of satire 
and ridicule in the Moniteiir;* and, as every one knew, such 
arrows were never discharged without Buonaparte’s special au- 
thority. The latter prince withdrew his ambassador from Paris, 
and in a public note, delivered to the French envoy at Stockholm, 
expressed his surprise at the “ indecent and ridiculous insolences 
which Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte liad peianitted to be in- 
serted in the Monitcur.” ^ Gustavus was, it is true, of an irregular 

• Lord Mnlgrave. For the letter see Aniwial Register, vnl. xlvii., p. G16. 

- See Note presented to M. Talleyrand, by M. d’Oubril, relative to the seizure 
of the Duke d'Enghien, April 20, l(Ht4 ; and also Note of the Minister Resident 
of Russia, communicated to the Diet of Ratishon, May 5 ; Annual Register, 
vol. xlvi., pp. 642, 654. 

3 “ As to the Emperor of Russia, he possesses wit, grace, information, is 
fascinating ; but he is not to he trusted ; he is a true Greek of the Lower Em- 
pire. Would you believe what I had to discuss with him ? He maintained that 
inheritance was an abuse of monarchy, and I had to spend more than an hour, 
and employ all my eloquence and logic in proving to him that this right consti- 
tuted the peace and happiness of the people. It may bo that he was mystifying ; 
for he is cunning, false, and expert. If I die in St. Helena, he will be my real 
lieir in Europe.” — Napoleon, i«.v Cases, tom. i., p. SOU. 

* See Moniteur, 14th August, 1804. 

5 See Note presented by order of the King of Sweden to M. Caillard, the- 
VOL. III. P 
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and % lolent temper, apt to undertake plans, to tlie achion'racnt of 
which the strengtl: of hia kingdom nas inadequate, ‘ jet he would 
scarceljrbavc expressed him'selfwilli so little ^cnerat^on for tlic 
most formidable authontj m Europe, had he not been confident 
in the support of the Czar Infac^ondie 10th of Januarj, 1805, 
the Kmg of Sweden had signed a treaty of clo»o alliance wiUi 
-- - - 


re-estabh«liment of the balance of Europe Tlie objects proposed 


meiitJ) of Iliionnpnrte, and of ilioixtnme danger to which ilio 
were re«,K?ctiioly exposed l»j the rapidly nicrrasing extent of his 
tiiipirc 

Hut since tlic uii«uecr«»rul campaign of the }car I***-, rniwia 
ha 1 obscrtcd a oxutiotts an I wary iieufrahti’ ''he la| »crn 
not pcrliapt niihout eorret {leaxun, the hiimilialioii i f Au'iru, 
her nxtural nral in Ccmiani , an I »l»e lu I Ukeii many nj pnrtu 
nitics to make acjuisition of petty «l of a IxanUgi, In c n 
se<|ucncc of the ran ux change* «|“>n the cpnlmcnl , wi that »hr 
sccmctl to find her own intitrxt in the auceewM-x of 1 rano It 
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is imagined, also, that Buonaparte had found some of her leading 
statesmen not altogether inaccessible to influence of a different 
kind, by the liberal exercise of which he was enabled to main- 
tain a strong interest in the Prussian councils.^ But the prin- 
ciples of these ministers were far from being shared by the nation 
at large. The encroachments on tlie German Empire intimately 
concerned the safety of Pinissia, and the nation saw, in the decay 
of the Austrian influence, the creation and increase of. a strong 
German party in favour of France, to whom Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
and almost all the petty princes upon the Rhine, and its vicinity, 
began now to look up with the devotion and reverence -which had 
hitherto been paid to the great states of Austria and Prussia. The 
subjects of the Great Frederick also remembered his numerous 
victories, and, proud of the army wliich he had created and be- 
queathed to his successor, felt neither apprehension nor unwil- 
lingness at the thought of measuring forces with the Dictator of 
Europe. The councils, therefore, of Prussia were divided ; and 
though those which were favourable to France prevailed so far 
as to prevent her immediately becoming a member of the. coa- 
lition, yet, by increasing her army to the war establishment, and 
marching forces towards the country which appeared about to 
become the scene of hostilities, Prussia gave plain intimation 
that the continuance of her neutrality depended upon the events 
of war. 

To animate her councils, if possible, with a more decided- spirit, 
Alexander visited the court of Berlin in person. He was received 
with the utmost distinction, and both the King of Prussia, and 
his beautiful and interesting queen, gave manifest tokens of the 
share they took personally in the success of the alliance. An oath 
was taken by the two sovereigns at the tomb of the 
Great Frederick, by which they are said to have de- ’ ‘ 

voted themselves to the liberation of Germany,^ — a vow which, 
though at a distant period, they amply redeemed. Still, what- 
ever might be the personal opinions of the King of Prussia, the 
counsels of Haugwitz continued to influence his Cabinet ; and the 
Emperor withdrew from Berlin, to place himself at the head of 
his troops, while the Prussian monarch, assembling an army of 
observation, assumed the menacing air of a neutral who feels 
himself able to turn the scale in favour of either of the belligerent 
powers at his pleasure. This was not the moment for, Buonaparte 
to take offence at these demonstrations, as the doing so might 
convert a doubtful friend into an avowed and determined enemy. 
But the dubious policy of Prussia was not forgotten, — it was care- 
fully treasured in Napoleon’s memory, as that for which she was 
to be called to account at a future period. In the meantime, he 
had the full advantage of her hesitating coxmcils and doubtful 
neutrality. 

‘ Mon{gaillard, tom. vi., p. IGj. 

- .5iontf;aillard, tom. vi., j>. l/U; Jomini, tom.-ii., p. IS/. 
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An<;tn% was more accessible to tbe application of tlic allies, 
^otwitlistandinff the disasters of the last twowars, thelo«sof » 
larce portion of Itah, the disasters of Bcllegarde, Ahinzi, and 
^ urmser, and the d]°astrons defeats of Marcn;;o and Ilphenhn- 
den, the extent and roditarj diaractcr of her population, amongst 
whom a short infciral of peace was sufficient to reernit the losses 
of the most bloodj war* — above all, the hau|:htv determimtion of 
a Cabinet remarkable for the tenacity with which ihe^ retain and 
act upon the pmciplca which theylmc once adopted, induced 
her Govcnimeiit to accede to ttic alliance betwist Russia and 
Great Britain She had not far^ettn the bucccsscs which her 
generals and armies liad obtain^ when lighting by the side of 
6nwarrow, and might hope to<ceonce mororenened Iheuelones 
of Trebia and of No\t She therefor© increased her force in 
e^erj quarter, and while the Areliluke Clisrlcs took the com- 
mand of eighty thousand men in llali, on which countij Austria 
alwaj-s kept a wishful eje, eighty thousand more, dcetinoil to act 
upon the Lech, and it was liopoi upon the Rliiue, wrr© placed 
under the charge of General Mack, whose fictitious and i]| 
Tuented reputation had, unfortonitcl^ for Aostni, remained u« 
abated, notwithstanding Ins miserable >eapobtan earopaigit In 


Man republics had been stipulated, but instead^ of sueli^lcnns 


Complaints on iheac bends warmly nrgwl br Ar«tna, wen* 
sharply answered bv f nnn-i , wh© In I'*t turn aecw«r'l Ai «irU « f 
want of eonfidcner, and of assuming arms m the mi I»t of ^ 
Tlie Emperor of i(uv>ia liilerferr*J, an! sent t sj'-rta! atnlar 
sador to l*ans, wnli tlic pmpniMJ of ermin-. If ti an 

amicable aeeonmoJati n, which tnlglt otpu jet pirw-rte ll'* 
tranqmllitT of } iirope lint ere N©ve*ilt*i IT I a»l read nl I s 
place of destination, the union ®f Ccuca wIlli ibc 1 reoeh enpire 

1 JssiIbU M» r#l i>iss (I M tsii* i«« a >p r K^l 

• il.tl'snjMiaetSV aslK HArel tsU 4. T* «rn't 

|nC««BtCaUal»t, AbbwsJ nn"-* »» «st tf- 
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■was announced ; an encroachment which, joined to Napoleon’s 
influence in Switzerland, rendered the whole north-western fron- 
tier of Italy completely open for the march of French armies, 
and precluded the possible hope of that fine country assuming 
any character of independence, even if, at a futime time, its crown 
should be vested in a person different from the ruler of France.* 

Upon hearing of this new usurpation, made at the very time 
■ when Napoleon’s steps towards the aggrandisement of his power 
were under challenge, Russia countermanded her ambassador ,■ 
and Austria, after the exchange of some more angry notes, began 
her daring enterprise by mai’ching a large army upon Bavaria.''* 
It would have been better, probabty, had the Emperor Francis 
suspended this decisive measure, and continued to protract, if pos- 
sible, the negotiation, until the Russian auxiliary armies, two in 
number, of fifty thousand men each, could have advanced to the 
assistance of their allies ; or until a sense of the approaching crisis 
had removed the indecision in the Prussian councils, and induced 
the King to join the coalition. Either of these events, and more 
especially both, might have given a very different turn to this 
disastrous campaign.** 

But Austria was not alone to be blamed for precipitating the 
war — she exposed herself to censm’e by the mode in which she 
conducted it. Occupying Bavaria ivith numerous forces, the elec- 
tor was required to join the confederacy. Maximilian of Bavaria 
was not disinclined to unite his forces with those which proposed 
for their object the defence of Germany ; but he pleaded that his 
son, now travelling in Fi-ance, would be made responsible, should 
he join the coalition. “ On my loiees,” he said, in a letter [Sep- 
tember 8] to the Emperor Francis, “ I implore you for permis- 
sion to remain neutral.” His reasonable request was rejected, 
and the elector was required to join the confederacy with a vio- 
lence of urgency, both unjust and impolitic. He was farther 
given to undei-stand, that his troops would not be permitted to 
remain as a separate army, but must be incorporated with those 
of Austria. These were terms so harsh, as to render even the 
pi’ccarious alliance of France preferable to submission. Maxi- 
milian, retreating from his capital of Munich to Wurtzburg, and 

1 Jlemoires de Savary, tom. ii., p. 123; Jomini, tom. ii., p. 93. 

- “ The public, ivho had been solely occupied with the projected invasion of 
England, saw, with astonishment, in the Monilmr of the 21st September, the 
announcement of the invasion of Bavaria by Austria, ■vvithout any rupture or 
previous deelaration of war. AVhat a fortunate diversion for tbe French Empe- 
ror! It saved his maritime honour, and probablvpreserved him from a disaster 
which would liave destroyed both himself and his ancient empire. Tlie army 
hastened to abandon the Boulogne coast. It was a magnificent one, and felt 
the highest enthusiasm at quitting a state of irksome inaction to march on 
towards the Rhine.” — Fouche, tom. i., p. ^1. 

3 Jomini, tom. ii., p. 9.1. 

■< “ I Tiledge,” he added, “ my most sacred word to your majesty, that my 
troops shall not, in the smallest degree, interfere with the operations of your 
army. It is ,a father, a prey to the most frightful despair, that applies for 
mercy in favour of his son," — Sec Annual Register, vol. xlvii., p. 710. 
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^ ithdrawing lus anuj loto Fnnconia, ogam endeavoured to m 2<»- 
tiate for neutrality It nvis ogam irownously refu^, and while 
the Austrian Go>emment insisted that the elector should joiu 
them with his whole forces, the Anstnan troops were permitted 
to conduct themselves as m an enemy's country; requisitions 
were raised, and other meosorcs resorted to, tending to ^ow that 
the un aders rememhored the ancient gtudgo which had so lon^ 
■subsisted between Ba>aria and Austria It was natural that the 
Bavarian pnnee, incensed at tins treatment, should regard tiie 
allies as enemies, and wait the arrival of tho French as liUra 
tor« 

The military manoeuvres of the Austrian army were not more 
able, than her conduct towards the neutral state of Bav ana w-ns 


the probable motions of his antai^onist, and having, as he sui>* 
poses, ascertained wliat they are likely to be, w ill atlemnt to anti 
cipato and Intempt them, and thereby espewe him*eff to some 
signal disaster, l>y misCakmg (ho pnneiplo on which hiv eiicmv 
designs to act Or, if intimidated by the reputation of the com 
mandcr opposed to him, such a gcRcra] u apt to remain {anno 


It required httlc cvpcnencc to know, that, aher two singularly 
unfortunate wars, cvciy precaution shoul 1 hare l<^n taken 1 1 
bring tho Austrian troops Into contact wjjU their enemy, un '■ r 
such advantages of position and numbers as nusht counterlAlsnee 
tho fecliBgsof Jiscouragcment with wlueli tho bniTr«i polJiera 
must bo aflecled, m consequence of a cmirso of ch f at an I d « 
aster so uniform, tliat there seemed to U* a fate In it. f ii i> is 
point of view, Uio Austnan armies ought to haw hahe I on the r 
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If, deteiTainecl upon the imperious and unjust aggression on 
Bavaria, Mack found it necessary to advance more to the Avest- 
Avard than tlie line of the Inn, in order to seciu’e the country of 
the elector, the Lech, in its turn, offered him a position in which 
he might have aAvaited the Russians, though their junction must 
necessarily have been protracted, in proportion to the extent of 
his advance. But it was the choice of this unlucky tactician to 
leave Bavai’ia also behind him, and, approaching the frontiers of 
France, to take possession of Ulm, Memmingen, and the line of 
the Iller and Danube, Avhere he fortified himself Avith great care, 
as if to Avatch the defiles of the Black Forest. It can only be 
thought by those who judge most faA'oiu'ably of Mack’s intentions, 
that, as the passes of that celebrated forest had been frequently 
the route by AA-hich the French iiwaded Germany, he had con- 
cluded it must therefore be by that road, and no other, that their 
approach on the present occasion Avas to be expected. Knowing 
Avith Avhom he had to contend, the Austrian general ought to haA’’e 
suspected the direct contrary ; for Buonaparte’s manoeuvres Avero 
not more distinguished by talent, than by novelty and originality 
of design.’- 

It is not to be supposed that this great confederacy took at 
unaAi’ares one Avho had so many reasons for being alert. The 
Austrian forces, though they had commenced the campaign so 
hastily, Avere not more early ready for the field, than Avere the 
immense armies of the French empire. The camps at Boulogne, 
so long assembled on the shores of the Channel, Avere now to be 
i*elieA’'ed from their inactivity;^ and serious as the danger Avas 
in AA'hich their assistance Avas required, Buonaparte AA'as perhaps 
not displeased at finding a fair pretext to Avithdraw from the 
inv'asion to Avhich he had hastily pledged himself. This formid- 
able assemblage of troops, laying aside the appellation of the Army 
of England, Avas hereafter distinguished by that of the Grand Army. 
At the same time, the armies maintained in Holland, and in the 
North of Germany, Avere put into motion. 

In this remarkable campaign Buonaparte commenced, for the 
first time, the system of issuing official bulletins, for the purpose 
of announcing to the French nation his accounts of success, and 
impressing upon the public mind Avhat truths he desired them to 

' Jomini, tom. ii., p. 107. 

- “ The Emperor, oefore he left Boulogne, had in haste sent orders to the 
hanks of the Khine to collect draught horses, and to proA’ide as large a qnau- 
titv as possible of materiel for artillery. We were taken quite unaAvares ; and 
it required ail the actii’ity of the Emperor to supply that army, on the spur 
of the occasion, ivith Avhat it needed for the campaign, into Avhich it Ai-as so 
suddenly forced. Ho, hoAvever, had already calculated and foreseen every 
thing. The maps of England had disappeared: those of Germany alone Avere 
admitted into his cabinet. He made us follow the march of the troops; and 
one day addressed to us these remarkable words: ‘If the enemy comes to 
meet me, I will destroy him before he has repassed the Danube ; if he waits 
for me, I Mill take him between jAumbuig and Ulm.’ He issued the last 
orders to the nai-y and to the army, and set out for Paris.” — SAA’Aay, tom. ii., 
p. 91. 
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know, and, at tlio same time, what falselioods he 'vas desirous 
they should believe In evm^ eountty,such official accounts will 
naturally ha>o a partial character, as cTcrj government must 
desire to represent the result of its measures in as favonrable a 
light as possible ^ liero there w a free press, how ever, the ik- 
ception cannot be earned to extremity ; imposture cannot be 


ciietkea iti ms bulletins areraluable historical documents, as 
well as the papers in the Jroniltur, winch he himself frcqucntlv 
composed or superintended Much correct information there cer- 
tainly la; and that whidt is less accurate is interesting, since it 
shows, if not actual tnitlts, at least wliat ^ajmlcon dcsir^ slionid 
be received as sucli, and so tlirows conodcrablc light botli on liu 
schemes and on his cliaraeter 

Buonaparte communicated to (he Senate the approach of war, 
by a report, dated S3d Scptcml>cr,' in which, ac jusinting them 
with the cause of quarrel Mtwixt himself and the sibnl povrm, 
ho aske^and of course obtained, two dicrres; one for onlinng 
eighty thousand cotisenpts to the field, anolh* r for the ergantia 
tion of the ^atlonal Guard * I(o then wut him<lf at the head nf 
]iu farces, and proceedol to achiero tlic dcstnirtion of MaekV 
army, not as at Marengo by one great general battle, 1 ut by a 


I " Tbc wl.tirt tf th# rnrmi** of th« (onllnrot or* , 

war hueommcimd In Ilia mut.lof ()<rinan7 /o.irta an.1 llaw a Ia»» ■" i«t 
wilh lnsUn>l and oar ctnmll<ni hazslnl'i.viitU In ollll>»r»-»’'> i i-vot oar 
llal a *trT frwdaTf acn I chrrlUxUakorr liiat pnn w«ol4 Mr b* dMarUd 
Thrtata and antra‘-r« onU ,ha«r4 Ihsi ihfT vnalJ mala aa Imptn.. n ar* ■ 
tne bat ll « Aa.iruni tjiTf niMcil lt>« loo MaalcS !• inro-trd IV* rlnbr 
of Hirarla ir drixa Oori hl« aidul a/l wir bowra aralMttlur* aanhrad- I 
trtmb'e at lha blra of th« bloml Ihal moat I* < In la lamr* • 't-* > ivc > 

oama wUl «mtrs« wllh rTneraU>iaadlmr«aa.d U«lra " 
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AVliile Mack expected the approach of the French upon his 
front, Buonaparte had formed the darhig resolution to turn the 
flank of the Austrian general, cut him off from his country and 
his resources, and reduce him to the necessity, either of sun-ender, 
or of giving battle without a hope of success. To execute this great 
conception, the French army was parted into six grand divisions. 
That of Bernadotte, evacuating Hanover, which it had hitherto 
occupied, and traversing Hesse, seemed as if about to unite itself 
to the' main armj', which had now reached the Rhine on all points. 
But its real destination was soon determined, when, turning to- 
wards the left, Bernadotte ascended the river Maine, and at 
'V^'^urtzburg formed a junction with the elector of Bavaria, who, 
with the troops which had followed him into Franconia, imme- 
diately declared for the French cause. 

The elector of Wirteinberg and the Duke of Baden followed 
the same line of politics ; and thus Austria had arrayed against 
her those veiy German princes, w’hom a moder.ate conduct towards 
Bavaria might perhaps have rendered neutral ; France, at the 
outset of the contest, scarce having the power to compel them to 
join her standai’d. The other five columns of French troops, 
under Ney, Soult, Davoust, Lannes, and Marmont, crossed the 
Rhine at different points, and entered Gennany to the north- 
ward of Mack’s position ; while Murat, who made his passage at 
Kehl, approaching the Black Forest, manoeuvred in such a man- 
ner as to confirm Mack in his belief that the main attack was to 
come from that quarter. But the direction of all the other divi- 
sions intimated that it was the object of the French Emperor to 
move round the right wing of the Austrians, by keeping on the 
north or left side of the Danube, and then by crossing that river, 
to put themselves in the rear of Mack’s army, and interpose 
betwixt him and Vienna. For this purpose, Soult, who had crossed 
at Spires, directed his march upon Augsburg ; while, to interrupt 
the communication betwixt that city and Ulm, the Austrian head- 
quarters, Murat and Lannes had advanced to Wertingen, where 
a smart action took place. The Austrians lost all their cannon, 
and it was said four thousand men — an ominous commencement 
of the campaign. The action would have been termed a battle, 
had the armies been on a smaller scale ; but where such great 
numbers were engaged on either side, it did not rank much above 
a skirmish.! 

'With the same purpose of disquieting Mack in his headquarters, 
and preventing him from attending to what passed on his left 
wing and rear, Ney, who advanced from Stutgard, attacked the 
bridges over the Danube at Guntzburg, Avhich were gallantly but 
fruitlessly defended by the Archduke Ferdinand, who had ad- 
vanced from Ulm to that place. . The archduke lost many guns, 
and nearly three thousand men.* 

> Jomini, tom. ii., p. ](I8 ; Sarary, tom. ii., p. flO. 

2 Jomini, tom. ii., p. IIZ 
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In the meantime, an operation took phee, which marked, m 
the most stril ing manner, the loPcxihlc and dccivu e eharacti r of 
AapoJeon’s councils, compared with those of the ancient courts of 


includtd the Babanin troops, should aecompli'h a sunuJlanpoos 
mo\emcnt in tint direction But there was no time for the h»f 
mentionetl genera! to get into llie desired position, unless I % 


tional epint, hoatilely disposed towards France, an 1 s marknl 
outrage of this nature wao hi cl> to raise the indignation of tlio 
people m general to a point which llaugwiti and Iiw part) might 
00 iinahio to stem The junction of Bnissia with the alius at a 
moment so cniical, might lie decwireof the fate of the campaign, 
and well if the [o&s cncle<l there 
Tet, watli those consemiencea before Ins ejes, ^^polcon km w, 
on the other hand, that it was not want of pretcats to go 1 1 trar 
which prei entcti I’nissia from drawing the swoni, liil difTi Irnci 
III the power of the allu<s to rewtst the arms and firtuneof I ranc* 
If, therefore, b) violating tho temtor) of Prussia, he on! 1 be 
able to indict a audd ri and trmi le blow uf«>;i fht allies, he rock 
one>l truh, tliat the court of Borlm woul I lie more astound si at 
his auceess, than irritated at the means which le lial taken t* 
obtain It. Uomadottc received, tlicrefTre, ll** rmptror* ren 
man Is to nureli thruugh ilii temloiy ©f \iisjiach an I Ihrrutl , 
which Were onl) doftnlcil br Idle |rot«-sts an I rcclansti us «r 


on the other as a powt-nm v€«ia«»ir 

The »pmt of rnlerprtsr tu» I «les»T!e,| Mack as n a* actual 
liostiMies cemmencriL Hilh the a«ul fault of A'lsfrun tTm*- 
rals he la 1 eaten Icll is|ir»itM>n t « £ir anlemltseol t •• t sf » 
j>oints of defence, ren lenng |I« reinTinniewthns d e 'i, ani 

“ r f W« !»f Peett H*»»« Ik* »k *r tS* •( fa"** k k 
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offering facilities for Buonaparte’s favourite tactics, of attacking 
and destroying in detail the divisions opposed to him. The defeat 
at Guntzburg induced Mack at length to concentrate his army 
around Ulm ; but Bavaria and Suabia were now fully in posses- 
sion of the French and Bavarians ; and the Austrian General 
Spangenberg, surrounded in Memmingen, was compelled to lay 
down his arms with five thousand men.* The French had crossed 
the Rhine about the 2Gth September ; it was now the 1 3th October, 
and the3’ could scarcelj- be said to have begun the campaign, when 
the^' had made, on various points, not fewer than twenty' thousand 
prisonei-s. Napoleon, however, expected that resistance from 
Slack’s despair, which no other motive had yet engaged him to 
offer ; and he announced to his army the prospect of a general 
action. He cjilled on his soldiers to revenge themselves on the 
Austrians for the loss of the plunder of London, of which, but for 
this new continental war, they would have been alreadj' in pos- 
session. He pointed out to them, that, as at Marengo, he had 
cut the enemj' off from his reserves and resources, and he sum- 
moned them to signalise Ulm by a battle, which should be yet 
more decisive.^ 

No general action, however, took place,, though sevei’al san- 
guinary' affairs of a partial nature were fought, and terminated 
uniformly to the misfortune of the Austrians. In the meantime, 
disunion took place among their generals. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, Schwartzenberg, afterwards destined to pla.y a remarkable 
part in this changeful history, with CollovTath and others, seeing 
themselves inA'ested by toils which were daily nan'owod upon 
them, resolved to leave Mack and his ai’my, and cut their way 
into llohemia at the head of the cavah’y. The archduke executed 
this movement with the greatest gallantry, but not without con- 
siderable loss. Indeed, the behaviour of the Austrian princes of 

■ " This intclliRcnce Tcached N.ipolcon in a ^rrclched bivouac, vvliich it.ts so 
Wet. tlint it was necessary to seek a pl.ank for him to keep liis feet out of the 
water. He had just received this capitulation, when Prince Jiaurice Lichten- 
stein, wlinm Mack Imd sent witli a lI.at;of tmee, was announced. He came 
to treat for tlie evacuation of Ulm : the army which occupied it demanded per- 
mission to return to Austria. Tlie Emperor could not forbear smilinp, and said, 

' Wliat reason liave I to comply with this demand? in a week you will be in 
my power, without conditions?' Prince Maurice protested, that without the 
conditions which he deni.'tnded. the army should not leave the place. ‘ I shall 
not grant them,' rejoined tho Emperor: ‘there is the c.ipitulation of Sfemmin- 
gen : carry it to .Marshal .Mack, and whatever may be your resolutions in Ulm, 

I will never grant him any ntlier terms: besides, I am in no burry ; the longer 
he del.ays. the worse he will render his own situation, and th.it of yon all. 
For the’ rest, I shall have the coiyis which took Memmingen here to-morrow, 
and we shall then sec.'”— SavAnv, tom. ii., p. !)C. 

- “ Soldiers! But for the armv which is now in front of yon, we should this 
day haic been in London; we should luivc .avenged ourselves for six centuries 
of insults, and restored the freedom of the se.asl But liear in mind to-moirow, 
that you are fighting again't the allies of England ; that you have to avenge 
yourselves on a perjured prince, whose own letters bre.athea nothing but pe.acv, 
at the moment wlicn be was m.arching his army against our .ally ! Soldiers! to- 
mortirw « i!l be a hundred times more celebrated than the day of JIarengo. I 
hare jilnced the enemy in the same position.” 
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of tnoponcrfu] armies, one of Austrians, one of Russians, ulioso 
appearance noiilcl presentJj raise Hie blockade — lie declared Ins 
determination to cat liorso flesh rather than jL«tcn to nnj terms 
of capitulation This Lrniado appeared on the ICili Octolicr, and 
the conditions of surrender were Bubsenbed by Mack on the ne%t 
dav, liaving been probafdy m the coiiroo of adjustment when he 
was making these notablo professions of rc»istanec * 

The eonrso of military mlsconditct which we hare truced, sinsu 
.araaitu, might bo ^rhaps refirred to follj or incapacity on 
the part of Mack, though it most boon-ncfl it ira« of t/iat groei 
kind w Inch einhaas consider as is^nal to frsn ) Rut another cir* 
cumstanco remains to ho told, winch gocH far to j^roro lliat this 
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hccoasented t >c«acuato UlmnnllieiLie fullnwing Ihiisal n tg 
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cle of capitulation, and ■vvliat arguments lie then employed must 
be left to conjecture.' 

The effects of Mack’s poltroonery, want of skill, and probable 
treachery, were equal to the results of a great victory. Artil- 
lery, baggage, and military stores, were given up to an immense 
extent. Eight general officers surrendered upon parole, upwards 
of 20,000 men became prisoners of war, and were marched into 
France. The numbers of the prisoners taken in this campaign 
were so great, that Buonaparte distributed them amongst the 
agriculturists, that their work in the fields might make up for the 
absence of the conscripts, whom he had withdrawn from such 
labour. The experiment was successful ; and from the docile 
habits of the Germans, and the good-humour of their French 
employers, this new species of servitude suited both parties, and 
went some length to soften the hardships of war. For not the 
field of battle itself, with its wounded and dead, is a more dis- 
tressing sight to humanity and reflection, than prison-barracks 
and hulks, in which hundreds and thousands of prisoners are de- 
livered up to idleness, and all tlie evils which idleness is sure to 
introduce, and not unfrequently to disease and death. Buona- 
parte meditated introducing this alteration into the usages of war 
upon a great scale, and thought of regimenting his prisoners for 
the purpose of labouring on public works. His jurists objected 
to the proposal as contrary to the law of nations. ^ This scruple 
might have been avoided, by employing only volunteers, which 
would also have prevented the appearance of retrograding towards 
those barbarous times, when the captive of the sword became the 
slave of his victor. But national character would, in most instan- 
ces, render the scheme impracticable. Thus, an attempt was after- 
wards made to dispose of the Spanish prisoners in a similar way, 

of the Austrian cabinet to make war upon him. He was made acquainted with 
all the springs which the Russians had set to work to decide it ; and lastly, with 
the plans of the coalition.” — Savaby, tom. ii., p. 98. 

' “ It must be owned, that Napoleon did not think himself iustifidd in 
resting his sole dependence upon nis excellent troops. He recollected the 
saying of Machiavel : that a prudent prince must he Doth a fox and a lion at 
the same time. After having well studied his new field of battle, (for it was the 
first time he made war in Germany,) he told us, that we should soon see that the 
campaigns of Moreau were nothing in comparison with his. In fact, he acted 
admirably in ordcrto derange Slack’s plans, who permitted himself to be petri- 
fied in his position of Ulm. All the Emperor’s spies were more easily pur- ) 
chased than maybe conceived. Almost all the Austrian staff-officers were 
virtually gained over. I had intrusted Savary, who was employed in the ma- ' 
nagement of the espoinage at the grand headquarters, with all my secret j 
notes upon Germany, and, ivith his hands full, he worked quickly and success- ' 
fully.” — Fouche, tom. i., p. 291. 

- “ I intended to enrol them in regiments, and to make them Labour under 
military discipinc, at public works and monuments. They should have re- 
ceived whatever money they earned, and would thus have been secured against 
the misery of absolute idleness, and the disorders arising out of it. They would 
have been well fed and clothed, and would have wanted for nothing, without 
being a burden on the state. But my idea did not meet the approval of the 
Council of State, which, in this instance, was swayed by the mistaken philan- 
thropy, that it would bo unjust and cruel to compel men to labour.” — Napo- 
i-Eox, Las Cases, tom. vii., p. 45. 
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«lio in ino«t cases made their escape, and in some rose upon and 
destroved Iheir tasLni'istcrs. A Ireneh soldier would, ni ItVt 
manner, make on indifferent serf toan En5li3h fanner, an Lnjlidi 
prisoner a still more intractable assistant to a French apncultn 
nst. The advantages of comparative freeilom would be in both 
cases counterbalanci^, bya feeling of degradation in tlic personal 
subjection expenenced 

When the general officers of the Aostnans * « ere admitted to a 
personal mtemew with tbo French Emperor, he boliaietl with 
rourfesj to KIcnau and oUicrsof reputation, whoso chararlerhad 

become hnowTi to him *’ - — ’* * - 

plaineil of the politics ■ 

him into war when lie 
prophesied the fall of 

the Emperor hastened to make peace, and reprobated the pohci 
which brought the uneivilucd Russians to interfire m the deci 
Rion of more cultivatctl eountnes tlian their own Mack* hail 
the impudence to rcpli, tliat the I mi'cror of Au*tna had Uxii 
forced into the war hr Uusua ‘‘Then.”Rai I Napoleon, “ )ou ii i 


^ui«heil, who had eeastxl to struggle, but always with an eager 
tone of repniach an ! offince t wards ihp»<* from whom an am 
mated iv*Utance was to l< apprcheiided 

' Tbe lOlh Or40twrarrlir>l -l^p l«nj« fUipl • 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

•Position of the French Armies — Napoleon advances toicards Vienna 
— The Emperor Francis leaves his Capital — French enter V ienna 
on the IZth November — Feview of the French Successes in' Italy 
and the Tyrol — Schemes of Napoleon to force on a General 
Battle — Battle of Aiisterlitz is fonyht on the 2d December, and 
the combined Austro-Bussian Armies completely Defeated — In- 
terview betivixt the Emperor of Austria and Napoleon — The Em- 
peror Alexander retreats toivards Bussia — Treaty of Breshiiryh 
signed on the 2^th December — Its Conditions — Fate of the King 
of Sweden — and of the Two Sicilies. 

The tide of war now rolled eastward, having surmounted and 
^^tter]y■demolished the formidable harrier which was opposed to 
■it. Napoleon placed himself at the liead of his central army.* 
Ney, upon his right, was ready to repel any descent which might 
be made from the passes of the TjtoI. Murat, on his left, watched 
the motions of the Austrians, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who, refusing to join in the unworthy capitulation of Ulm, had 
cut their way into Bohemia, and there united themselves with 
other forces, either stationed in that kingdom, or who had, like 
themselves, escaped thither. Lastlj', the division of Augereau, 
(who had recently advanced from France at the head of an army 
of reserve,) occupying part of Swabia, served to protect the I’ear 
of the French army against any movement from the Vorarlberg; 
and at the same time menaced the Prussians, in case, acting 
upon the offence given by the violation of their territory, they 
should have crossed the Danube, and engaged in the war.^ 

If, however, the weight of Prussia had been thrown into the 
scale with sufficient energy atthis decisive moment, it-would not 
probably have been any resistance which Augereau could have 
offered that could have saved Napoleon from a perilous situation, 
since the large armies of the new enemy would have been placed 
in his rear, and, of course, his communications with France en- 
tirely cut off. It was a crisis of the same kind which opened to 

' From Elcliingen, Oct. 21, Napoleon issued the following address to the 
army Soldiers of the Grand Army! In a fortnight wo have finished a 
campaign : we have expelled the troops of the house of Austria from Ravaria, 
and re-established our ally in the sovereignty of his estates. That army which, 
with equal ostentation and imprudence, had posted itself on our frontiers, is 
annihilated. Soldiers ! you owe this success to your unbounded confidence in 
your Emperor; to your patience in supporting fatigues and privations of every 
description; and to your singular intrepidity. But we svill not stop here. You 
are impatient to commence .a second campaign. "We are about to make the 
Russian army, which the gold of England has transported from the e.vtremi- 
ties of the universe, undergo the same fate. Here there are no generals in 
combating against, whom I can have any glory to acquire. All my care shall 
bo to obtain tlie victors' svith the least possible effusion of blood. i\ly soldiers 
are my children.” 

2 Jomiui, tom. ii., p. 133. 
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Austm m tli(> jcar 1013; liut bHc wis then tanglit wisdom by 
cxpcnencc, and a>aikd bcpwelf of tlie golden opportunity which 


ing ft losing cause 

Thus, trusting to the Tacilhting and timid pohej of Prussia,' 
Napoleon, co^ercd on liis flank and rear as we have stated, con 
tinued to pusli fon^ard* ntlh hw central forces towards Vienna, 
nienaccd repeatedly m the former wars, but whose fate seemed 
decided after the disaster of Ulm It is true, tliat an army, partly 
consisting of Russians and partly of Austrians, had pressed for 


tion of the Russian forces 


f,>rr>T>nil<lA tn itie vlifllrfvoine 


9 Jomini tom ii p IS! , SaraTj, lom li p 101 Fonrttenth and Fif- 
teenth Bulletins of the GTand Audj 
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On the same day,- hut late in the evening, Count Giulay arrived 
at Buonaparte’s headquarters, then established at Lintz, with a 
proposal for an armistice, previous to a general negotiation for 
peace. Napoleon refused to listen to the proposal, unless Venice 
and the Tyrol were put into his hands. These terms were too 
hard to be accepted.* Vienna, therefore, was left to its fate ; and 
that proud capital of the proud House of Austria remained an 
unresisting prize to the in-vader. 

On the 13th November the French took possession of Vienna, 
where they obtained an immense quantity of military stores, arms, 
and clothing a part of which spoils were bestowed by Napoleon 
on his ally the Elector of Bavaria, who now witnessed the humi- 
liation of the Imperial House which had of late conducted itself I 
so haughtily towards him. General Clarke was appointed Go- 
vernor of Vienna ; and by a change as rapid as if it had taken 
place on the stage, the new Emperor of Prance occupied Schon- . 
brun, the splendid palace of the long-descended Emperor of Aus- 
tria. But though such signal successes had crowned the com- 
mencement of the campaign, it was necessary to defeat the 
haughty Russians, in whose aid the Emperor of Austria Still 
confided, before the object of the war could be considered as at- 
tained. The broken and shattered remnant of the Austrian 
forces had rallied from different quarters around the yet un- 
touched army of Alexander ; and although the latter reti’eated 
from Brunn towards Olmutz, it was only with the purpose of 
forming a junction with Buxhowden, before they hazarded a 
general battle. 

In the meantime, the French army, following close on their 
back into Moravia, fought one or two partial actions, which, 
though claimed as -victories, were so severely disputed as to make 
Napoleon aware that he had to do with a more obstinate enemy 
than he had of late encountered in the dispirited Austrians. He 
■waited, therefore, until the result of his skilful combinations should 
have drawn around him the greatest force he could expect to 
collect, ere venturing upon an engagement, of which, if he failed 
to obtain a decisive victory, the consequences were likely to be 
fatal to him. 

At this period, success had smiled on the French in Italy, and 
in the Tyrol, as well as in Germany. In the former country, it 
may be remembered that the Archduke Charles, at the head of 
seventy-five or eighty thousand men, exclusive of garrisons, was 
opposed to Massena, whose forces considerably exceeded that 
amount. The prince occupied the left bank of the Adige, with 
the purpose of maintaining a defensive -warfare, imtil he should 

• Jomini, tom. ii., p. 145. ' 

- In t’ - ■ ■ ■ ■ '! of Vienna -were found artillery and am- 
munition ■ we had no farther occasion to araw upon 

our store! ■ ' ; ■ . ’ ' . . • t could, on the contrary, despatch a con- 

siderahle malcnel to those two great establishments.”— S aVARv, tom. ii., p. 10/. 
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confident in the preseneo of their favountc commander, fought 
with the greatest courage They were, however, defeated , aud 
a column of five thousand men, under General Helhnger, de> 
tached for the purpose of attacking the French m the rear, &]ed 
in their purpose, and being themselves surrounded, were obliged 
to lay down their arms The victors were jomed by General St 
C}T, at tho head of twenty five thonaand men, who had evacn 
ated the kingdom of Naples, upon a treaty of neutrabty entered 
into witli tlie lung, and now came to join their countrymen in 
Lombardi 

In tho midst of his own misfortunes, the Archduke Charles 
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determination worthy of his birth, the Austrian pnnee resolved 
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at all risks to effect a junction with his brother, and, though 
hard pressed by the enemy, he accomplished his purpose. Two 
considerable corps of Austrians, being left in an insulated situa- 
tion by these movements of the two princes, were obliged to sur- 
render. These were the divisions of Jellacliich, in the Vorarl- 
berg, and of the Prince of Rohan, in Lombardy. The whole of 
the north of Italy, with the Tyrol and aU its passes, was left to 
the midisturbed and rmresisted occupation of the French.^ 

The army of the I’oyal brothers had, however, become formid- 
able by their junction, and was daily growing stronger. They 
were, in commnnication with Hungary, the brave inhabitants of 
which warlike country were universally rising in arms. They 
were also joined by volunteers from Croatia, the Tyrol, and all 
those wild and mountainous countries, which have so long sup- 
plied the Austrian army -vvith the finest light troops in the world. 

It might seem to counterbalance these advantages, that Mas- 
sena had also entered into communications with the French army 
of Germany at Clagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia. But having 
left great part of his troops in Italy, he had for the time ceased 
to be formidable to the Austrian princes, who now meditated ad- 
vancing on the French grand army, which the audacity of its 
leader had placed in a situation extremely perilous to any other 
than French troops acting under the eye of their Emperor. 

Nothing, it is true, could be more admirably conceived and 
satisfactorily accomplished than the succession of grand manoeu- 
vres, which, distinguishing the opening of the campaign, had pro- 
duced the great, yet cheaply-purchased success of Ulm, and the 
captm’e of Vienna. Nor was the series of combination less won- 
derful, by which, clearing the Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and the north 
of Italy of the enemy, Napoleon had placed almost all the sub- 
ordinate divisions of his own army at his disposal, ready to assist 
him in the grand enterprise against the Austro-Russian forces. 
But he has been considered by military critics as having trusted 
too great a risk upon the precarious event of battle, when he 
crossed the Danube, and plunged into Moravia, where a defeat, 
or even a check, might have been attended witli the most fatal 
consequences. The position of the Archdukes Charles and John ; 
the organisation of the Hungarian insurrection, which proceeded 
rapidly; the success of the Archduke Ferdinand, in raising a 
similar general levy in Bohemia, threatened alarming operations 
in the French rear ; Avhile Prussia, with the sword drawn in her 
hand, and the word war upon her lips, watched but the slightest 
waning of Buonaparte’s star, to pronounce the word, and to strike 
a blow at the same moment. 

Napoleon accordingly, though he had dared the risk, was per- 
fectly sensible that as he had distinguished the earlier part of this 
campaign by some of the most brilliant manoeuvres wliich mili- 

1 Jomini, tom. ii., p. 109; Savary, tom. ii., p. 107. 
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tary Iiiston record'!, it was now incumbent upon him, without 


Ignorance of it Return to Vienna, and wait the events of war ” ‘ 
Hau^'itz, to uso Napoleon's own expression, was no novice, and 
returned to V'icnna w uhout nailing for another hint ; and doubt 
less the Freuch Emperor nas nell pleased to be nd of his pre 
eence * 

Napoleon noxt sent Savary^ to the Russian camp, under pro* 
tence of compliment to the Emperor Alexander, but m reahty 
as a spy upon that mouareh and his generals He returned, hav- 
ing discos ered, or affected todiscover, that the Russian sovereign 
was surrounded by counsellors, whom their youth and rank ren 
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if the inteiior of his camp displayed scenes which ho dm not doslre 
Dolgorucki to witness, met the prince at the outposts, which the 
soldiers were in the act of hastily covering with field-works, like 
an army M’hich seeks to shelter conscious weakness under intrench- 
ments. Encouraged by what he thought he saw of the difficulties 
in which the French seemed to be placed, Dolgorucki entered 
upon politics, and demanded in plain terms the cession of the 
crouTi of Italy. To this proposal Buonaparte listened with a 
patience which seemed to he the effect of his present situation. 
In short, Dolgorucki carried back to his imperial master the has- 
tily conceived opinion, that the French Emperor was retreating, 
and felt himself in a precarious posture.* On this false groimcl 
the Russian council of war determined to act. Their plan was to 
extend their own left wing, with the purpose of turning the right 
of the French army, 'and taking them upon the flank and rear. 

It was upon the 1st December at noon that the Russians com- 
menced this movement, by which, in confidence of success, they 
abandoned a chain of heights where they might have received 
an attack with great advantage, descended into ground more 
favourable to the enemy, and, finally, placed their left wing at too 
great a distance from the centre. The French general no sooner 
witnessed this rash manceuvre, than he exclaimed, “ Before to- 
morrow is over, that army is my own.” In the meantime, with- 
drawing his outposts, and concentrating his forces, he continued 
to intimate a conscious inferiority, which was far from existing. 

The two armies seem to have been very nearly of the same 
strength. For though the bulletin, to enhance the victory, makes 
the opposite army amount to 100,000 men, yet there were not 
actually above 50,000 Russians, and about 25,000 Austrians, in 
the field of battle.^ The French army might be about the same 
force. But they were commanded by Napoleon, and the Russians 
by Kutousof ; a veteran soldier indeed, full of bravery and patriot- 
ism, and accustomed to war as it was waged against the Turks ; 
but deficient in general talent, as well as in the alertness of mind 
necessary to penetrate into and oppose the designs of his adver- 
sary, and, as is not unusual, obstinate in proportion to the nar- 
rowness of his understanding, and the prejudices of his education. 

Meanwliile Buonaparte, possessed of his enemy’s plan by the 
demonstrations of the preceding day, passed the night in making 
his arrangements.® He visited the posts in person, and apparently 
desired to maintain an incognito wdiich was soon discovered. As 

' Thirtieth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 

- Jomini, tom. ii., p. Ifil. 

3 “ The Emperor passed the whole dmr of the 1st Decemher inspectins his 
army himself, re"iraent by regiment. He spoke to the troops, viewed all the 
parks, all the light batteries, and pave instructions to all the officers and gun- 
ners. He returned to dine at his bivouac and sent for all his marshals : he 
enlarged upon all that they ought to do the next day, and all that it was 
possible for the enemy to attempt. He knew his ground as well as the en- 
virons of Paris. It would require a volume to detail all that emanated from 
his mind in those twenty-four hours.”— Savary, tom. ii., p. 131. 
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reigns and leaders, that they nill be in the front, and share the 
dangers of the day * This m, perliaps, the strongest proof pos- 
sible of the complete and eonfidenttal understanding which snb 
sisted between ^apoleoa and his soldiers Yet there have not 


gem, to oppose the forces deshned for this manoeuvre, at the 
moment when they should conceive the pomt earned Soult com 

—— J J *1 i-f T — - _J *1 n l^ft- pfi hef 


Imperial Guard, with ten of Oudinot’s division, were kept m re 
serve m the rear of the line, under the eje of Napoleon himself, 
who destined them, with forty field pieces, to act wherever the 
fate of battle should render their services most necessary Such 
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were tlie prepwations for this decisive battle, where three Em- 
perors, each at the head of his own army, strove to decide the 
destinies of Europe. The sun rose with unclouded brilliancy ; it 
was that sun of Austerlitz which Napoleon, upon so many suc- 
ceeding occasions apostrophised, and recalled to the minds of his 
soldiers. As its first beams rose above the horizon, Buonaparte 
appeared in front of the army, surrounded by his marshals, to 
whom he issued his last directions, and they departed at full gal- 
lop to their difierent posts.^ 

The column detached from the left of the Austro-Russian army 
was engaged in a false manoeuvre, and it was ill executed. The 
intervals between the regiments of which it consisted were suf- 
fered to become iri’egular, and the communications between this 
attacking column itself and the main body were not maintained 
with sufficient accurab}'. When the Russians thought themselves 
on the point of turning the right flank of the French, they found 
themselves suddenly, and at unawares, engaged with Davoust’s 
division, of whose position behind the convent of Raygern, they 
had not been aware. At the same time, Soult, at the head of 
the French right wing, rushed forward upon the interval between 
the Austro-Russian centre and left, caused by the march of the 
latter upon Raygern, and, completely intersecting their line, 
severed the left wing entirely from the centre. 

The Emperor of Russia perceived the danger, and directed a 
desperate attempt to be made upon Soult’s division by the Russian 
Guards, for the purpose of restoring the communication with his 
left. The French infantry Avere staggered by this charge, and one 
regiment completely routed. But it Avas m such a crisis that the 
genius of Buonaparte triumphed. Bessidres had orders to advance 
Avith the Imperial Guard, Avhile the Russians Avere disordered with 
their oAvn success. The encounter Avas desperate, and the Rus- 
sians displayed the utmost valour before they at length gave Avay 
to the discipline and steadiness of Buonaparte’s veterans. Their 
artillery and standards AA’ere lost, and Prince Constantine, the Em- 
peror’s brother, avIio fought gallantly at their head, was only saved 
by the speed of his horse. 

The centre of the French army noAV advanced to complete the 
victory, and the cavalry of Murat made repeated charges Avith 
such success, that the Emperors of Russia and Austria, from the 
heights of Austerlitz, beheld their centre and left completely de- 
feated. The fate of the right Aving could no longer be protracted, 
and it Avas disastrous even beyond the usual consequences of de- 
feat.'^ They had been actively pressed during the Avhole battle 

* “ In passing along the front of several regiments, the Emperor said, ‘ Sol- 
diers! we must finish this campaign h7a thunderbolt, which shall confound 
tile pride of our enemies and, instantly, hats were placed on the points of 
their bayonets, and cries of ‘ Vive I’Emiiercur ! ’ were the signal for the battle.” 
— Thirtieth Sutielin. 

- “ The Russians fled and dispersed : Alexander and the Emperor of Austria 
witnessed the defeat. Stationed on a height at a little distance from the field 
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Lanncs, but now the troops on tlieir left being routed, thej 
were surrounded on all sides, and, unable to tnaLe longer resist- 
ance, were forced down into a hollow, where they were exposed 
to the fire of tw enty })ieces of cannon Many attempted to escape 
across a lake, which was partially frozen, but the ice pro^mg too 
weak gavo way under them, or was broken by the hostile can 


Emperors escaped w Uhout sustaining the loss m the pursuit which 
might liaxo been expected But in the battle, at least twenty 


numbers to two ttionaanu iivo umiuieu 

Iho Austruu Emperor considered bis last hope of successful 


1 Jomin) tom u p 180-191 torn u p 131 Thirt cth BuUedn of 

thefJrand Armj On th* field of balOe Napoleon mueil the following prods 
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opposition to Nnpolcon ns cxlinjrtiis1u><l by Ibis ticfont, niul con- 
ceived, tbereforo, tint lie bnd notbiiig retiinining save to throw 
himself upon the discretion of the victor. There, were, indeed 
some, who .occuseil his councils of pusillanimity. It was said, 
that the levies of Prince Charh's in llun!jary, and of Prince 
I'crdinand in Bohemia, were in f^rent furwrirdncss — that the Em- 
perors hail .still n considerable army under their own command — • 
and th.atPni.ssia, already snllicieiitly disposed for war, would cer- 
tainly not permit Austria to be totally overwhelmed. But it 
ought to be consideivd, on the other hand, that the ncuv levies, 
however useful in a partisan war, could not be e.vpecfed to re- 
deem the Io=s of such .a battle as Ansterlilr. — that they were 
watched by French tmops. which, though inferior in number, 
were greatly more formidable in discipline — and that, ns for Prus- 
.sia, it was scarce rational to expect that she would interfere by 
arms, to .save, in the hour of ilistns.s, those to whom she had 
given no assistance, when such would jinibably have been decisive 
of the contest, and that in favour of the allies. 

The influence of the victory on the Prussian council.s was- in- 
deed soon made evident ; for Count Haugwitz, who had been di.s- 
mis.sed to Vienna till the battle .should take place, now returned 
to Buonaparte'.s hcndqu.artei-s, h.aving changed the original mes- 
sage of defiance of which he was the bearer, into a Jiandsome 
compliment to Najioleon upon his victory. 'J’ho answer of Na- 
poleon intimated liis full sen.se of the duplicity of Prus.sia. — 
“ This,” he said, “ is a com])Iiment dc.signcd for others, hut For- 
tune has transferred the address to mc.”‘ It wa.s, however, still 
necessary to conciliate a power which had a hundred and fifty 
thoiLsand men in the field ; ,aud a private treaty with llnngwitz 
assigned the Electorate of Hanover to Prussia, in cxcliange for 
Anspacli, or ratlicr as tlie price of her neutrality at this import- 
ant crisis.- Thus all hopes of Prussian interference being over, 
the Emperor Francis must he hold justified in yielding to neces- 
sity, and endeavouring to secure the best terms which could bo 
yet obtained, by submitting at discretion. His all}’, Alexander, 
refused indeed to be concerned in a negotiation, whicli in the cir- 
cumstances could not fail to be humiliating. 

A personal interview tool; place hctwi.xt the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and Napoleon, to wliose camp Francis resorted almost in the 
guise of a suppliant. The defeated prince is represented as hav- 
ing thrown the blame of tlie war upon the Engli.sh. " Tlicy are 
a set of merchants,” lie said, “ who would set the continent on 
fire, in order to secure to themselves Uie commerce of the world.” 


' Thirty-Fourth Bulletin of the Grand Army; S.avnry, tom. 11., p. 140. 

- “Theh.'ittleof Austcrlitz toolc place on the 2d Decemher, niid on the l.lth, 
Prussia, hy the convention of Vienna, renounced the treaty of Pot.sdam and 
the oatli of the tomb ; slio yielded 'WescI, Barcutli, and Neuchatel to France ; 
who, in return, consented to Frederic William’s taking possession of Hanover, 
and uniting that country to his dominions.”— Napoluo.v, Montliolon, tom. ii., 
p. 242. 
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to sucli good account, that joa ought to be content with it” 

The Lmpcror of Austria, Itaving aatisfied himself that he 
would be admitted to terms of greater or leas seventy, next stipu 
latcd for that which Alexander had disdained to request in his 
own person — the unmolested retreat of the Hussians to their own 
country.— “ The Russian army is surrounded,” said Napoleon; 
“not a man can escape me But I wish to oblige their Empe 
ror, and will stop the march of my columns, if jour Majesty 
promises me that these Russians sital! evacuate Germany and the 
Anstmn and Prussian parts of Poland ” — “ It is the purpose of 
the Emperor Alexander to do so ”* 

The arrangement was communicated by Savary to the Russian 
' En^ror, who acquiesced m the proposal to return with bis army 
to Russia by regular marches.* No other engagement was re- 
quired of Alexander tiun his word , and the respectful manner 
in which he is menhesed in the buUetm^ indicates Buosaparto’s 
desire to cultivate a good understanding with this poweriul and 
spirited young monarA On the other hand, Napoleon has not 
failed to place in the Czar’s mouth such compliments to himself 
as the following — “ Tell your master,” said he to Savary, “ that 
he did miracles yesterday— tliat this bloody day has augmented 
my respect for lum — He is the predestined of Heaven— it will 
talce a hundred years ere my army equals that of France ” 
Salary is then stated to have foood Alexander, despite of his 
reverse of fortune, a man of heart and head He entered into 
details of the battle 

“You were inferior to us on the whole,” he said, “jet we found 
you superior on every point of action ” 

“ That,” replied Savary, “arises from warhbe expenence, the 
fruit of sixteen years of gliny This is the fortieth battle which 
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pf the Emperor of A«<itrin — he has no farther occasion for my ser- 
vices — I return to my capital.” 

Acconlinply,hc commenced his march to\vnr«l« Ens-iin. in pur- 
suance of the tenns njjri'cd upon. The llu‘;si.sn arms lind heen 
imfortunato ; hut the behaviour of their youlliful limpemr, and 
llio marked deference shown towards him by IJuonaparte, madi? 
a most favourable impression ujwn liuropc at larj^c.' 

The Austrian jnonarch, left to his fate, obtained from Ihionn- 
partc an armistice" — a small part of the jirice was 
imposed in the shape of a military contribution of a 
hundred millions of ftanes, to be raised in the territories occupied 
by the French armies. The cessation of hostilities was to endure 
while T.allejTand on the one side, aud rrince Jolm of Lichten- 
stein on the other, adjusted the fenns of a general pacific.ation. 
Buonap.arte failed not to propitiate the .•\ustrinn negotiator by 
the most extravagant praist-s in his hullclins,nnd has represented 
the Emperor of Austria ns ashing, “ Why, possessing men of such 
distinguished talent, should the affairs of my cahinet be commit- 
ted to knaves aTid fools!” Of this question wo can only F.ay, 
that if rc.ally asked by Francis, which we doubt, ho was himself 
the only pe^on by whom if could have been answered. 

The compliments to the Prince John of LichPenstcin, were in- 
tended to propitiate the public in favour of the treaty of peace, 
negotiated by a man of such talcnf.s. Some of bis countrymen, 
on the other band, accused him of selfish precipitation in tlio 
treaty, for the purpose of removing the scene of war from the 
neighbourhood of liLs own family estates. But what could the 
wisdom of the ablest negotiator, or flic firmness of the most stub- 
born patriot have availed, when France was to dictate terms, 
and Austria to receive them. The treaties of Campo Formio and 
Luneville, though granted to Austria by Napoleon in the hour 
of A-ictory, were liigbly advantageous compared to that of Pres- 
burgh, which was signed on the 2Cth of December, 1005, about 
a fortnight after the battle of Austcrlitz.^ By this negotiation, 
Francis ceded to Bavaria the oldest possession of Iiis house, the 
mmmfains of T^toI and of tlie A’^orarlbcrg, filled with the best, 
bravest, and most attached of his subjects, and wliicb, by tlieir 
geographical situation, had hitherto given Austria influence at 
once in Germany and Italy. Venice, Austria’s most recent pos- 


1 “ I could not help feeling a certnin timidity on finding myself in Alexander’s 
presence ; he awed me by the majesty and nobleness of his look. Nature hnd 
done much for him ; and it would have been difficult to find a model so perfect 
and so graceful ; he was then twenty-six ycare old. He was already somewlmt 
hard of hearing with the left ear, and he turned the right to hear what was 
said to him. He spoke in broken sentences; he laid great stress upon his finals, 
so that tlie discourse was never long. For the rust, he spoke the French lan- 
guage in all its purity, and always used its elegant academic e.xprcssion. As 
there svas no affectation in his language, it was easy to judge tliat this was one 
of the results of an excellent education.” — Savauy, tom. ii., p. 115. 

- See Annual Hegister, vol. xlvii., p. CGC. 

3 For a copy of the treaty, sec Annual Register, vol. xlvii., p. COO. 
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Be«sion, nnd T»liich InJ not been icr} honourable obtained, ^as 
also }iel Jed up, and ad led to tlic kingdom of Ital) ‘ She nas 


should bo promoted to the Lingle dignity, in reward of their 
adherence to the French cause Other provisions there were, 
equally inconsistent uith the immunities of the Germanic bodj, 
for which scarcely a shadow of respect was retained, save by an 
illnsorj chase, or species of protest, by which Austria declared 
that all the stipulations to which she consented were under re 
servation of the rights of the empire By the treaty of Pres 
burgh, Austria is said to Itarc lost upwards of 20,000 square 
miles of territory, tn o millions and a half of subjects, and a re 
venue to the amount of ten millions and a half of florms And 
this momentous snrTeudcr wais made in cDnsequcnce of one im 
fortunate campaign, w hicli lasted but si\ monUts, and was distio 
gui'lied by only one general act on 
There were two episodes in this war, of 1 ttle consequence m 
themselves, but important considered witli reference to the altera 
tions they produced in two of the ancient kingdoms of Europe, 
which they proved the provunate cause of re modelling accord ng 
to the new form of government which liad been introduced by 
Buonaparte, and sanctioned by the example of France 
The King of Sweden bad been an ardent and enthusiastic 
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Incl cnpnpcd (o join in a cnmlniH'd «‘frort for (Iio purpo!=o of froc?- 
inp Hanover, .niid tlio northern I'arts of Germany, from the 
1'i‘cncli, hy means of an army of lvnpli--J), Kif'sianH, and Swedes. 
Had IVn^^sia neeeded (o the ronfederncy, this miphf have heen 
easily accomplished ; especially as Saxony, Hessoj jind llrnnswicl;, 
would, under her cncotirnpemeiit, have willinply joined in the war. 
Is.ay, even without the ncccssion cpf rnifsla, n diversion in the 
nortii, ahly conducted and slronply supported, mipht have at least 
found Bernadotle sufiieient work in Hanover, and prevented him 
from materially contrilmtitip, hy his march to the H.mnhi', to the 
disasters of the .Atisirian army at Ulm, ]lnt, hy some of thos(’ 
dcl.ay.s and mismiderstatidinps. which .ai-c so apt to disajtpoini the 
ohjcct-S of a coalition, and disconeert enterprises alliunpleil hy 
troops of different nations, the forces desipned for the north of 
Europe did not assemhie until the miildlccif November, and liien 
only in .strength sufiieient to undertake the siepe of the Hano- 
verian fortress of Hamclen, in which IJeniadotle Iiad left a .stronp 
garrison. The enterprise, loo tardy in its commencement, w.as 
.soon broken off hy tlie news of the battle of Ansterlitz and it.s 
consequences, and, heinp finally abandoned, the unfortunate lung 
of Sweden rcinrned to his own dominions, where his .suhjccl.s re- 
ceived with unwillingness .and terror a prince, who, on many tie- 
counts, had inetuTcd the fatal and persevering resentment of Jiuo- 
nap.arto. Machinations began presently to he agitated for ro- 
inovinp him from the kingdom, as one with whom Napoleon could 
never bo reconciled, ami averting from Sweden, by such sacri- 
fice, the pnnislimcnt which must otherwise fall on the country, 
as well as on the King.' 

"While the trifling attempt .against Hamelcn, joined to other 
circumstances, was thus prcjiaring the downfall of (he ancient 
d\Tiasty of Sweden, a descent, made hy the Rus.si.ans and English 
on the Neapolitan territories, afforded a good apology to Biionn- 
parto for depriving the lung of the Two Sicilies of his dominions, 
so far as they lay open to the power of France. Govenicd en- 
tirely by the inlliionco of the Queen, the policy of Naples had 
been of a fickle and insincere character. Repeatedly saved from 
the greatest liazard of dethronement, the King or his royal con- 
sort liad never omitted an opportunity to I’csunio arms against 
France, under the conviction, perhaps, that their ruin would no 
longer be deferred than whilst political considerations induced 
the French Emperor to permit their possession of their power. 
The last interference in their bclialf had been at the instance of 
the Emperor Paul. After this period we have seen that their 
Italian dominions were occupied by French troops, who hold 
Otranto, and other places in Calabria, as pledges (so they pre- 
tended) for the restoration of Malta. 


' Joinjni, torn, ii., p. IDG: Las Cases, tom. v., p. ICO; Ifonfgaillard, tom. vi., 

p. 200. 
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But upon the brcakin? out of the war of ICOS, it was agreed 
ly a convention entered into at Pans, 21st of September, and 
ratified by tbe King of Naples on the 8th of OetoW, that the 
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longer than the necessity wlucli called them a.my But the court 
of I^ple<i was equally ^necre , for no sooner had St Cyr left 

a 

t 
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his dominions > 

Had this ar— — » y 

the war, they 
the Areiiduke • 

November to I * 

to seal the fate of Ferdinand the Fourth On receiving the news 
of the armistice at Austerhtz, ^e Bussians and the British re 
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whose favour they had abdicated^ onlv made uso of his tempo- 
rary authority to surrender Gaeta, Pescara, and Naples itself, 
with its castles, to the French general In Calabna, bouever, 
whose wild inhabitants were totally disinclined to the French 
yoke, Count Roger de Bamas and the Duke of Calabna attempted 
to make a stand But their hasty and undisciplined levies were 
easily defeated by the French under General Begnicr, and, nomi- 
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nally at least, almost the whole Neapolitan Iringdom was subjected 
to the power of Joseph Buonaparte. 

One single trait of gallantry illuminated the scene of universal 
pusillanimity. The Prince of Hesse Philipsthal, who defended 
the strong fortress of Gaeta in name of Ferdinand IV., refused to 
surrender it in terms of the capitulation. “ Tell your general,” 
said he, in reply to the French summons, “ that Gaeta is not Ulm, 
nor the Prince of Hesse General Mack ! ” The place was de- 
fended with a gallantry corresponding to these expressions, nor 
was it surrendered until the 17th of July, 1806, after a long siege, 
in which the brave governor was wounded.^ This heroic young 
prince only appeared on the public scene to be withdra^vn from it 
by an untimely death, which has been ascribed to poison. His 
valour, however honourable to himself, was of little use to the 
royal family of Naples, whose deposition was determined on by 
Buonaparte, in order to place upon the throne one of his own 
family. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Relative situations of France and England — Hostilities commenced 
with Spain, by the Stoppage, by Commodore Moore, of four Spa- 
nish Galleons, when three of their Escort were taken, and one blew 
up — Napoleon'' s Plan of Invasion stated and discussed — John 
Clerk of Eldin’s great System of Breaking the Line, erplained — 
The French Admiral, Vllleneuve, forms a junction icith the 
Spanish Fleet under Gi'avina — Attacked and defeated by Sir 
Robert Colder — Nelson appointed to the Command in the Medi- 
terranean — Battle op Trafalgar fought 21st October, 1805 — 
Death of Nelson — Behaviour of Napoleon on learning the Intel- 
ligence of this signal Defeat — VUleneuve commits Suicide — 
Address- of Buonaparte to the Legislative Body — Statement of 
M. de Champagny on the Internal Improvements of France — 
Elevation cf Napoleon’s Brothers, Louis and Joseph, to the 
Thrones of Holland and Naples — Principality of Lucca con- 
ferred on Eliza, the eldest Sister of Buonaparte, and that of 
Guastalla on Pauline, the youngest- — Other Alliances made by 
his Family — Napoleon appoints a new Hereditary Nobility — 
Converts from the old Noblesse anxiously sought for and liberally 
rewarded — Confederation of the Rhine established, and Napoleon 
appointed Protector — The Emperor Francis lays aside the Im- 
perial Croion of Germany, retaining only the Title of Emperor 
of Austria — Vacillating and Impolitic Conduct of Prussia. 

_ The triumphs of Napoleon had been greater at this period of 
his reign, than had ever before been recorded in history as 
achieved by a single man. Yet even these, like every thing 

J Joraini, torn, ii., p. 237 ; Annual Register, vol. xlviii., p. 144. 
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It 13 true, that the repeated success of England, resembhng 
almost tliat of the huntsman over I113 game, had so much dimi 
nishcd the French navj , and rendered so cautious such seamen as 


things to a decided point, by stopping four galleons, or veseeis 
loaded with treasure, proceeding under an escort from the South 
Sea, and destuied for Cadiz The purpose of the English nas 
only to detam these ships, as a pledge for the gmcerity of the 
Government of Spam, in observmg a moie strict neutrality tliaii 
hitherto But unhappily flie British force, under Commodoro 
Moore, amounted only to four frigates Spanish honour rendered 

■ These implenienta of destrnct on vere aAerwards used agilnst the Bnllsh 
• ^ I firm liable 8ut such desperate courage 
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the admiral unwilling to strike the national flag to an equal 
strength, and an action ensued, in which three of the Spanish 
vessels were taken, and one unfortunately blew up — an accident 
greatly to be regretted. Mr. Southey observes, ■with his usual 
sound sense and humanity, “ Had a stronger squadron been sent, 
(against the Spaniards,) this deplorable catastrophe might have 
been saved — a catastrophe which excited not more indignation in 
Spain, than it did grief in those who were its unwilling instru- 
ments, in the British people and in the British government,” 

This action took place on the 5th of October 1804 ; and as 
hostilities were of com’se immediately commenced betwixt Spain 
and Britain,* Buonaparte, losing the advantages he derived from 
the neutrality of the former power, had now only to use the naval 
and mflitary means which she afibrded for the advancement of 
his own purposes. The Court of Spain devoted them to his ser- 
■vice, with a passive complaisance of wliich we shall hereafter see 
the reward. 

Napoleon persisted to the last in asserting, that he saw clearly 
the means of utterly destroying the English superiority at sea. 
This he proposed to achieve by evading the blockades of the 
several ports of France and Spain, which, while weather per- 
mitted, were each hennetically sealed by the presence of a B.ritish 
squadron, and by finally assembling in the Channel that over- 
whelming force, which, according to his statement, was to reduce 
England to a dependency on France, as complete as that of the 
Isle of Oleron.^ But men of the greatest talents must necessarily 
be liable to error, when they apply the principles of a science 
Avith which they are well acquainted upon one element, to the 
operations which are to be carried on by means of another. It is 
evident that he erred, when calculating his maritime combina- 
tions, in not sufficiently considering two most material differences 
betwixt them, and those which had exalted his glory upon land. 

In the first place, as a landsman, Napoleon did not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the action of contrary ■\rinds and waves ; as 
indeed it was perhaps his fault, even in land operations, where 
their influence is less essential, to admit too little consequence to 
the opposition of the elements. He complained, when at St. 
Helena, that he could never get a seaman sufficiently emancipated 
from the technicality of his profession, to execute or enter into 
any of his schemes. “ If I proposed,” he said, “ any new idea, 
I had Gantheaume and all the marine department to contend with 
— Sir, that is impossible — Sir, — ^the winds — ^the calms — the cur- 
rents, will not permit it; and thus I was stopped short.” ^ We 
believe little dread could have been entertained of the result of 

* Seo declaration of ■war made by Spain against England, dated Madrid, Dec. 
12, 1804, and also declaration of war witb Spain on the part of the King of Eng- 
land, Annual Register, vol. slvi., p. 6.09, and vol. xlvii., p. 608. 

2 Las Cases, tom. ii., p. 264 ; O'Meara, vol. i., p. 351. 

3 Las Cases, tom. iii., p. 248. 
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there tsa3 another element, where France liad a tiral and a 
superior. 

It 13 true, that the repeated success of England, resembhng 


with a supply of useful budding stone, the other, from the raft on 
which the machines were conreyed, was much ridiculed under the 


difficult enterprise Yet, as from Spam the French Emperor 
derived large supplies of treasure, it would have been convenient 
for him, that, for a time at least, she should retain the isa«k of 
neutrality, while, in fact, she was contributing to serve France, 
and prejudice England, more effectually than if she had been in 
a state of avowed hostility with the latter power 

The British Governiuent delcrnuned to bring this state of 
things to a decided point, by stopping four galleons, or vessels 
loaded with treasure, proceeding under an escort from the South 
Sea, and desfmed for Cadiz The purpose of the English was 
only to detam these ships, as a pledge for the sincerity of the 
Government of Spam, in observmg a moie stnet neutrality than 
hitherto But unhappily the British force, under Commodore 
Moore, amounted only to fourfngates. Spanish honour rendered 

1 These implemecta of destraction were aflCTersrds used against the British 
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the .idmiral unwilling to strike the national flag to an equal 
strength, and an action ensued, in which three of the Spanish 
%'cssels were taken, and one unfortunately blew up— an accident 
greatly to be regretted, hir. Southey observ'es, uith his usual 
sound sense and humanity, “Had a stronger squadron been sent, 
(against the Spaniards,) this deplorable catastrophe might have 
been saved — a catastrophe which excited not more indignation in 
Spain, than it did grief in those who were its unwilling instru- 
ments, in the British people and in the British government.” 

This action took place on the Sth of October 1804 ; and as 
hostilities were of course immediately commenced betwixt Spain 
and Britain,' Buonaparte, losing the advantages he derived from 
the neutnility of the foraier power, had now only to use the naval 
and military means which she afforded for the advancement of 
his own purposes. The Court of Spain devoted them to his ser- 
vice, witii a passive complaisance of which we shall hereafter see 
the rew.ard. 

Napoleon persisted to the last in asserting, that he saw clearly 
the means of utterly destroying the English superiority at sea. 
This ho proposed to achieve by evading the blockades of the 
several ports of Franco and Spain, which, while weather per- 
mitted, were each hemctic.ally sealed by the presence of a British 
squadron, and by finally assembling in the Cliannel that over- 
whelming force, which, according to his statement, was to reduce 
England to a dependency on France, ns complete as that of the 
Isle of Olcron.® But men of the greatest talents must necessarily 
bo liable to error, when they apply the principles of a science 
with which they arc well acquainted upon one element, to the 
operations which are to bo c,aiTied on by means of anotlier. It is 
evident that ho ci-red, when ailculating his maritime combina- 
tions, in not Hufiicicntly considering two most matcrkl differences 
betwixt them, and those which had exalted liis glory upon land. 

In the first place, .as a landsman, Napoleon did not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the action of contrary winds and avaves ; as 
indeed it was perhaps his fault, even in land operations, where 
thiar influence is loss essential, to admit too little consequence to 
the opposition of the elements. He complained, when at St. 
Helena, that he could never get a seaman suiliciently emancipated 
from the technicality of his profession, to execute or enter into 
any of his schemes. “ If I jwoposed,” he said, “ any new idea, 
I li.ad Ganthc.aumc and all the marine department to contend with 
— Sir, that is impossible — Sir, — the winds — the calms — the cur- 
rents, will not permit it ; atid thus I w.as stopped short.”’ Wo 
behove little dread could have been entertained of the result of 

'-'v'larr.lion of v r.r n.-sitc t)T Sp-vin fi-alnft Enclanil. Aatc d J.Tndrid. Dec. 
U. .0 0 , £,r l .-il.-n'.f-cl.irrision (if ((.vr with Spain on the p.-ul of the King of Eng- 
Her!. tor. tel. slvi.. p. f.'i. ntid vol. shii., p. O.a 
♦ ti tti. li . p ; O'itrara, toI. t, p. all. 
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tlieir discipline, and the enthuamm arising from uninterrupted 
success, might ho safely reckoned upon as likely to bear down 
any obstacle which they might unexpectedly meet with, in the 
execution of the movements which tliey were commanded to un 
dertake The Situation of the French seamen was diametrically 
tlieeontrary Theironly chanceofeafetycoasisteilin their being 
able to elude a rencontre with a Dntish squadron, c>en of very 
inferior force So much was this the case at the period of which 
we treat, that Lmois, their admiral in the East Indian seas, com 
manding an eighty four gun ship, and at the heal of a consider 
able squadron of ships of war, was baffled and beaten off m the 

e 1 k ^ aa«0t« 1 alnnmnrr 


wc have pointed out between the hreoch navy and their land 
forces, and that the former was even more inferior to that of 
England than the continental troops m general were to the 


thr", the leading prmaple of the manceuvre of breaking the line 
had totally escaped the French Emperor It was the boast of 
the patriotic sage,* who illustrated and recommended this mo^t 

1 S<-e CoranedoK DascesacconntoftliedeCrat of Admiral kutuis cquadroa 
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important system of naval tactics, that it could serve ihe purpose 
of a British fleet only. The general principle is briefly this : 
Bv breahing tlirough the line, a certain number of sliips are 
separated from the rest, vhich the remainder must either aban- 
flon to their fate by sailing away, or endeavour to save by bear- 
ing down, or doubling as it were, upon the assailants, and engag- 
ing in a close and geueral engagement. Now, this last alternative 
is what Buonaparte recommends, — ^what he would certainly have 
j)ractised on land, — and what he did practise, in order to extri- 
cate his right wing, at Marengo. But the relative superiority of 
the English navy is so great, that, while it is maintained, a close 
engagement with an enemy in the least approaching to equality, 
is equivalent to a victory; and to recommend a plan of tactics 
which should render such a battle inevitable, would be, in other 
word.s, advising a French admiral to lose his whole fleet,, instead 
of sacrificing those ships which the English manoeuiTe had cut off, 
and crowding sail to save such as were yet unengaged.* 

Under this consciousness of inferiority, the escape of a Spanish 
or French squadron, when a gale of wind forced, from the port 
in wliich they lay, the British hloehading vessels, was a matter, 
the ultimate' success of which depended not alone on the winds 
and waves, but still more upon the chance of their escaping any 
part of (he hostile navy, with whom battle, except with the most 
''xorbitant superiority on their side, was certain and unavoidable 
defeat. 'J’hcir efforts to comply with the wishes of the Emperor 
of Fnince, wore therefore so partially conducted, so insulated, and 
so ineffectual, that they rather resembled the children’s game of 
bide and sceh, than any thing like a system of regular combina- 
tion. A more hasty and lo.=s cautious compliance with Napoleon’s 
earnc.st wishes to assemble a predominant naval force, would 
have only occasioned the total dcstniction of the combined fleets 
at an earlier period than when it actually took place. 

Upon this desultory principle, and seizing the opportunity of 
the blockading squadron being driven by weather from the 
vicinity of their harbour, a squadron of fen French vessels 
escaped from Bochefort on the 11th of January, 1005; and 
.•uietlir r. under Villeneuve, got out of Toulon on the ItJth by a 
limilarly favourable opportunity. The former, after rendering 
s ane trifling services in the West Indies, was fortunate enougli 
to rt gain the port from which they had sailed, with the pride*<)f 
.a p.ariy vho havi> sallied from a besieged town, and rctuwicd into 
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Mi-aq another and especial point of encouragement, that circum- 


adrantage of numbers was greatly on the side ot viiJencure 
He had thirty-three sad of tlic Ime, and seven large fngates; 
Nelson only twenty-eeven line-of-battle elups, and three frigates. 
The inferiority of the English in ounberof men and guns was yet 
more considerable The combined fleet bad four thousand troops 


1 ■■ v n.nonTf bad called a conDcil ef waToaheaneg that Nelson hid taken 
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in tlic confusion and smoke of the battle, signals should not ho 
visible, the cajjtaiu would never do WTong who laid his ship along- 
side of the enemy. 

Willi such dispositions on either side, the two gallant fleets 
met on the memorable 21st of October. Admiral CoUingwood, 
who led the van, went down on the enemy with all his sails set, 
and, disdaining to furl them in the usual manner, cut the sheets, 
and let his canvass fly loose in the wind, as if he needed it no 
longer after it bad borne him amidst the thickest of the enemy. 
Nelson run his vessel, the \Mctory, on board the French Redout- 
able ; the Tememirc, a second British ship, fell on board the same 
vessel on the other side ; another enemy’s ship fell on board of 
the Tcmeraire, and the action w.as fiercely maintained betwixt 
these four vessels, which lay as close as if they had been moored 
t»)gc(hcr in some friendly harbour. While the Victory thus en- 
gaged the Rcdouhiblc on the starboard, she maintained from her 
larboard guns an incessant fii'c on the Bucentaur and the colossal 
.Santa Trinidad, a vessel of four decks. The example of the 
admiml was universally followed by' the British captains ; they 
broke into the enemy’s line on every side, engaged two or three 
ships at the .«amc tiinc, .and maintained the battle at the very 
mu7.7.1cs of the cannon. The superiority which we have claimed 
for our countryncu was soon made manifest. Nineteen ships 
the lino were aipturcd, two were first-rate vessels, none were 
imder seventy-four guns. Four ships of the line were taken, in 
a subsequent action, by Sir Richard Strachan. Seven out of the 
vessels which escaped into Cadiz were rendered unserviceable. 
The whole combined fleet was .almost totally destroyed. 

1 1 is twenty yeans and upwards since th.at glorious d.ay. But 
the feelings of deep sorrow mingled with those of exultation, v.’ith 


which we first heard the tidings of the battle of Trafalgar, still 
agitate our bosoms, as we record, that Nelson, the darling of 
Britain, l)Ought with his life this hast and decided triumph over 
his cotintry's enemies, A Briton himself in every word and 
thotigbt, the discharge of a .s.ailoi''s duty, according to his idea, 
was a di'bt involving every feat which the most exalted bravery 
could perfonn, and every risk which the extremity of danger 
enuld pn-seut. The word to which he attached such an un- 
limited meaning, was often in his month ; the ideti never, we 
b'dieve. absent from his mind. His hast signal intimated that 
Ilngly.d expected every man to do liis duty. His first words on 
tiiler.ug the action were, “ I thank the gi'eat Disjjoser of events 
f-r lb!'; gnat opportunity of doing my dxity;'' and with his last 
di parting btvath, he was distinctly I'lcard" to re'peat the same 
pisu-. a!i,l piriotic sentiment, “l" thank Hod I have done my 
(!'.;ty. * Ifiat !>riv n.a,s indeed performed, even to the utmost 
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extent of Ins own comprdiensiTe interpretation of the phrase 
Tlic good servant of his country slept not before his task was 
fulfilled, for, by the victory m which he fell, the naval force of 
the enemy was altogether destroyed, and the threat of invasion 
silenced for ever 

It 13 a remarkable coineidencc, that Hack’s surrender having 


hieison Vvnat nta leeiings may nave neen uu leiuuiiig me uev s 


conversations with Cases * It may be greatly doubted ho v 

ever, whether Napoleon would have desired to have been on 
board the best slap m the fVeoch navy on tliat memorable oeea 
Sion, and it seems pretty certain, that his being so could have 
liad no influence wliatever on the fate of tlie day The unfor 
tunate Yilleneuve dared not trust to his masters forgiveness 
“ He ought, so Buonaparte states it, “ to have been victorious, 
and he was defeated For this, although tlie mishap which 
ustiallv must attend one out of the two commanders who enmge 
i in action, Yilleneuve felt there was no apology to be accepted, or 
even offered, and the brave but uofortunate seaman committed 
suicide’ Buonaparte, on all occasions, spoke with disrespect of 

histonan with the imasriaal on of tho poet It well deserree to he what 
already it Is the text booh of the Br tub naev — S 
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his memorj' ; nor was it a sign of his judgment in nautical mat- ! 
tcii 5 j that he preferred to this able, but unfortunate admiral^ the . 
gasconading braggart, Latouche Trdville.' / 

Tlic unfortunate event of the battle of Trafalgar was not_ per- 
mitted to darken the brilliant picture, which the extraordinary 
campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz enabled the victor to present to 
the empire which lie govcnicd, and which detailed his successes 
in the full-blown piude of conquest. “ His armies,” he said, ad- 
dressing the Legislative Body, the session of wliieh he opened 
with great pomp on 2d March, 1806, “ had never ceased to con- 
quer, until he commanded them to cease to combat. His enemies 
were humbled and confounded — ^the royal house of Naples had 
ceased to reign for cter ” — (the term was too comprehensive) — 

“ the entire peninsula of Italy now made a part of the Great 
Bmpiro — ^liis generosity had permitted the retmai of the defeated 
Russians to their own country, and had re-established the throne 
of Austria, after punishing her by the privation of a part of her 
dominions.” Trafalgar was then touched upon. A tempest,” 
he said, “ had deprived him of some few vessels, after a combat 
itn])nidcntly entered into — and thus be glossed over a calami- 
tous and decisive defeat, in which so many of his hopes were 
shipwrecked. 

When a sovereign has not sufficient greatness of mind to ac- 
knowledge his losses, wc may, without doing him wrong, suspect 
him of e.xaggerating his successes. Those of France, in her 
c'xtenial relations, were indeed saarccly capable of being over- 
estimated. But when kl. dc Champagny, on the 4th March fol- 
lowing, made a rekition of the intoriml improvements of France 
tmder the govoniment of Buonajjartc, he seems to have assumed 
the merit of those which only existed upon paper, and of others 
which were barely cojumenced, as well as of some that were 
completed. All was of course ascribed to the iuspiriug genius of 


tn.wk Willi n lame pin, then fixed the pin as near ns he conld judpc in the 
t-arnc trot In hisown hrca»t, fhnvcd it in totlic liend, penetrated his heart, and 


expheii. He need jint hnvc done it, as he was a lirave man, though possessed 
of no t.oh lit."— NAronnos, J'oicf, &C., vol. i., p. r>7. 


' Tlii. admiral commanded at Toulon in 1004, and having stolen out of har- 
l.r.ur wiih a strong squadron, when the main body of the English licet was out 
vf s'.;ht, tail the satisfaction tosee three vessels, under Rear-admiral C.ampbell, 
rdnat btfore bl« superior force. This umiMial circumstance .so elated Mon- 
sieur l„vtr>i!che Tri'villc, that be converted the nlTair into a general pursuit of 


t‘[,e wbo)f llritisb tlrel, and of Nelson himself, who, he pretended, fled before 
1 im. Nr Is -n w as «o mnch nettled at bis efirontery, that he wrote to his hro- 
t.jrr. *' sou will have seen Latnuche's letter, how he chased me and how I 
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t)je Emperor, fo nJiose agency lYance was mdetted for all her 
prosperity TIio credit of the Rood city of Paris w as restored, and 
iicr revenue doubled — agnculture was encouraged, by the dram 


fioislied as soon as it was begun uuiei uibuou w , 

4 IP _i j «i A n*.Tih,nierely repaired in 
' il The credit of tins 

on, because, m setting 
' >ed it of the reserve oi 

was restored, because 

Jus return svit - ’ “ ’ ' he had. 

borrowed Cc I of Ins 

being unable ly occa 

sioned, * his conduct on the occasion scarcely ueseivts ujenamo 

ht even deceiie f^apoleon 
despotism, that the so\e 
reign lumselt is liauie lo ws iiujiu i.,. upon by false representa- 
tions of this nature, as it is said tlie Empress Catherine was 
flattered by the appearance of distant villages and towms m the 
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desert i)laces of her empire, which were, in fact, no more than 
jiaiiited representations of such objects,’ upon the plan of those 
lliat :irc exhibited on the stage, or are erected as points of view 
in some fantastic pleasure gardens. It was a part of Buonaparte’s 
character to seize with ready precision upon general ideas of 
improvement. Wherever ho came, he formed plans of import- 
ant pulilic works, many of which never existed but in the bulletin. 
Il.aving issued his general orders, he was apt to hold them as exe- 
cuted. It was impossible to do all himself, or even to overlook 
witli accuracy those to whom the details were committed. There 
were, therefore, man)' magnificent schemes commenced, under 
feelings of the moment, which were left unfinished for want of 
funds, or perhaps because they only regarded some points of local 
interest, and there were many adopted that were forgotten amid 
the hurry of affairs, or postponed till the moment of peace, which 
was never to appear during his reign. 

But with the same frankness with which history is bound to 
censure tlie immeasurable ambition of this extraordinary man, 
she is bound also to record that his views towards the improve- 
ment of Ins empire were broad, clear-sighted, and public-spirited ; 
and we think it probable, that, had his passion for war been a 
less ju'edoniinant point of his character, his care, applied to the 
objects of ]K'aco, would have done as much for France, as Au- 
gu'^tus did for Home. .Still it must bo added, that, having bereft 
his country of her freedom, and proposing to transmit the empire, 
lil:c bis own patrimony, to his heirs, the evil which he had done 
to Fraiici' was ns permanent as his system of goveniment, while 
the benefits which ho had conferred on her, to whatever extent 
they might have been realized, must have been dependent upon 
bis own life, and the character of his successor. 

But a^* such reflections had not prevented Napoleon from rais- 
ing the fabric of supreme power, to the summit of which he had 
.O'cendf'd, so they did not now prevent him from surrounding and 
stn ngtiii ning it with such additional hiilw.arks as ho could find 
mat' rial'^ for erecting, at the expense of the foes whom he suh- 
dm d. SeiiMhlc of the difllcidty, or rather the impossibility, of 
svt.abiing :dl powt'r in his own liands, he now bent bimself so to 
modify and orgaini'-o the governments of the countries adjacent, 
that tliey sboiild alw.ays be dependent upon France; and to cn- 
mro till , {toint, bo determined to vest immcdkitc' I'clations of his 
<■«!! with the supreme authority in those states, which, under the 

• ■ r-. iiriitot!.. .K ry," *iif. tlie rrince dc I.ictie. wlio ficcompanicd thcEm- 

j tt-- \ -.U.t f.r.r •.•■ifi: .: her ti iu liitvticli tier foiularn preoincto, in ITilT, “liai 
i r . '. »■ . f sf 1 i:',« t'.'.it >i!!:i;r4r,f and jiaiminc'ri'jirc'cnt- 
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name of allic?^ ncrc to pay to Franco the same homage In peace, 
and render lier the same serwces in war, which ancient Eorne 
exacted from the countnee which she had subdued Germany, 
IfoIIond, and Italy, were each destined to furnish an appanage 


when the public weal required such a sacrihce ‘ 
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at a later period restored to his favour, hut at present he too was 
in disgrace. Neither Lucien nor Jerome was therefore mentioned 
in the species of entail, which, in default of Napoleon’s naming 
his successor, destined the French empire to Joseph and Louis 
in succession ; nor were the former called upon to partake in the 
splendid provisions, which, after the campaign of Austerlitz, Na- 
poleon was enabled to make for the other members of his family. 

Of these establishments, the most princely were the provinces 
of Holland, which Napoleon now converted into a kingdom, and 
conferred upon Louis Buonaparte. This transmutation of a re- 
public, whose independence was merely nominal, into a kingdom, 
which was completely and absolutely subordinate, was effected by 
little more than an expression of the French Emperor’s will that 
such an alteration should take place. The change was accom- 
plished without attracting much attention ; for the Batavian re- 
public was placed so absolutely at Buonaparte’s mercy, as to have 
no power whatever to dispute his pleasure. They had followed 
the French Revolution tlirough all its phases ; and under their 
present constitution, a Grand Pensionary, who had the sole right 
of presenting new laws for adoption, and who was accountable to 
no one for the acts of his administration, corresponded to the 
First Consul of the French Consular Government. This office- 
bearer was now to assume the name of king, as his prototype 
had done that of emperor ; but the king was to be chosen from 
the family of Buonaparte. 

On the 18th March, 1806, the secretary of the Dutch Legation 
at Paris arrived at the Hague bearing a secret commission. The 
States-General were convoked — the Grand Pensionary was con- 
sulted — and, finally, a deputation was sent to Paris, requesting 
that the Prince Louis Buonaparte should be created hereditary 
King of Holland. Buonaparte’s assent was graciously given, and 
the transaction was concluded. 

It is indeed probable, that though the change was in every de- 
gree contradictory of their habits and opinions, the Dutch sub- 
mitted to it as affording a prospect of a desirable relief from the f 
disputes and factions which then divided their government. ; 
Louis Buonaparte was of a singularly amiable, and gentle dispo- j 
sition. Besides his near relationship to Napoleon, he was married • 
to Hortensia,’ the daughter of Josephine, step-child of course to j 
the Emperor, and who was supposed to share a great proportion I 

follow liim, as soon as ho had obtained the requisite permission from his impc- 
nal brother. ^ On the arrival, however, of the vessel m the Texel, Madame Je- 
rome, not bcine permitted to ro on shore, landed at Dover, took up her resi- 
aence during the summer at Camberwell, and in the autumn returned to Ame- 
rica. 

^ “ The marriage took place on the 4th January, 1802. Louis became a hus- 
nana— never was there a more gloomy ceremony — never had husband and wife 
a stronger presentiment of all tlie horrors of a forced and ill-assorted union ! 
r rom this he dates the commencement of his unhappiness. It stamped on his 
whole existence a profound mclaucholy."— Loins BouNarAME, Doctimem 
Utilunqucs, tom. i., p. 126. > <■ w 
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of Iii9 fa^ o^l^ The con«iuered States of Holland, no longer the 
’ '* *. *’ »•»»»» Kz-f l■5tnrnp(] to Btjle them 

1 intimately 
nd, tliat the^ 

o 4 Jice, and he 

secured against the suhaltern omprcssion exercised over their 
commerce and their country 'Oie acceptance of Louis as their 
■ « « > # « . 1 - _ . ^ 1 


Germany also uas doomed to find more luau one api lui 


nVia *n nttpf anv onnosiuou 


Prussia, however, remained a pan; lUieitsK-u, 
midable, from hernutnero«sarro»esaod high mihtary reputation, 
to be despised by Napoleon He was indeed greatl; dissatisfied 
~.*i 1 n- M mTM» thc caiDpaisn, and b; no means indwied 


the expense of some other state 

We have already noticed the entieal amval of Haugwifz, tlie 
prime minister of Prussia, at Vienna, and bow the declaration of 


I 
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•war against France, with which he was charged, was exchanged 
for a friendly congratulation to Napoleon by the event of the battle 
of Austerlitz. Napoleon was no dupe to the versatility of the 
Prussian Cabinet; but the Archduke Ferdinand had rallied a 
large army in .Bohemia — ^liis brother Charles was at the head of 
a yet larger in Hungary — Alexander, though defeated, refused 
to enter into any treaty, and retained a menacing, attitude, and, 
victor as he was, Buonaparte could not msh to see the great and 
highly-esteemed military force of Prussia thrown into the scale 
against him. He entered, therefore, into a private treaty with 
Haugwitz, by which Prussia was to cede to France, or rather to 
place at her disposal, the territories of Anspach and llareuth, and, 
by way of indemnification, was to have the countenance of France 
in occupying Hanover, from which the French ti’oops had been 
withdra\vn to join the Grand Army. 

The conduct of the Prussian minister — ^for with him, rather 
than with his court, the fault lay — ^was at once mean-spirited and 
unprincipled. He made his country surrender to France that very 
territory which the French armies had so recently -violated ; and 
he accepted as an indemnification the provinces belonging to the 
King of Britain, with whom Prassia ■was so far from having any 
quarrel, that she had been on the point of making common cause 
with her against the aggressions of France ; and which provinces 
had been seized by France in violation of the rights of neutrality 
claimed by the Elector of Hanover, as a member of the Germanic 
Body. Such gross and complicated violations of national law and 
justice, have often carried •adth them their own punishment, nor 
did they fail to do so in the present instance. 

Those states, Anspach and Bareuth, w'ere united to Bavaria ; 
that kingdom was also aggrandized by the Tyrol, at the expense 
of Austria ; and it ceded the Grand Duchy of Berg, which, with 
other lordships, Napoleon erected into a Grand Duchy, and con- . 
ferred as an appanage upon Joachim Murat. Ori^nally a soldier ; 
of fortime,! and an undaunted one, Murat had raised himself to 
eminence in the Italian campaigns. On the 18th Brumaire, he 
commanded the party which drove the Council of Five Hundred 1 
out of their hall. In rewai’d for this service, -he obtained the ‘ 
command of the Consular Guard, and the hand of Marie de 
I’Anponciade, afterwards called 'Caroline, sister of Napoleon.'^ 
JIurat was particularly distinguished as a cavalry officer; his 
handsome person, accomplished horsemanship, and daring bravery 
at the head of his squadrons, procured him the title of Le Beau 
hahrcur. Out of the field of battld he was but a weak man, 
liable to be duped by his own vanity, and the flattery of those 
around him. He affected a theatrical foppery in dress, which 


' Murat’s fallicr was the keeper of an Imtn'ble country inn, and, havine once 


, ^ "*V"V ivuujici UA iui iiumuic coumry inn, ana, navinc once 

been a stcw.ard of the Tailcyxands, enjoyed the protection of that ancient and 
wealthy family. 

2 Hiey were married in January, ICCO, at the Palace of the Lu.vemhourg. 
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rather evinced a fantastic loTB of finery than good taste ; and hence 
he vaa sometimes called King Franconi, from the celebrated 


tioQ, were it but by treanng some string or tassel of his own un 
penal liverj 

The fair temtories of Naples and Sicily were conferred upon 
Joseph,® the former m possession, the latter in prospect. He was 


high feudatory of the empire, under the title of (lie Vice Grand 
Elector. 

The pnaeipality of Lucca had been already conferred on Eliza, 


hn<ib.md died 


I Las Cases tom ir p 351 
* AI de Tallejrrand said ef her ibat 


head on the 
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went the horrible length of imputing to Pauline an intrigue with 
her own brother ; which we willingly reject as a crime too hideous 
to be imputed to any one, without the most satisfactory evidence.^ 
The gross and guilty enormities pi’actised by the ancient Roman 
emperors, do not belong to the character of Buonaparte, thougli 
such foul aspersions have been cast npon him by those who were 
willing to represent him as in all respects the counterpart of 
Tiberius or Caligula. Pauline Borghese received the principality 
of Guastalla, in the distribution of honom's among the family of 
Napoleon. 

At this period, also, Buonaparte began first to display a desire 
of engi’afting his own family upon the ancient dynasties of Europe, 
with whom he had been so long at war, and the ruin of most of 
whom had contributed to his elevation. The Elector of Bavaria 
had to repay the patronage which raised him to the rank of king, 
and enlarged his territories with the fine country of the Tyrol, by 
formuig an alliance which should mix his ancient blood with that 
of the family connexions of the fortunate soldier. Eugene Beau- [ 
harnais, Viceroy of Italy, the son of Josephine by her first hus- j 
band, and now the adopted son of Napoleon, was wedded to the 
eldest daughter of the King of Bavaria. Eugene was deservedly 
favoured by his father-in-law, Napoleon. He was a man of \ 
talents, pi'obity, and honour, and displayed great military skill, ) 
particularly during the Russian Campaign of 1812. Stephanie 
Beauharnais,^ the niece of Josephine, was married about the same 
time to the Hereditary Prince of Baden, son to the reigning duke, 
the neutrality of whose territories had been violated in the seizure 
of the Duke d’Enghien. 

These various lungdoms and principalities, erected in favour of 
his neai’cst relations, imposed on the mind a most impressive 
image of Buonaparte’s xmlimited authority, who distributed crowns 
among his kinsfolk as ordinary men give vails to their domestics. 
But the sound policy of his conduct may be greatly doubted. 
We have elsewhere stated the obvious objections to the transfer- 
ence of cities and kingdoms from hand to hand, with as little 


* Fouchc, tom. ii., p. 33. The most ridiculous reports -were also circulated, 
respecting an improper intercourse between Napoleon and his step-daughter 
Hortensia:— “ Such a connexion,” said he, “ would have been wholly repug- 
nant to my ide.ts ; and those who knew any thing of the morality of the Tuile- 
ries, must bo aware that I need not have been reduced to so unnatural and 
revolting a choice."— Las Cashs, tom. iii., p. 307. 

- “ Stephanie Bcauharnais lost her mother in childhood. She was left in 
tne care of an English ladvj who confided her protegee to some old nuns in the 
ranee. During the consulship, I had ner placed in the establishment 
of Madame Campan, at St. Germain; all sorts of masters -were appointed to 
superintend hcrcducation, and on her introduction into the world, ner beauty, 
wit j accomphsnments, and virtues, rendered her an object of universal admi* 
raUou. 1 ^uopted her as my daughter, and cave her in marriage to the here- 
ditary 1 nnce of Baden. Ihis union was, lor several years, far from bein? 
x»apj»>. In course of time, however, they became attached to each other, and 
uom tlinl moment they had only to regret the happiness of which they had 
deprned themselves during the early veara of their marriage.”-iNAPOLKON. 
ijiit {aisc-s, tom. lij., p. 31/, ' 
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ceremony as the circubtum of a comtnercjal bill payable to the 


with a newly established domination, •which has no claim to the 
veneration due to ant (luity, and to which the subjects are not 


the pretext of general airangement The wildest echemes, 1 e 
remarked tliat were ever before broad ed, would not go so far 
to shal e the foundations of all established government, as this 
new practice There must be in every nation a certam attach 
ment of the people to its form of government, without which no 
govemraent could exist The system, then, of transfemng the 
subjects of ono prince to another, strikes at the foundation of 


Speech on the King * Messaee relatni to Prussia, Apid 23, ICOG Has 
sard s FarhStaientarT Dehates, voL v p 891 
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ill Kotnc flcp-eo hononmblc, but contended tli.at they made a false 
and linrtful applic:i(ion of it, wlicn, in tlieir wliinis of absolute in- 
d('iif;ndence, tliey considcrc'l tlieinselvcs as in an isolated posture, 
not observing; (bat they made only parts of a great system, tlie 
inovcnn.'nts of wjiich it was their business to aid, and not to 
thwart.’’ • 

This is explaining in few words the principle on which Napo* 
Joon e'-tablished these subsidiary monarchies, which was not for 
the benefit of the people of whom they were respectively com- 
]M)M.-d, but for the service of France, or more properly of himself, 
the sole tnoving principle by which ITtincc was govcnied. Jn 
devolving the crown of Holland on the son of Louis, after the 
.abdiralioii of I.rf)uis, [in -Tuly, D’lO,] ho repeats the same princi- 
ple n fundnTncntal condition of its tenure. “Never forget,” he 
said, “ that in the .sittialion to which my political system, and the 
iiiten-'t of my empire have called yon, your first duty is towards 
nr., your srcmiri towards France. All your other duties, even 
tho- e towards the people whont 1 have called you to govern, rank 
.afOT tli'-'^e.”* 

When Napoleon ccnsmvs his delegate princes for profen’ing 
the int<'tx“st of the kingdoms which ho had .assigned them, in- 
)!i-ad of facrificing it to him and his government, he degrades 
tln in into more puppets, which might indeed bc.ar regal titles 
and fi'gal attendance, but, entindy dependent on the will of 
tinotb'-r, bad no eboice ravi? to second tin: viev.s of an ambition, 
the mo't itualiable certainly that over reigned in a human 
breru'!. 

This ferret did not remain concealed from the Dutch, from 
the N< apoUtane, or other foreigners, suhject<-d to these pageant 
tnou.'irrhs; .aJid a*, it jinturally incc-med tlicni against NapoleonV. 

nmif nt, so it preve nted the authority which he had dcle- 
g.-.tis! fnun obt.aining either ntrertien or reverence, and disposed 
I'le jiatioU'i vbo iM-re subjected to it to take the first opportunity 
t.f e.'.’ting site yolo' ri'-ide. 

'file eisx’Iioii of the.f I.indn-d mnnarcliies was not the only mode 
b) uliieh N.'ip'ilci!) eiide.'ivonred to maintain an a'-cemlenry in 
th>- cnintrie- vhieh hf' had cemiuen d, and which lie d(-sired to 
IS !4 i:;i in dejieTiib nre uiwin I'rrince, theugh not nominally nr 
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directly making parts of the French empire Buonaparte had 
alreadj proposed to lua council the question whether the crea- 
tion of Grandees of the Empire, a species of nobility who^ titles 
were to depend, not on their descents but on tbeir talents and 
services to the state, was to be considered as a violation of the 
laws of liberty and equality He was wni verbally answered m 


things with Such relies of the old court as y et existed 

From respect, perhaps, to the republican opinions which had so 
long predominated, tho titles and appanages of these grand feuda 
tones wero not chosen witbm the bounds of France herself, but 
from proTiDoes which Ind etpeneoced the sword of the rfer 
Fifteen dukedoms, grand fiefs, not of France, bnt of the French 
empire, which extended far beyond France itself, were created 
by the fist of the Emperor The income attached to each 
amounted to the fifteenth part of Uie revenne of the ptovmee, 
winch gave title to the dignitary The Emperor invested with 
these endowments those who bad best served lum m war and m 
state affairs Pnscedoms also were erected, and while naisliaU 
and ministers were created duke«, the superior rank of prince 
was bestowed on Talleyrand, Bernadette, and Berthier, by the 
titles of Beneventum, Ponte-Corvo, and fieufchatel 

The transformation of Repubhean generals and ancient Jaco- 


others, and the fame in war which many had acquired, might bear 
them out agamst the ridicule which was unsparingly heaped upon 
them m the saloons frequented by the ancient noblesw, but. 



he ought 
tural eie- 
are tlie 
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)ii« aii'l liis Rwrinl. Like Mezcntiiis in the yEneid, lie 

oti”li( In liave iicktiowledgcd no other Kource of Ids aiitliority.^ 
It v.as inijinidfiit to niipear to attach consequence to jioints, 
v.'hich fvi n hiM othenviso almost lioundless power could not at- 
tain, t inre his nohility and his court-ceremonial must still retain 
the ra^\n'•: H of noveity, and could no more possess that value, 
which, ^^]t';lln'r real or imaginary, has hcen generally attached to 
ail'd. Ill iietitnlions and long descent, than the Emperor could, 
l.y a di-cr'Sj of his complaisant .Senate, liavc given his modern 
coinage the value which antiquaries attach to ancient medals. It 
was iinjirndeiit to ih seend to a strife in which lie must necessarily 
he ovcrcojiie ; for when; power rests in a great measure on pub- 
lic opinion, it is fliminished in jiroportion to its failure in objects 
aim'd at, wliether of giraier or h.'ss consequence. This lialf- 
f'-ndrd h;df-''!ri''nial c-lablishinent of grand feudatories, with which 
Ibionapnrt/* now licgaii to decomle the stniclurc of his power, 
may b*; coinp-arcd to the heavy Gotbic devices with which modern 
archil'-cts |j)ui'-tiines overlay the front of their huildings, where 
they a!way>; encinnlier wJint they cannot oniamcnf, and hometirnes 
"\''rl'ia'i what they are designed to nipjiort.- 

Tlie sv't'-m of the new mddesve was settled hy .an Imperial 
•■'lie* ofNap.dc'iii hinnelf, whiehwas cnnnmndcjited to the .Senate 
.'iuth March, IbdO, not for the purpose of deliberation or accept- 
aiicr^, bill ni'Tcly that, like the old rarliameiil of Paris, they 
niiidit ent-r it upon their regi‘-t<'r. 

'j'lie r-iiiri ef liiu'n'jpnrti' now assumed a ehaiviclcr of thostricl- 
»-t 'tiiin. ttc, ill vliieli the .', imp'.ri.ant triiles, calh;d hy a writer 
ell the *;ibj(ct tin- •* .‘^upcr-tilioiis <,f Gentlemen Ushers,” were 
tn St' 1 a' malt, r- of serious iinj'ort, an<l s'linetimes occupied the 
ib'Cieii;. ,,f Xap .p.'in himself, auil supplied llie place of meditated 
r-'n.im • t-. .and tic; fntniv d'-sinjctioii or en ction of king'loni“. 

*I }:e p of .'iiicicnt tit!'-*, t'-nipled by rewival of the re- 

sp. I py.i.i to bin!) -Mid rank, <li'l imt fail to mingle with those 
wli, n .t i’lpv n .nd on the newen atioii. The Etnj'eror distin- 
jaa'b' d the-'' .ancn i’t luini' ns f.f iMV.alty with C'lnsiderabl'.* fa- 
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AOi^, as half-blusliing (or their own apostasy in dom? homage 


sell to Madame de btaei, “one roust serve some one oj oiuei * 
Buonaparte encouraged these nobles of tlie ancient antechambers. 


at runumuiedu. 

“ What would j ou do,” said tlie Emperor, « should j ou leanj 
” said the 
MS tnall” 

demanded the Emperor again 

“ I would condemn bun to death,” said the unhesitatu^ no* 
ble ; “ the law denounces him ” 

“With such sentiments you deserve s prefecture,” eaid the 
Emperor; and the catechumen, whose respect for the law was 
thus absolute, was made Prefect of Pans 
Such converts were searclied for, and, when found, were hon- 
oured, and rewarded, and trusted For the power of recompen- 
sing Iiis soldiers, statesmen, and adherents, the comjuered coun- 
tries were again the Emperor’s resource. pJatiorial domains 


encouraged and maintained at the expense ot those suies wiiitu 


1 ConsiamtiomtorlaSer 3ai 

* Porthe “Act ofConfederatjBnoftlielUieruULtislic, done at Paris, July 

12. 18W!.“ see Atinnil RegiUtr, xol xlnli.. p 818 
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riifi .'ivowffily tiivl'-r tin; jirotoption of Fnmcc, a7i event v.liicli 
i5ij'‘ vUy to tin; dk'-oliilion of the Germanic League, which 
l:;nl Mi)'‘ fince flic year tlOl), when Ciiarlemagne received the 
liiijiciial Ci-owji from I’ojm! Leo the 'J’liinl. 

llv (h- new I Vd'-nitioi) of tlie lUiine, the courts of Wirfeinberg 
nmi'lSavnna. of Mej-'.c d'AnuHtadt, witli foinc petty prineefl of 
th>- ririi! icuii; of ih'- Khine, formed among Ihcmpclvcsan alliance 
r.ni-u' iveatid di'f(‘U'lvc,and rcnoimced tlieir dependence upon the 
fK-nn.-mie Lr.dy, of uhieh they declared they no longer xecog- 
lii- ' il ih<- eoji' litiition. 'file rea>;ons a‘'>igned for this league had 
f'.m 'd.nvihle v,/ ighl. It was urged, that the countries governed 
by th'- '- ps hiffH were, in every case of war betwixt France and 
Au'tria, f xp'.'-cd to all the evils of invasion, from which the Ger- 
manic liody had jio longer power to defend them. Therefore, 
l.r itig »i!i’i;;<-d to '''fl: for more elfoctnal protection from so gi'cat 
.at) » vi!, they plae* d tlieiU'-eha-s directly under the guardianship 
of Frare-'. Napoleon, on his ]»art, did not hesitate to accept the 
tid-cf I’riiiecto!' of the (.’onf'ohTation of the Khine. It is true, 
tint !;'• I'.ail eiirag' d to his tAjbjeets that he would not extend 
tie' limit'' of his I mpire beyond that river, which beaclmowlcdged 
{(• tile jjatural l.oimdary of Fnmc(';l>ut this engagetneut w.a.s not 
bt M to osrlndo the sort fif seiguiorie attached to the new I’rotcc- 
t-'f.-iio, in V irtu" <1 A'.hich lx,' plunged the German slates who com- 
p.-. f) th-- r;iey into every war in which I'raiice herself 
■ d. .’Hid .o! ph n*-nri‘ etind'-d their armit'S against otlir.T Gcr- 
!; ati M.it' ■ , th' lr bto thr< !i ill language and maimers, or inms- 
}' rs-i 1 tb< m to uuire di- tant climate , to wngi.' narri in which they 
1 i.d no iM/ I’. -t, and to which th.cy Inid received no priivovaitioii. 
1; a mHnrvd ee!i"(jimiice,th:;t a nnmberi'f inferior mern- 

bi c' of the * mj he, who h;.'l Mii.-ill tcjiim-s under the old eousti- 
! bos in.' no n, of d' h !ie>' *■>,<■< jitimg llu ir aurieut rigid 

v.-n, .•,! o.'h' i in ill' ir er.j'.'iciiy I f in)j‘' ii.'i! feudatories, ami re- 
<' .■ d fe ni p- 1*_' ' ••.fiv’cn-- to till- condition (d private nobles, 
i j.i- . t!'."'.';'!! c- r t.'iinly nann i in tie- ab-tract principle, w,a.s not 
n, 5 'r n >:;'s nn ni' nt re-nl: of the great rh.ange iiitnshieed. 
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But the strength ^hich the sj^teni iifibrded to Napoleon was only 
temporarj, and depended oa the continuance of the power bj 
which it was created It was too arbitrarj, too artificial, and 
too much opposed both to the interests and national prejudices 
of the Germans, not to bear within it tlie seeds of dissolution 
hen the tide of fortune turned against Buonaparte after the 
battle of Lcipsie, Bavana hastened to join the allies for the pur- 
pose of completing his desfruebon, and the example was followed 
by all the other prmces of the Rhine It fared with Napoleon 
and the German Confederabon, as with a necromancer and the 
demon whom for a certain term he has bound to his semce, and 
who obeys him with fidelity during the cmrency of the obhga 
tion , but when that is expired, is the first to tear his employ er 
to pieces 


other as alLes , and although he re«erved the Imperial btle, it 
was only as the Sorereign of Austria, and his other hereditary 
states * 


enee exercised by Austria and lier empire orer all tlie soutn 
iiestern pronnees of that powerful distnet of Europe In the 
eastern districts, Austria, stunned by Jier misfortunes and her 
defeats, was passive and unresisting Prussia, in the north of 
Germany, was halting between twoveiy opposite “et of coun 
sellers, one of which, with too much coufidence in the military 


Cabmet of Berlin did, betwixt tlie one and the other, mfeireJ 
almost certain rum 

While Napoleon thus revelled in augmented strength, and lu 
creased honours, Providence pat it once more, and for the last 


I <5«e Itie " Act of Refisnation of the Office of Enii>fror of Oermanr by 
Francis Emperor of Anstna. August 180^" Annual Itegisler, tol xlrui 
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litiif, ill !ii« power <o con'^)!iiIa(t* his immense empire hy a general 
}< aec, maritime as wt-ll as upon llie continent. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


of J^ltl — He if furor/ihil li>) J'liT af J’rimr j^fintf'er — AV/jo- 
li'di'.!! f-if/: /•'r/inr/' — 'J'fi- JCdrf rtf Lautifr'lolc fcn! to J^arif >if the 
Jiri'i'h JVfii'itlutiir — j\'i'i/:>tiiiflii<i hrol'f'n <’JT. in ronretjKoier. of 

tf f- rofo; 1? of to ccHc f'tnhj to J'lonee — Tcinjuirizivii 

7'../iV>/ of l’r>ttri‘t—~jin <ittfinj-l vutdr hii her to form n Con- 
'fi'lrrorii in oj<jH,rilion to ihot of the Jhhiiir, defeated hif jYiijm- 
tfriiera! J)i' jiorition oj the J’nirfi'tiif to — Ijfoat 
M I'idrr of J^tdhx. it itooJ.reHer — 1 he Ihmforur Alexander etintin 
Afi'f Itfrliii — J'ruriia h'aiiif to arm in yiiojnrt I'Klft', enid, after 
I'a,]e Se i itiotitin, till ef tie fetd in <>etol,er, under the /tithe of 
J!r,tr,rteieJ.^~liei"itien of the J*l<;nf ef the Camj'tl ijn — It'taih-— 
.’leti'a, at Soaheld ^-/tattle <f ^iut rflailt^ or Jena, on l-Uh Or- 
t,.'er~—t>til.e if llfunffieh noirtidlv grounded — t'onreipieneef <,f 
tlir !■ tal /lefaf — lltioteij atie tahef jioffeffion tf Jl'rlin on the 
II’' of Anttria and J*rtif:ia, after their riveral 
/‘feat’ li-ihetiiinr oti I’.e fall <f ]‘rtif;ia. 


'I’lir ef Villimii I’iu (‘.’.‘I'l •Inn,] was .acoelcraled hy llm 
< Mupaii’u if I'lm ait'! Aii-’i'-rHir,, a-: his health hral he'M jire- 
\! -O'U ioittri 'i h\' tli” ‘h feat of Mar« ne.(. tJn-.at a>- he v.as ;is n 
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6 uch had not been accomplished W hen lie Imnself became pos- 
sessed of the supreme power of administration, he was naturally 
disposed to realize his predictions, if Napoleon should be found 
disposed to admit a treaty upon any tiling hke equal terms In 
a ^ isit to Pans during the peace of Amiens, Jlr Fox had been 
recened with great distinction by Napoleon The pnxate rela 
tions betwixt them were, therefore, of an amicable nature, and 
gave an opening for fiiendly mtercourse 

Tlie time, too, appeared iavonrabfe for negotiation , forwlat 
ever advantages liad been denied by IVance from her late tn 


island of Oleron or of Corsica, were gone After the battle oi 
Trafiilgar, bU hopes were extinguished, that the £12? provinees of 
England could, in any possible event, have been cut up into new 
fieu of the French empire It was no longer to be dreamed that 


opening a negotiation, under arcumstances wluch seemett to 
imrrant the good faith of the English ministers. 

A person pretending to be an adherent of the Bourbons, but 
aftervratds pretty well understood to be an agent of the I reneh 
in* nff UTW»T> the Tviltry si '’tern of c«pionago which 
tamed 
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ion of Buon.'ip.ivte. It liad happened, that Mr. Fox, in conver- 
ation with Napoleon, while at Paris, had indignantly repelled a 
harge of this kind, which the latter brought against some of the 
inglish Ministry. “ Clear your head of that nonsense,” was said 
0 be his answer, with more of English bluntness than of French 
)olitcncss. Perhaps Buonaparte was desirous of knowing whe- 
hcr his practice would keep pace with his principles, and on this 
)rinciple had encouraged the spy. Fox, as was to be expected, 
lot only repelled with abhorrence the idea suggested by this 
French agent, but caused it to be communicated to the French 
Ihnperor;* and this gave rise to some friendly commmiication, 
ind finally to a negotiation for peace. Lord Yarmouth, and after- 
ivards Lord Lauderdale, acted for the British Government; 
ohampagny and General Clarke for the Emperor of France. 
Napoleon, who, like most foreigners, had but an inaccurate idea 
rif the internal structure of the British constitution, had expected 
lo find a French party in the bosom of England, and was sur- 
prised to find that .a, few miscreants of the lowest rank, whom he 
had been able to bribe, were the only English who were accessible 
(o foreign influence ; and that the p.arty which had opposed the 
war with Fi'auce in all its stages, were nevertheless incapable of 
desiring to see it cease on such terms as were dishonourable to 
the country. 

The French coinmissionei’s made several concessions, and even 
intimated, in verbal conference with Lord Y.armouth, that they 
would be content to treat upon the principle of iiti possidetis; 
that is, of allowing each party to retain such advantages as she 
had been able to gain by her anus during the war. But when 
the treaty was farther adduced, the French negotiators resisted 
this rule, and .showed tlicinsclves disposed to deny that they had 
ever assented to it. 

They wove, iiuleed, willing to resign a long contested point, and 
consented that the island of Malta, with (be Cape of Good Hope, 
and other possessions in the East and West Indies, should remain 
under the dominion of Great Britain. But then they exacted the 
stuTcnder of Sicily and Naples, jmoposing that Frederick IV. 
should be iudomuilied at the expense of Spain by the cession of 
tb<! Balearic isles. Britain could not imjdicitly consent to this 
last piii|)osition, either in policy, or in justice to her unfortunate, 
ally. Naples was indeed occnjiicd by the French, and had received 
.losi'ph Buonaparte a.s her King; but the insular situation of 
Sicily it foi’ Britain to jirotcct (hat nch island, 

>vln('h \v;i< still in tlu* }>os<i‘s*^ion of its Icpiimate nioiinrclu The 
piineiplo of efi m-.os, therefore, in favour of the English, 

* Itiicrtft M. Tallr>mr.tl, VotminTre**, Hnn‘-;in)V Pnr- 

MIL, r* t'-'J Annual 'o1. 

A. it f itnuT-:; u. Nr.jvilt*; tt’*- ncttH werv. lirrc the nriTicij'h -^ 

it hr’ lUf ef h) nhich ^!r. Pox hr.s ever hcen aclteileo. Thank 
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60 far as Sicily was concerned, as it was in that of the French m 
the case of Naples The Engbsh envoy, for this reason, lefused 
an ultimatum, in which the ccasioa of Sicily was made an indis- 

i icnsable article Lord Lauderdale, at the same time, demanded 
113 passports, which, liowever, he did not receise for several 
days, as if there liad been some hopes of renewing the treaty * 
Buonaparte was put to considerable mconvenience by the 


sired by him 

As the conduct of 


Prussia had been fickle and versatile during 
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tlie campaign of Aiisterlitz, tlie displeasure of Napoleon -was ex- 
cited in proportion against her. She had, it is true, wrenched 
from him an unwilling acquiescence in her views upon Hanover. 
By the treaty which llaugwitz had signed at Vienna, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, it was agreed that Prussia should receive the 
electoral dominions of the King of England, his ally, mstead of 
Auspach, Barcuth, and Neufchatel, which she was to cede to 
1'^ ranee. The far superior value of Hanover was to be considered 
as a boon to Prussia, in guerdon of her neutrality. But Napoleon 
did not forgive the hostile disposition which Prussia had mani- 
fested, and it is probable he waited with anxiety for the opportu- 
nity of inflicting upon her condign chastisement. He continued 
to maintain a large army in Swabia and Franconia, and, by in- 
troducing troops into V'estphalia, intimated, not obscurely, an 
a])j)roaching nipturc with his all}’. Meantime, under the influence 
of conflicting councils, Prussia proceeded in a course of politics 
which rendered her odious for her rapacity, and contemptible 
for the shortsighted views under which she indulged it. 

It ^vas no matter of difliculty for the Prussian forces to take 
possession of Hanover, which, when evacuated by Bernadotte 
and his army, lay a jiroy to the first invader, with the exception 
of the fortress of Hamclen, still occupied by a French garrison. 
The electorate, the hereditary dominions of the King of Great 
Britain, with whom Prussia was at profound peace, was accord- 
ingly seized upon, and her Cabinet pi'etcndcd to justify that usur- 
jiation by alleging, that Hanover, having been transferred to 
J'mnco by the rigiits of war, had been ceded to the Prussian 
Government in cxcb.ange for other districts. At the same time, 
an order of the Pnissiau monarch shut his ports in the Baltic 
against the admission of British vessels. These measures, taken 
together, were looked tipon by Engl.and as intimating dcteianined 
!ind jivowed hostility ; and Fox described, in the House of Com- 
moiiK, the conduct of I’nissia, as a compound of the most hateful 
rapainty with the most contemptible servility.* War was accord- 
ingly declared against her by Great Britain ; and her flag being 
banished from the ocean by the English cniizcrs, the mouth of 
the Elbe and the I’mssian seaports were deebred in a state of 
block.'idc, and her trade w.as .subjected to .a corresponding degi’ce 
of diKtrcf*:. 

M(.'Uitime, it was the fate of Prussia to find, that she held by 
a very iii'-.-cure tenure that very electorate, the price of her neu- 
trality at .Austerlitz, and which was farther purchased at the ex- 
pense Ilf War with England. Her ministers, while pressing France 
t'< e.iurirm the ee-Mmi of Hanover, had the mortification to dis- 
euvi-r that Najmlenn, far from regarding the Pnissian right in it 
av itidi f. .•'■iihle, va'^ in fact negotiating for a general peace upon 
the cniuliiitin, anu>ng-t othei>, that tlu! electorate should be rc- 
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stored to the Iving of Engl&nd, its hereditary sovereign While 
tjic disclosure of this double game showed Frederick William 
upon wliat insecure footing he held the premium assigned to 
Prussia by the treaty of Vienna, fartlier discovery of the projects 
of France seemed to impel Jum to change the pacific Ime of his 
pohej 

Hitherto the victories of Kapoleoa had had for their chief con 
sequences the depression of Austria, and the diminution of that 
power which was the natural and ancient rival of the House of 
Brandenburg But now, when Austria was tliru^t back to the 
eastward, and deprived of her uifluencc in the soutli west of Ger 
many, Prussia saw with just alarm that France was assuming 
that mfluenee herself, and that, unless opposed, she was likelj 
to become as powerful in the north of German}, as she had ren 
dered herself in the south western circles Above all, Prussia 
was alarmed at the Confederacy of the Rhine, an association 
winch placed under the direct inftuence of France, so large a pro 
portion of what had been lately component parts of the Germamc 
empire The dissolution of the Germanic empire itself was an 
event no less surprising and embanassing, for, besides aU the 
otlier important points, in which die position of Prussia was 
altered by the annihilation of that ancient confederac}, she lost 
thereby the prospect of her own monarch bemg, upon the de 
clme of Austria, chosen to wear the imperial crown, as the most 
powerful member of the federation ^ 


determined m tlie Prussian Cabmet to form a league on this prui 
ciple 


itlAf Af 0 


member of the proposed Northern League, was tampered with to 
prevail upon him to joio the Confedemny of the Idiuie, Instead 
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of tliat whicli was proposed to be formed under the protectorate 
of Prussia. This prince, afraid to decide which of these po'sver- 
ful nations ho should adhere to, remained in a state of neuti’ality, 
notwithstanding the offei’s of Prance ; and, by doing so, incurred 
the displeasure of Napoleon, from wliich in the sequel he suf- 
fered severely. 

By this partial interruption and opposition, Napoleon rendered 
it impossible for Pmssia to make any effectual efforts for com- 
bining together those remaining fragments of the German em- 
pire, over which her military power and geographical position 
gave her natural influence. This disappointment, -with the sense 
of having been outwitted by the French Government, e.xcited 
feelings of chagrin and resentment in the Prussian Cabinet, wliich 
corresponded with the sentiments expressed by the nation at large. 
In the former, the predominant feeling was, despite for disap- 
pointed hopes, and a desire of revenge on the sovereign and state 
by whom they had been over-reached ; in the latter, there pre- 
vjiiled a Iccen and honourable sense that Prussia had lost her 
character through the truckling policy of her Administration. 

Whatever reluctance the Cabinet of Berlin had shown to enter 
into hostilities with France, the coimt and country never appear 
to have shared that .sensation. The former was under the influ- 
ence of the young, bc.autiful, and high-spirited Queen, and of 
Louis of Pi'ussia, a prince who felt with impatience the decay- 
ing importiinco of that kingdom, which the victories of the Great 
I’redcrick had raised to such a pitch of glory. These were sur- 
rounded by a numerous b.ind of noble youths, impatient for war, 
ns the means of emulating the fame of their fathers ; but igno- 
rant how little likely were even the powerful and well-disciplined 
forces of Frederick, unless directed by his genius, to succeed in 
opposition to troops not infciior to themselves, and conducted by 
a leader who had long appeared to chain victory to his chariot 
wheels. The sentiments of the young Prussian noblesse Avere 
suflieicntlyindicatcdjhy their going to sharpen their sabres on the 
tlirc'-hold of .La Foret, the ambassador of Napoleon, and the wilder 
fnilie of breaking the w imlows of the mini.sters supposed to be in 
the French interest. Tlic Queen appeared frequently in the uni- 
form of th<! regiment which bore her name, and sometimes rode 
at their he;;d, to give enthnsiasm to the soldiery. This was soon 
exeiteil to the highest pitch ; and had the military talents of tlie 
l’nis^i:iu generals bonio any correspondence to "the gallantry of 
the otru’cTs .and .•^oldiors, an issue to the campaign might have 
h‘ ou expected far ditferent from that which took place. The 
iii.'uuier in whieh the characters of the Queen, the King, and 
Prince l.oiii«, were treated in the tended still more to 

eva'perale- the omatTel ; for Na|K)leon‘s studious and cautious ox- 
c.u-ji'u frioa the government paper of such ])olitictil articles as 
b.ad not PK own previous ajiprotwtion, rendered him in reason 
:.crt ••‘.nt.ahle for nil which rippe.arad there. 
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The people of Prussia at large were clamorous forwar The^, 
*’ Cabinet 

Europe ; 
he firm 
rope, re- 
tained no longer anj respect lor tOose wiioui iie luu made his 
’ * 11 * 1 ^ tvmonstraaces, winch, 

AusterLtz, he must 


Another circum 
place at this time 
exposed to sale a 


f -1 E'mTterAr and !us policy were ii'eaieu 
as seized upon for 
nsferred to Brau 
commission, tried 
guilty, and shot to 
ft r- , p murder of this 


opinion, was, of eoune, most unlarouraoie vu n « uu j , 
T^om It had been commanded The thousand presses of Ger 
many continued on crery possible opportmut^ to dwell on the 
fate of Palm, and, at the distance of su or sei en years from his 
death, it might be reckoned among the leading causes which ulti 
raately determined the popular opinion against Napoleon It 
had not less effect at the time when tlie crime was committed, 
and the eyes of all Gennany were turned upon Prussia, as flio 
only member of the late Holy Roman Ijeague, by whom tho pro 
gress of the pubLc enemy of the liberties of Europe could bo 
arrested in its course 

Amidst the general ferment of the public mmd, Alexander once 

~ *• — 1 -• •I ..1 jHlemaitnerfawsioiiprofondAbafsicmenf " 
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moro appeared in person at tlic court of Berlin, and, more suc- 
cessful than on the former occasion, prevailed on the King of 
Bnissia at length to iinsheath the sword. The support of the 
powerful liosf.s of Biissia was promised ; and, defeated on the fatal 
held of Austerlitz in his attempt to preserve the south-east of 
Gennany from French influence, Alexander now stood forth to 
assist Prussia as the Champion of the North. An attempt had 
indeed hocn made through means of D’Oubril, a Russian envoy 
at Paris, to obtain a general peace for Europe, in concuri’ence 
with tiiat which Lord Lauderdale was endeavouring to negotiate 
on the jiart of Britain ; but the treaty entirely miscanued. 

M^hile Prussia thus declared herself the enemy of France, it 
sccmei] to follow, as a matter of course, that she should become 
once more the friend of Britain ; and, indeed, that power lost 
no time in manifesting an amicable disposition on her part, by re- 
calling the order which blockaded the Prussian ports, and anni- 
hilatcil her commerce. But the Cabinet of Berlin evinced, in 
the moment when about to commence hostilities, the same selfish 
insincerity which had dictated all their previous conduct. While 
sufilcicntly desirous of obtaining British money to maintain the 
njjproaching war, they showed great reluctance to part with Ha- 
nover, an acquisition made in a manner so unworthy ; and the 
Prussian minister, Lucchesini, did not hesitate to tell the British 
ambassador, Lord Morpeth, that the fate of the electorate would 
depend upon the event of arms. 

liittlc good could ho augured from the interposition of a power, 
who. pnitcnding to arm in behalf of the rights of nations, refused 
to jinrt with nil acquisition which she herself had made, contraiy 
to all the rules of justice and good faith. Still less was a favour- 
able event to ho liojied for, when the management of the war was 
intrusted to the same incap.ahlc or faithless ministers, who had 
allowed every op]iortnnity to escape of asserting the rights of 
Pnwsia, when, perhaps, her assuming a firm attitude might have 
]>rcvent<’d the necessity of war altogether. But the resolution 
which had been delayed, when so many favourable occasions wem 
f.unVred to csc.ape uiicnqiloycd, w.as at length adopted with an im- 
jinulenl precipitnlion, ivhich left Prussia noltlicr time to adopt 
the wice^t warlike iiic.asures, nor to look out for tliose statesmen 
and geiienils by whom such measures could have been most 
I'lVei'tually cxcciitod. 

.About till! middle of August, Prussia began to arm. Perhaps 
there aiv few oxamjilcs of a w.ar declared iWth the almost una- 
niinmis consent of a great and warlike, people, which was brought 
to .an e.-irlier .aiid more tiiiliappy (oniiination. On the 1st of Octo- 
ber, Kiiobclsdorfi', the Prussian envoy, was called upon by T.al- 
Icyratiil to explain the cause of the marti.al attitude a.ssuracd by 
bb state. In reply, a paper was doUvcrcd, containing three pro- 
or rather demands. First, That tlic French troops 
vduch h;id entered the Gentian territory, should instantly recross 
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That negotiations should be immediately commenced, for the pur 
pose of detaching the fortress of Wesel from the French empire, 
aud for tin. restitution of three abbess,* which Murat had chosen 
to seize upon as a part of Ins Duchy of Berg ^ ith this ttani 
fosto ** was deJivered a ioag esplaiiatoiy letter, containing serere 
reraaiks on the sjatem of encnacliment which France had acted 
upon Such a text and commentaiy considering tlieir pererop 
tory tone, and the pnde and power of lum to whom the^ were ad 


the three abboj-s, were scarce of imMrtance enough to pfunge 
the whole empire into blood for the sake of them 

' ’ ■* was mor 

bv Buona 
;ling with 
mr of be 

holding Saxony and Hesse withdrawn from her protection, to be 
placed under that of France , and under a general sense of these 
iBjunes, though rather apprehended tlian really sustained, she 


Besides, such adrautages were not easily to be ohtamed over 
Buonaparte, who was not a man to be amusedby words when the 
r 1 j <1 «Wo tielirery of the 

Pans, and was 
e forces, and 
the Confede 
llis answer 
rcssed, not to 
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first sight of 
ipossiLIe tliey 
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found H to destroy Paris, a task incomparably more easy than to 
tarnish the honour of the Great Nation ! Let the Prussian army 
expect the same fate which they encountered fourteen years ago, 
since experience has not taught them, that while it is easy to 
acquire additional dominions and increase of power, by the friend- 
ship of France, her enmity, on the contrary, which -will only be 
jjrovokcd by those who are totally destitute of sense and reason, 
is more tcmblc than the tempests of the ocean.” 

The King of Prussia had again placed at the head of his amies 
the Duke of Bninswick. In his youth, this general had gained 
renown under his uncle Prince Ferdinand. But it had been lost 
in the retreat from Cliampagne in 1792, where he had suffered 
himself to be out-manccuvrcd by Dumouriez and his army of con- 
scripts. .lie was seventy-two years old, and is said to have added 
the obstinacy of age to others of the infirmities which naturally 
attend it. He was not communicative, nor accessible to any of 
the other genenils, excepting Mollendorf; and this generated a 
disunion of coimcils in the Prussian camp, and the pereonal dis- 
like of the anny to him by whom it was commanded. 

The jilan of the campaign, formed by this ill-fated pi-ince, 
seems to have been singularly injudicious, and the more so, as it 
is censurable on exactly the s.amc gi'ounds as that of Austria in 
the late war. Prussia could not expect to have the advantage of 
mimbers in the contest. It was, therefore, her obvious policy to 
jirocrastinate and lengthen out negofi.ation, until she could have 
the adrantage of the Bussian forces. Instead of this, it was de- 
termined to rush forward towai-ds Franconia, and oppose the 
Pnissinn anny alone to the whole force of France, commanded 
by tlicir I'cnowncd Emperor. 

Th(! motive, too, was similar to that which had determined 
Austria to advance as far .as the banks of the lllei-. Saxony was 
in the present campaign, as Bavaria in the former, desirous of 
remaining neuter ; and the liasty advance of the Prussian armies 
'vas designed to compel the Elector Augxistus to embrace their 
e.anse. Jt succeeded accordingly; and the sovereign of Saxony 
united his forces, though reluctantly, with the left wing of llm 
I’nis'dans, under Priric(' Ilolicnloc, The conduct of the Prus- 
sian« towards the S.axons horc the Fame ominous resemblance to 
that (if the Austrians to the Bavarians, Their troops behaved in 
the eountry of Saxony more as if they were in the land of a tri- 
Imtary tb.an an ally, and while the assistance of the good and 
jH'.acf abh' prince was stenily exacted, no efforts were made to 
coiU'ilinte, his good-will, or soothe tho pride of his subjects. In 
their hf-havionr to tho Saxons in general, the Prussi.ans showed 
t'*i> murh (if the lunighty spirit that goes before a fall. 

Tli-' unitiMl force of tho Prussian artuy, with its anxiliarics, 
nmcuuted to one hutulrod and fifty thousand men,* confident in 

^ Jcnjir.i, tc:n. ii., 
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to the difficulty ot obtaining 


Ime 

Buonaparte, m the meantime, commenced the campaign, aecowl- 
inj to hia custom, by a senes of partial actions fought on difTtrent 





ACTION AT SAAIFJELD. 




points, in ■vvliich liis usual combinations obtained his usual^ suc- 
cess ; the whole tending to straiten the Prussians in their position, 
to interrupt their communications, separate them from their sup- 
plies, and compel them to fight a decisive battle from necessity, 
not choice, in which dispirited troops, under bafiled and outwitted 
generals, were to encounter with soldiers who had already obtained 
a foretaste of victor)', and who fought under tlie most renowned 
coTumanders, the combined efibrts of the whole being directed by 
the master spirit of the ago. 

Upon the 8th October, Buonaparte gave vent to his resent- 
ment in a bulletin, in which he complained of having received a 
letter of twenty pages, signed by the King of Prussia, being, as 
lie alleged, a sort of wretched pamphlet, such as England engaged 
hireling authors to compose at the rate of five hundred poimds 
sterling a-ycar. “ I am sonw,” he said, « for my brother, who 
does not understand the French language, and has certainly never 
read that rhapsody.” The same publication contained much in 
ridicule of the Queen and Prince Louis.^ It bears evident marks 
of Knpoleon’s own composition, which was as singular, though not 
Ko felicitous, as his mode of fighting ; but it was of little use to 
censure cither the stylo or the I'easoning of the lord of so many 
legions. Ilis arms soon made the impression which he desii’ed 
upon the position of the enemy, 

'I'lio French advanced, in three divisions, upon the dislocated 
and extended disposition of the large but ill-arranged Prussian 
aniiy. It uas a primary and irretrievable fault of the Duke of 
Bnmswiclc, that his magazines, and reserves of artillery and 
animunitioii were placed .at Naumburg, instead of being close in 
the rear of his army, and under the protection of his main hody. 
'J’his ill-timed sepamtion rendered it easy for the French to inter- 
]iose hetwixt llie Prussians and their supplies, providing they 
wen.! able to clear tlie course of the Sa.ale. 

With this view the Frcncli right wing, commanded by Soult 
■and N<’y, niarclicd upon I lof. The centre was under Bernadotte 
and 1 lavoust, with tlic guard con)manded by Murat. They moved 
on ?a.allmrg and Schlcitz. The left wing was led by Augcreau 
npinst Oiiiirg .and S.a.alficld. It was the object of this grand 
combined movement to ovcrwbclm the Prussian right wing, which 
vas extended farther than piaidence ]>cnniltcd; and, liaving 
biT.tiji tbio part of the army, to turn tlieir whole position, and 

> '■ ‘ tinntoi!.' vsiij tlir Emperor, on the 7t!i. to tlertliier, ‘ tlicr civo us a 
of l;o!in»r for llie tali. They say a liantt^ome queen is there, wlio 
; jrt 1)0 I'oHtc, nml march without dclav fbr.Saxonv!" 
.. r J.ripff.r in-iv eoncei'.T informea ; for tlic Queen of J'rufs'in is with the 
o;i; ti!i ,\u;~.rori. nc.arin- the utiifiirin of her reciment of dra- 

hitm naaytonUjmrts of the hiiiRdom, to excite 
• tiK* I f( urh. It appears like* the CJinduct of the frenzied 
jJL ; f.rt !a r.t rown p.ihct'. A<xt to her Prince^ Louis of 

t f.r* r. i f.Mc ir.an» incifrd hvihc^nr fzotion, vaihlv hopcfi to pain 

\ m ihv i/if/irtV/, r/7Ae <yrez;ic/ 
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possess themselves of their magazmes After some previous 
skuTOishee, a serious action twA. place at Saalfield, where Prmce 
Louis of Prussia commanded the advanced guard of the Prussian 
left wing 



field would pot have been lost Prince Louis showed the utmost 
gallantry in leading liis men when they advanced, and in rallying 
them when they fled He was killed fighting hand to hand with 
a French subaltem, who roiuired him to surrender, and, receiv- 
ing 4 sabre wound for reply, plunged ha sword into the prmce’s 
bod\ Several of his staff fell around him ' 

The victory of Saalfield opened the course of the Saalo to the 
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time and place for it. There was also this ominous consideratioHj 
that, in case of disaster, the Prussians had neither principle, nor 
order, nor line of retreat. The enemy were betwixt them and 
Magdeburg, which ought to have been their rallying point; and 
the army of the Great Frederick was, it must be owned, brought 
to combat with as little reflection or military science, as a herd of 
school-boys might have displayed in a mutiny. 

Too late detennined to make some exertion to clear their com- 
munications to the rear, the Duke of Brunswick, with the King of 
Prussi.a in person, marched with great part of their army to the 
recovery of Naumburg. Here Davoust, who had taken the place, 
rcmaineil at the head of a division of six-and-thirty thousand 
men, with whom ho was to oppose nearly double the number. 
The march of the Duke of Brunswick was so slow, as to lose the 
advantage of this superiority. He paused on the evening of the 
thirteenth on the heights of Auerstadt, and gave Davoust time to 
reinforce the troops with which he occupied the strong defile of 
Kocsen. The next morning, Davoast, with sti'ong reinforcements, 
but still unequal in numbers to the Prussians, marched towards, 
tlie enemy, wliosc columns were already in motion. The vanguard 
of both armies met, without previously knowing that they were 
so closely approaching each other, so thick lay the mist upon the 
ground. 

Tlic village of Ilasscn-IIausen, ne.ar which the opposite armies 
were fii*st made aware of each other’s proximity, became instantly 
the scene of a severe conflict, and was taken and retaken re- 
peatedly. The Prussian cavalry, being superior in numbers to 
that of the French, and long famous for its appointments and dis- 
cipline, attacked repeatedly, and was as often resisted bj- the 
IVench square.s of infantry, whom they found it impossible to 
throw into disorder, or break upon any point. The French, having 
thus rci>c!led the Pru.ssian hoi'sc, earned, at the point of the 
h.-syonet, snjno woods and the village of Spilberg, and remained in 
nudisturhod possc.ssion of that of H.assen-IIausen. The Prussians 
had by this time maintained the battle from eight in the morning 
till eleven, and being now engaged on all jioints, with the excep- 
tion of two divisions of the re.^erve, liad Euirerod great loss. Tlie 
Genenilis>^imo, Duke of Brunswick, wounded in the face by a 
gnope-r-liot, was carried ofl’; so wa.s General Schmettau, and other 
nflicers of distinction. The want of an c.\perienced cliief ben-an 
to be felt ; when, to increase the difliculties of their situation, 'the 
King of Pnis-^ia received intelligence, that General Mollcndorf, 
\\ho commanded his right wing, stationed near Jena, was in the 
ac! of l.H'ing defeated by Buonaparte in person. The King took 
th.e genorotK but perhap'; desperate resolution, of trying, whether 
in ‘■•.'.e rr neral chan:.' he could not redeem the fortviuc of the day, 
by ill fi atin:: that part of the I'rench with which he was pemonallv 
« He orilen-d the .attack to be made along all the line, and 
tuth all tl'.e forces which he had in the field ; and his commands 
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were obeyed witb gdlluntry aumgh to vindicate tie honour of 
the troops, but not to lead to eucce^ TJiey uere beaten off, and 
the French resumed the offensive in their turn 

Still the Prussian monarch, who seems now to have taken the 
command upon lumsolf, endeavoarin* to supply the want of pro- 


at once ; centre and wings were broL^ tlirough by the French 
at the bayonet’s point, and the retreat, after so many fruitless 
efforts, m w hich no division had been left unengaged, w as of the 
most disorderly character. Bat the confusion was increased ten* 
fold, when, as the defeated troops reached Weimar, they fell m 


a small body of cavalry 

While the left of the Prussian army were in the act of combat* 
mg Davoust at Aueretadt, their right, as we have hinted, wer® 
with equally bad fortune engaged at Jena. Tlus second action, 
though the least important ol the two, has always given the name 
to the double battle; because it was at Jena that Napoleon was 
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extended on a line of six leagues, wlnle tliat of Napoleon, ex- 
tremely concentrated, showed a very nan’ow front, hut was well 
secured both in the flanks and in the real'. Buonaparte, accord- 
ing to his custom, slept in the bivouac, ^rrounded by his guards.' 
In the morning ho harangued his soldiers, and recommended to 
them to stand firm against the charges of the Prussian 
cavalry, which had been represented as very redoubt- 
able. 'As before Ulm, he had promised his soldiers a repetition 
of the battle of Marengo, so now he pointed out to his men that 
the Pi'ussiiins, separated from their magazines, and cut off from 
their country, were in the situation of Mack at Ulm. He told 
them, that the enemy no longer fought for honour and victory, 
but for the chance of opening a way to retreat ; and he added, that 
the corps which should permit them to escape would lose their 
lionour. The French vejdied with loud shouts, and demanded 
instantly to advance to the combat. The Emperor ordered the 
cohmms destined for the attack to descend into the plain. His 
centre consisted of the Imperial Guard, and two divisions of Lan- 
nes. Augcreaii commanded the right, which rested on a vil- 
lage and a forc.st; and Soult’s division, with a part of Ney’s, 
were upon the left. 

General Mollcndorf advanced on his side, and both armies, as 
at Auerstadt, were hid from each other by the mist, until sud- 
denly the atmosphere cleared, and showed them to each other 
within the distance of half-c.annon shot. The conflict instantly 
commenced. It began ou the French right, where the Prussians 
ntt;icl;ed with the purpose of driving Angercau from the village 
on ^Ylnch he rested his extreme flank. Lunnes was sent to sup- 
jinrt him, hy whose succour ho was enabled to stand his gi'ound. 
'J'he battle then became general ; and the Prussians showed 
themselves .=uch masters of discipline, that it was long impossible 
to gtiin any advantage over men, who advanced, retired, or moved 
to either Han!:, with the regulai'ily of machines. Soult at length, 
by tbc most desjieinte efforts, disjjossesscd the Pnissians opposed 
to him of the woods fi'om wliich they had annoyed the Fi'cnch 
left ; and at the same conjtmcturo the division'of Key, and a 
l.'.igc reserve of cav.alry, appeared upon the field of battle. Na- 
]'ol.-on, thus strengthened, advanced the centre, consisting in a 
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nhV.t In the Ic.ttlf of Jenn, the ICmperor Fait], lie lind run the 
}!r ruH’ht thr-n ili«inppcarcd without his fate hfiiig clearly 
Hr liMl apj'itt.Tclsct] the Htouarsof the enemy, in the dark, to rxcon- 
rtrt ; hf h.' d erdv afvw nfdctrFi\\iih him. Tlieopinion ■\vns tlion 

r t d of j.ir r:n*^:An nnny kept cxcry one on the alert: it ^'■a^ tliou^ht 
.“! * vt prtnirularly civ<u to nocturnal nltnckF. As the Km- 
luntrd. J.F tY. -* nrrtl at hy the lir>tfonlincl of hU camp ; thii ^as a 
r \..t h.vt .If ]jr.d iio Tt^furcc hill to tliroir liiroFclf flat on Ins 

lUit h:»> pnncipnl apprtljcn*ion vav., 
1 JO ‘ .?,*« h.M . V 1 n.h nrar him, nonlu net in the same manner/*— 
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voureci to nu; tu«m 

The French ' - - i ti«,i 

and taken in 
guns fell into 

generals, and standards and colours to the number ol Bt^t/ * 

The mismanagement of the Prusoian generals m these calamit 
ons battles, and in all tlie manocurres nhich preceded them, 
amounted to infatuation The troops also, according to Buona 
parte’s evidence, scarcely maintained their high character, op 
pressed probably byasen'm of the disadvantages under uhich 
they combated. But it is unnecessary to divcll on thcianous 
* ' ' •» ni. ftier to have 


tnortally wounded early in the battle, the several divisions oi icia 
Pnissiati army fought mdindnally, without receiving any general 

“ ■'iwtheflicbtof thePnivMAftS 
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orders, and conseq[ucntly -without regular plan or combined man- 
femTcs. The consequences of the defeat were more uni-rersally 
calamitous than could have been anticipated, even when we con- 
sider, that no mode of retreat having been fixed on, or general, 
rallying ])lace appointed, the broken army resembled a covey of 
heathfowl, which the sportsman marks down and destroys in de- 
tail and at his leisure. 

Next day after the action, a large body of the Prussians, who, 
under the command of Mollendorf had retired to Erfurt, -were 
compelled to stirrendcr to the victors, and the marshal, with the 
Prince of Orange Fulda, became prisoners. Other relics of this 
most unhappy defeat met with the same fate. General Kalkreuth, 
at the head of a considerable division of troops, was overtaken 
and routed in an attCTiipt to cross the Hartz mountains. Prinee 
Eugene of Wirtemberg commanded an untouched body of sixteen 
tho\is.and men, Avhom the Pnissian general-in-chief had suffered 
to remain at Mcmmingcn, without an attempt to bring them into 
the field. Tnstead of rctii’ing when ho heard all was lost, the 
prince was rash enough to advance towards Halle, as if to put the 
only nnhrolicn division of the Prussian .anny in the way of the far 
siipovior and victorious hosts of France. Ho was accordingly 
attacked and defeated by Bernadotte. 

Tlie chief jinint of rallying, however, was Magdeburg, under 
the walls of which strong city Prince Hohenloe, though wounded, 
contrived to assemble an anny amounting to fifty thousand men, 
but wanting every thing, and in the last degree of confusion. 
But Magdeburg was no place of rest for them. The same im- 
jirovidence, which liad marked every step of the campaign, had 
exhausted that city of the immense magazines which it contained, 
and l.'iken them for the sui)ply of the Duke of Bnmswick’s army. 
The wrecks of the field of .Icna rvere exposed to famine as -well as 
the sword. It oidy remained for Prince Hohenloe to make the 
fii'tt escajjc he could to the Oder, and, considering the disastrous 
cinuimstances in which he was placed, he seems to have displayed 
both eoiinige and skill in his proceedings. After various pai'tial 
actions, however, in all of which ho lost men, he fin.ally found 
himself, with the jidvanced guard and centre of bis array, on the 
heights of Preiizlow, without provisions, forage, or ammunition, 
t^itrrendcr heeame unavoidable ; ami at Prcnzlow and Passewalk, 
nearly twenty thousand I’russians laid down their arms. 

The re.ar of Prince Hohcnloe'.s army did not immediately Bh.are 
thi-J calamity. 'I’he'v were at Boitzcnhnrg when the surrender 
t'Sot; place, find anioimled to .about ten thousand men, the relics 
of the battle iti wbicb Prince Eugene of M'irlcmberg bad engaged 
te ar M elmar, atid were under the command of a general wliose 
uattw ben-after was dc-stiued to sound like .a w.ar trumpet — the 
<s lf lir;it. d Blucher. 

In tile extn rnsty of bis etiuntry's distresses, this distinguished 
r. Iber 'Isuwed the satiic iudoiuitabie f jiirit, the same activity in 
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litz, contrived to unite liis francs with about ten thousand men, 
gleanings of Jena and Auerstadt, which, under the Dukes of 
Weimar and of Brunswick Oeb, had taken their route in that 


nadotte pressed upon hia rear Blocher had no resource but to 


master 

On the 7th November, therefore, he gave np his good snord, 
to be resumed under happier auspices, and surrendered with the 
few thousant » » *. _ » i Tt ♦ 

the courage * 

atnid the glc 
one pupil oi 
afforded hop 

moment of action amvcd 

The total destruction, for such it might almost be termed, of 
the Prussian army, was scarcely so wonderful, as the facility with 
which the fortresses winch defend that country, some of them 
ranking among the foremost m Europe, were eurrenJered by 
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Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, were each qualified to have arrested 
the march of invaders for months, j'ct were all surrendered on 
little more than a summons. In Magdeburg was a garrison of 
twenty-two thousand men, two thousand of them being artillery- 
meii ; and ne\'crtlieless this celebrated city capitulated •with Ma- 
rcschal Ncy at the first flight of shells. Hamelen was garrisoned 
by six thousand troops, amply supplied with provisions, and every 
moans of maintaining a siege. The place was surrendered to a 
force scarcely one-third in proportion to that of the garrison. 
These iricidoiits were too gross to be imputed to folly and cow- 
ardice alone. The French themselves wondered at their con- 
quests, yet had a shrewd guess at the manner in which they wei’e 
rendered so easy. When the recreant governor of Magdeburg 
was insulted by the students of Halle for treachery as well as 
cowardice, the French gan-ison of the place sympathized, as sol- 
diem, with the youthful enthusiasm of the scholars, and afforded 
the sordid old coward but little protection against their indigna- 
tion. From a similar generous impulse. Schools, the commandant 
of Hamelen, was nearly destroj-ed by the troops under his orders. 
In surrendering the place, ho had endeavoured to stipulate, that, 
in case the Prussian provinces should pass by the fortune of war 
to some other power, the officers should retain their pay .and 
rank. 'J'hc soldiers were so much incensed at this stipulation, 
which c-arried desertion in its front, and a proposal to shape a pri- 
vate fortune to himself amid the ruin of his country, that Schoels 
only .saved himself by delivering up the place to the French before 
the time stipulated in the articles of capitulation. 

It is believed that, on .several of these occasions, the French 
constructed a golden k'cy to open tho.se iron fortresses, ■without 
being them''elve.s at the e.vponse of the precious metal wliich com- 
jvosed it. Every large garrison has of course a military chest, with 
treasure for the regular payment of the soldiery ; imd it is said, 
tliat more than one oommandant was unable to resist the proffer, 
tliat, in cii'io of an immediate surrender, this deposit .should not 
be inquired into by the captors, but left at the di.sposal of the 
goV('rnor. wbo.‘:o aceommodating disposition had saved them the 
time ,nnd trouble of a siege.’ 

While till' l-Vencb anuy made this unintcmipted progress, the 
new King of Holland, Louis Buonaparte, ■with an army partly 
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composed of Dutch and pwtiy of Frenchmen, possessed hunsetf 
sMth cfiiial case of Westphalia, great part of Hanover, Emden 
and East Fneslmd • 


The fall of Frussia was so sudden and so total, as to excite 
the general astonishment of Eorope Its prince uas compared 
to the rash and inexperienced gambler, who nsks his whole for 


arise It was remembered that Austria, when her armies w ere 
defeated, and her capita! ta) eo, had stiU found resources in the 
courage of her subjects, and that the insurrections of Hungary 


where the fearful agency of the dc«troyer reduces me stroiigist 
bastions and bulwarks to crumbled masses of rums and rubbish 
The cause of this great distinction between two countnes which 
' fr.* rower, 
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Austria’s natural autliority tliorefore rested, and now rests, on this 
broad and solid base, the general and rooted attaclnnent of the 
people to their prince, and their identification of his interests 
with their own. 

PniBsia had also her native provinces, in which her authority 
was hereditary, and where the atlcction, loyalty, and patriotism 
of the inhabitants were natural qualities, which fathers transmitted 
to their sons. But a large part of her dominions consist of late 
acquisitions, obtained at diflerent times by the arms or policy of 
tlie great I'^rcderick ; and finis lior territories, made up of a num- 
ber of small and distant states, want gcogi-aphical breadth, while 
their disjirojiortioncd length stretches, according to Voltaire’s 
well-known simile, lilcc a jiair of gaidcrs across the map of Europe. 
It follows as a natural consequence, that a long time must inter- 
vene betwixt the fonnation of .such a kingdom, and the amal- 
gamation of its component parts, differing in Laws, manners, and 
usages, into one compact and solid monarchy, h.aving respect and 
affccliou to their Idng, as the common head, and regard to each 
other as members of tlie same community. It will require genc- 
r.atiouH to jiass away, ere a kingdom, .so artificial!}’ composed, can 
be cemented into unity and strength ; and the tendency to remain 
dif-uiiited, is greatly increased by the disadvantages of its geogra- 
jihical situation, 

'flicsc consiilcrations alone might explain, why, after the fatal 
battle of dena, the inhabitant.s of the various provincc.s of Prussia 
contribuied no important pei’sonnl n.^sistance to I’cpel the inv.a- 
dcr ; and why,aIlhough almost all trained to arms, and accustomed 
to serve a certain lime in the line, they did not display any 
readiness to exert thcmsclve.s against the common enemy. They 
felt that they belonged to Pnissia only by the right of the 
strongest, and therefore were inditferen’t when the same right 
seemed about to transfer their allegiance elsewhere. They saw 
the approaehing ruin of the I’nissian power, not a.s children view 
the tl.atigerofa father, which they are hound to prevent at the 
liaravd of their lives, hut as scrvanl.s view that of a mastci’, which 
coiieonis llu'in no otherwise than .as leading to a change of their 
< luployei-s. 

Tlu re were other re.asons, lending to paralyse any efibrt at 
popular i-e^btanee, wliie.h afl'eetod tlie hereditary stales of Pnessia, 
.’is Mcll a>. her new acqui'^itions-. The power of Piaissia had 
ajipiarad to depend almost cnlmdy upon her sl.anding army, 
established by i'rederiek, and modelled according to bis ntles. 
Vhi It, therefore, this .army was at onec annihilated, no hope of 
fafi ty \’,re< enti rl.ained by llioto who h.ad so long regarded it as 
in'iueiMe, I he Piao'-sau pe.asant, who would gladly have joined 
the rani.', (if his country while they continued to keep the field, 
Liu w, er thought he Lnew, too imieli of the art of war, to have 
fiity L-ope in the « iTiirt.s which might be made in a desultory 
pu.riU.'i warfare; wliicb, however, the courage, devotion, and 
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pertinacity of an invaded people have rendered the most fonm 
dabic means of opposition even to a victorious army 


crossed the Oder— Glogau and ttreslau were invested Their 
defence n-as respectable , but it seemed not the less certain that 
their fall involved almost the last hopes of Prussia, and that a 
name raised so high by the reign of one wise monarch, was like 
to be blotted from the map of Europe by the events of a single 
da) 

Men looked upon tins astonishing calamity with various «enti 
ments, according as they considered it with robtion to the Frus 
Stan adramistration alone, or as connected with the character of 
the King and kingdom, and the general interests of Europe In 
the former point of view, the mmd could not avoid acknow ledging, 
with a feeling of embittered satisfaction, that the crooked an I 


probably base prevented — the total want of conscience and 
decency with which thev accepted Hanover from France, it the 
moment when they meditated war with the power at who«c hand 
they received it — the shameless rapacity witli which they pro- 
posed to detain the Electorate from its legal owner, at the icrv 
time when they were negotuting an alliance with Britain — intt 
mated that contempt of the ord^iy principles of jusbee, which, 
while it renders a nation undeserving of success, is frequently a 


considered is the consequence of tlietr incapacity, as well ns the 
just remuneration of their profliga^ The Immed and presump- 
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luoiiB (loelii*ation of war, after every favourable opportunity had 
been suffered to escape, and indeed tlie wliole conduct of the cam- 
paign, showed a degree of folly not far short of actual imbecility, 
and whicli must have ansen either from gi-oss treachery, or some- 
thing like infatuation. So far, therefore, as the ministers of 
Prussia wore concerned, they reaped only the reward due to their 
political want of mor.ality, and their practical want of judgment. 

\'cry (lifferent, indeed, were the feelings witli which the battle 
of Jena and its consequences were regarded, when men considered 
that gr(!.at cidamity in reference not to the evil counsellors by 
wlinui it was prepared, hut to the prince and nation who were to 
pay the pciiaKy. “ We are human,” and, according to tlie senti- 
ment of the poet, on the extinction of the st.ate of Venice, ^ “ must 
mourn, oven wlicu tlio shadow of th.at which has once been great 
passs's away.” But the apparent destruction of Prassia was not 
like the dejiarturc of the aged man, whose life is come to the n.atu- 
ral close, or tlic fall of a ruined tower, whose mouldering .arches 
can no longer support the iucumhent weight. These are viewed 
xvitli awe indeed, and with sympathy, but they do not excite 
a'^touisUmeut or Iiorror. The .seeming fate of the Prussian mo- 
iiaroby resembled the agonizing death of liin\ who expires in the 
flower of luauliood. Tlie fall of tlic House of Bi'andenburgh was 
as if a castle, with all its trophied turrets strong and entire, should 
'i<> at once hurled to the c.arth by a superliuman power. Jlon, 
aliite f-tnnnod with the extent and suddenness of the catastrophe, 
were moved with sympathy for those instantly involved in the 
ruin, and sfi-uck with terror at the demolition of a bulwark, by the 
(b-.-triietioii of wbicli all found their own safety endangered. 
The ('XccllfiU and patriotic clnn-acter of Frederick William, on 
wbo^e reetitudo and honour even the misconduct of his ministers 
bad not broii;;lit any stain ; the di>lrcK.s of bis interesting, liigli- 
s[:irili il, and beautiful consort ; the general sufferings of a brave 
and proud people, accnsi<inied to assume and desoiwe the name of 
Pi-o!ccton' of the Protestant Faith and of the Liberties of Gev- 
inany, and whose <'ncrgie.s, corresponding with the t.alents of their 
b ndi'r, bad enabled lliem in former times to withstand the com- 
bineil force of France, Austria, ami llussla — excited deep and 
•:>'ni ral syinpatliy. 

wilier did that sympathy extend, ami tnorc thrilling became 
it- iiujiul-i’, when it was remembered that in Pnis=ia fell the last 
s’.a'.o oi iji'nnnny, who could treai with Najadcoii in the style of an 
t' pi.'d ; .and that to the exorldtajit power which France already 
j.-!-,- , ...r,,} ii, the somti <if liurope, was now to be added an autlio- 
rjt} in the north almost eipially arbitrary and ccpially extensive, 
it!'- pr'.''-prct vas ,o cloomy one ; atid they who fcU neither for 
ibi' .'lutfioriiy of a prince, nor the destroyed independence of 
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a ktiigdom, trembled at tlie prospect likely to be entailed on their 
own country by a rum, whjch scejned as remediless as it w is 
extensive and astounding 

But jet Die end was icoi ^ 


nnd people, than if she hid never been thrust from her lofty sta 


every act of self devotion Their improvemeut uudex the Btem 
lessons which calamitv taught them, tve shall iccord m a brighter 
page For tl o time, the cloud of misfortune sunk hopelessly dark 
over Prussia, of which not merely the renown, but tlie very na 
tional existence seemed in danger of being extinguished for ever 


CH VPTER \X\\ 

Lnoenerovs con luct of Buonaparte to the Buie of Bnitiitrick — 
Ike apjiroack of the French troop* to iJranitcicb eoynpel* the 
d^xng Pnnee to cause htmself to k earned to Allona, vhere he 
ervxres — Oath of resents taten by &i« 6o» — At Potsdam and 
Be, ’ ’ - 

die • 

Tn 

of 

pol 

toirns- to relax or repea' them — Comi lerce, neeerli less, J ount u* 
tn spite of them — beeond antictpaUon called fur <J the C«« 
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scription for 1807— 27'^ King of Prussia applies for an 
Armistice, xeMch is clogged mill, such harsh terms, that he refuses 
them. 

Tnr. will of Napoleon Fccmed now the only law, from which 
the conquered country, tliat so late stood forth as the rival of 
rraiice, was to expect her destiny; and circumstances indicated, 
that, with more than the fortune of Cajsar or Alexander, the 
Conqueror would not emulate their generosity or clemency. 

Tile treatment of the ill-fated Duho of Brunswick did little 
honour to the victor. After receiving a mortal wound on the 
field of battle, he was transported from thence to Altona. Upon 
liis ^^•ay to his jiativc dominions, in the government of which Iris 
conduct had heen always patriotic and praiseworthy, ho wrote to 
Napoleon, representing that, although he had fought against him 
ns a general in the Prussian service, he nevertheless, as a Prince 
of the luinpire, recommended his hereditary principality to the 
inodemtion and clemency of the victor. This attempt to separate 
his two characters, or to appeal to the immunities of a league 
which Napoleon had dissolved, .although natural in the duke’fi 
forlorn situation, formed a plea not likely to be attended to by the 
conqueror. But, on other and hi’oader grounds, Buonaparte, if 
not influenced by personal animosity against the duke, or desirous 
to degrade, in his pci'son, the father-in-law of the heir of the 
British crown, might have found reasons for treating the defeated 
general with the irspcct due to his rank and his misfortunes. 
Till' Duke of Brunswick was one of the oldest soldiers in Europe, 
and his imquesfioncd bravery ought to have recommended him 
to his junior in nnns. He was a reigning prince, and Buona- 
]'arlc’s own nsjiimfions towards confirmation of aristocratical rank 
.should have led him to treat the vanquished with decency. 
.■\bove all, the duke was defenceless, wounded, dying; a situation 
to eoinmand the .sympathy of every military man, who knows on 
what e.’i'-u.nl eimnnstanee.s the fate of battle depends. The answer 
of Napoleon was, nevcrthele.i-s, hai’sh and insulting in the lasc 
di’gn-e. He reproached the departing genei’al with his celebrated 
proclamation against Ih-ancc in 17.')2, with the rc.sult of his un- 
bappy campaign in that country, with the recent summons bv 
v.liicii the I’lameh had been rcquii'cd foretreat beyond the Rhine. 
He charged him a.s having been the insfigtifor of a war which his 
cmim-fB ought t» have prevented. He announced the right which 
h" bad ncipiiri'd. to leave not one stone sfanding uinm another in 
iho of Brmi'-wicl: ; and summed up his ungenerous reply by 
imimn'.ing. that though he might treat the subjects of the duke 
lib* r. gcneroui victor, it was his ]utrpo«e to deprive the dying 
pnne-.* and his family of their hereditary sovereigntv.’ 

As if to fulfil (Vesc incnace.s, the Prcnch tivops approached the 

* S n-Ueji'j ef t’.ic Cmad Armv, Igtit Oc!. 
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cit\ of Bnmwiek, ind the wounded veteran, dreading the furllier 
resentment of Ins ungenerous victor, was compelled to cause him 
self to be removed to the neutral town of Alfona, x\here he ev* 
pired * An application from his son, requestmgpenmssion to la> 
his father’s body in the tomb of bi» ancestors, was rejected with 
the same sternness which had characterised Buonaparte’s answ er 
to the attempt of the duke, when living, to soften his enmitj The 
successor of the duke lowed, it is belieied, to requite the«e insults 
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}m.] THE PKIKCE OF HATZFELD. 

The language of the victor coiTCspondcd with his actions. His 
hullctins and proclamations abounded mtli the same bitter sar- 
CJisins against the King, the Queen, and those whom he called the 
war faction of Prussia. Ascribing the war to the unrepressed 
audacity of the young nobility, he said, in one of those procla- 
mations, he woiiid permit no more rioting in Berlin, no more 
hroaking of windows; and, in addressing the Count Neale, he 
threatened, in plain terms, to reduce the nobles of Prussia to beg 
their hraad.' These, and similar expressions of irritated spleen, 
used in the hour of compicst, level the character of the great vic- 
tor with that of the vulgar Englishman in the farce, who cannot 
be satisfied with beating his enemy, but must scold him also. Na- 
poleon’s constant study of the poetry ascribed to Ossian, might 
have taught him that wrath should fly on eagles’ wings from a 
conqiiereil foe. The soldiers, and oven the officers, caught the 
example of their Emiieror, and conceived they met his wishes 
hy behaving more iinperionsly in quarters, and producing more 
distress to their hosts, than had been tlicir custom in the Austrian 
campaigns. Gre.'it aggi-cssions, perhaps, w-ore rarely perpetrated, 
.and would have hceii punished, as contrary to military discipline ; 
but a grinding, constant, and unremitting system of vexation and 
requisition, was bitterly felt by the Prussians at the time, and af- 
tenvards sternly revenged. 

It is hnt justice, however, to record an act of clemency of Na- 
poli'on amid these .tevorities. He had intercepted a letter con- 
taining some private intelligence respecting the motions of the 
French, sent by Prince llatzfcid, late the Prussian governor of 
Berlin, to Prince llohonloc, tbeii still at the head of an army. 
Napoleon appointed a military commission for the trial of Hatz- 
feld ; and his doom, for continuing to serve his native jiriiice after 
Ids eajiital liad been occupied by the enemy, would have been 
not levs certain than severe. His wife, however, threw herself at 
Napoleon's feet, who put into her hands the faUd document wJiicii 
contained evidence of what was (xiUcd her husband’s guilt, with 
permisvion to throw it into the fire.'-' Tlie Frcuch Emperor is 

' “ Tiio jii'e]ilp rif Itprlin hnvc been tlic raerificc of the \v.ar ; wliilc tliovu 
villi i >c.uU it li:i'e 111: tlii m anil arc become fugitives ; 1 sbali reduce fIio<o 
Vidiir I'lUrUi rv to mob ciltcmUies tb.at tbey sball be coiniiellcd to bcR tbeir 
I'H.'i’.."' Til I’linee Hntrfi id. tlic Emjieror said, “ Do not iipiiear in my pre- 
»i fi( i‘: 1 b:i\e nil iim! of Tour ferviecs; retire to your estates.^’ — Tifcnlii jlnt 

ii ‘.■’.'fiii. 

f *• I n mniunl at tlie door of the Emperor’s cabinet to prevent any person 
Ir.i!:: !•! ,»/ aTUiiiiitien! bcforctiic princes*. Duroc noon came out amt imme- 
i...'.ti!j iintodiuai'. bir. Mic knew not wliyber bu«band bad been nm-sti-d ; 
t ■ li. ill tilt •■ir.'.iiiieilj of bi r nature, demanded jtutiee for Itie wroiic wliicii .i-iie 
r.irp ‘id di iie to biin. When sbe bad fiiieiicd, tile Emperor liaiided to 
111 l.ie !i tti r o tiin 11 111 r buvbanil ; wlicn siie bail run it oi er. ^be rcemed 

! , ‘.ii r.iid ii.j'i.i^i if »!)i- bail J..,t nacatiun. St. e flared ivitii linfc.ani 

«'<. j.! t' (. } laiHr. r; btii ariirnbated not a word. lle*.aid to litr. ‘ Weil, 
! ,ir\ 5 . ! . ;v ,a I a.iit — an uiijii*; cbarar> ‘ Tlie Jirinci-'*, iiinre derid tiiaii 

!■ (. V - . - In ;,...ii ( ro' Jt Will) In r ttacf, nben tiie Emperor tool: the let- 

t< > I ■ r. .1 •■a.I, • j;,-..!/.::! v,re it t.ot for tW* litter tberc Mould be 

i 1. ‘Oia!,d.'—‘1iii,t i» rtri true,’ flieri pli.d, • but 1 c.-inriet 
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have respectively pleaded towards France 
Saxony had joined her arms to those of Prussia-forced, a? 
she said, by the arjunaenta which ft powerful neighbour can alwajs 
apply to a weaker — still she had joined her, and fought on her 
side at the battle of Jena The apology of compulsion was ad. 
mitted by Buonaparte , the S-i’ioo troops were dismissed upon 
their parole, and thou* prince raised to the rank of a Jung, 
shortly afterwards rdmitted as a member of the Confederacj of 
the Bbiiie, and treated by Buonaparte wolh much personal consi 
deration The Dukes of Saxe Weimar and Saxe-Gothaalsowero 
permitted to retain their dominions, on acknowledging a similar 
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federation of the THiine. He imputed his neutralit}' to fear, not 
elioice. He alleged, fliat it had not been strictly observed ; and, 
treating the inaction of Hesse, whose inclinahons were with 
Pnissia, as a gi'cater crime than the actual hostilities of Saxony, 
whose will was with France, he declared, according to his usual 
form of dethronement, that the House of Hesse-Cassel had 
ceased to reign. The doom was executed even before it was pro- 
nounced. Louis Buonaparte, with Marshal Mortier, had pos- 
BOftsed himself of Hesse-Cassel by the 1st of iSovemher.^ The 
.army of the landgrave made no resistance — a part of them passed 
under the banners of France, the rest were disbanded. 

'I'he real cause of seizing the territories of an unoffending 
prince, wlio was totally liclplcss, unless in so far as right or 
justice could afford him protection, was Buonap.arte’s previous 
resolution, already hinted at, to incorporate Hesse-Cassel with 
the adjacent territories, for the purpose of fonning a kingdom to 
he conferred on his youngest brother Jerome. This young per- 
son horc a gay and dissipated character; a!ul, though such men 
may at limes make considerable sacrifices for the indulgence of 
transient p.ission, llicy are seldom capable ofx’etaining for a length 
of time a steady affection for an object, however amiable. Jerome 
Buonaparte, as before stated, bad maxTied an American young 
lady, distingnishccl for her beauty and her talents, and had thus 
lost tlie countenance of Kapoleon, who maintained the principle, 
that segregated as his Icindrcd were from the nation at large, by 
tiieir eonne.xion with him, his x’auk, and his fortunes, they wei'c 
not entitled to enter into alliances according to tho dictates of 
llu'ir own feelings, hut were bound to form such as wore most 
suilahln to his policy. Jerome was tempted by ambition finally 
to.nciiuiesee in this reasoning, and sacrificed the connexion whiclx 
his heart had chosen, to become the tool of his bx'othcr’s cvei’- 
extending schemes of .'iinbition. The I'cwarcl was the kingdom 
of Wcitpliarui, to which w.is united Hesse-Cassel, with the vari- 
ous provinces wliieli I’nissia had possessed in Fi'anconia, West- 
phalia Proper, and Lower Saxony ; as also tho tcxTitorics of the 
unfortunate Duke of Bnniswick. Secunty could ho scarcely sup- 
po'^cd to attend upon a sovereignty, whci'e the materials weroac- 
tiuircd by puldie rajiinc, and the ci-own purchased by domestic in- 
fidelity. 

.\binit the middle of Xovetnbcr, Mortice formally re-occupied 
Hanover in tlu> n.ame of the Ihnperor, and, marching upon Ham- 


' •' !ini enrreci, 1 It.iil ptil niTfcIf at IliK pcHoil nt tlie lic.sil of lay 

t " n trortpv ,-iT"! I'ri r,c!i n rir.icnls tlii n in Holl.iriil, lipcoif'e the Emperor 
Tr'jvh, Kir.’.; et Koiiomt to f.irm a conUntU’d nrmv n! Wc^el. linger tiie 
t'.'.'ie e< t!’.e .Vrmr of tin* Noriti. I'mlc.a^tiiirin;; O’, iniicii ns pov’-ilile to recon- 
fi'.r f’.s rerr iii;T. irn! I'.c.tir'. 1 ii'.arcEr.i tow.nrtU ('.is.e). nt llie ortiers of 
-'t.'.n .’ti’jjicr. vho o-.-« .meine xtpon I'.nunce wiili a small numUcrof 
U •'r* Viiiri! I .-.ppre" r‘e<t M.arsl.al MorUerhait cnterctl the even- 

i’ ; .’’f-er. 1 t-re’o Imltt .i tlio l> ’Jr e>f tlie nrmr In’forc ! entcrerl the 

t'wr, .*• J U'.-iiS”: :!ir rfeneti !»"■»;’, nr.Jer the oommaml of .\I;ir>!ial I'orticr, 
J »’,» V tbc r.-'tOr t’.i oj'h t!.e Hatch." — I.oei.’’ Jlfe.VAr.rr.ri:, p. Jvi. 
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mercinnts Had availed ttieiu&eives ui lue ia*>i iny jL.iia tu uw^u i, 
of tlieir stock, call in their opital, and wind up tJieir trade; ■'o 


It was frequently remarked of Buonanarte, that lie etuaieu » 
sort of theatrical effect in the mode of issuing h» decrees and 
proclamations, the subject matter of which formed often a strange 
contrast with the date; the latter, perhaps, being at the capital 
of some subdued monarch, while the iratter piomulgited re* 
epected some mmvne regulation affecting tlie municipahtj oi 
Pans But there was no such discrepancy m the date and sub' 
stance ‘ ■»* -. 

w hen 
tected 
cossari ^ 

Baltic, that he seriously undertook to promulgate las swetpiii^ 
plan of destroying the commerce of las Idind foe * 

When slight inconvenience^, according to Buonaprto'se^pres- 
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sion, put an end to liis hopes of hn’ading Britain, or wlien, as 
at other times he more candidly admitted, the defeat at Tra- 
falgar induced him “ to throw lielve after hatchet,” and resign 
ail liope of •attiiining any success hy means of liis na'V'j’, he be- 
came desirous of sapping and undermining the bulwark, wljicli 
he found it impossible to storm ; and, by directing his efforts to 
the destruction of British commerce, lie trusted graduall}" to im- 
])air the foundations of her national wealtli and prosperity. He 
erred, perhaps, in thinking that, even if his object could have 
been fully attained, the full consequences would have followed 
wliich his animosity anticipated. Great Britain’s prosperity 
mainly rests on her commerce, but her existence as a nation is , 
not absolutely dependent upon it; as those foreignei’S are apt to 
imagine, who have only seen the numerous vessels with whicli 
she covers the ocean and fdls foreign ports, but have never wit- 
nessed llic extent of her agi'icultural and domestic resources. 
Biitjcnterfainiug the belief which Najioleon did, in regard to the 
indispensable connexion betwixt British commerce and British 
power, the policy of his war upon the former cannot be denied. 
It was that of the Abyssyniaii lumfor, who, dreading to front the 
elephant in his fury, draws his sabre along the animal’s heel-joint, 
and waits until the exertions of the powerful brute burst the in- 
jured sinew.s, and ho sinks prostrate under his own weight. 

The celebrated Decrees of Berlin appeared on the 21st No- 
vember, 1 not!, interdicting .all coinmorce betwixt Great Britain 
:nid tlie continent; which iutcrdictioji was declared a fundamen- 
tal law of the I'l'cneh empire, until the Bnglish should consent 
to certain alterations in the mode of conducting hostilities by 
sea, which shotild render her naval sujierioiaty less useful to 
heraelf, and le«s detrimental to the enemy. This measure was 
ju‘=tified upon the following grounds: — That Knglaud liad cither 
introduced new customs into her maiitimc code, or revived those 
of :i barbarous agc> — that she seized on merchant vessels, and 
maile their crews prisonei-s, just as if they had been found on 
board .'■hips of war — declared harbours blockaded which wore 
not so in reality — and extended the evils of war to the peaceful 
:ind unarmed citizen. 

Tin- induction to the celebrated jirojocf, nftcnv.ards called the 
fontineutal System of the Emj>eror, was false in the original 
propo'-itiiin. and sophistical in tho-c by which it was suppoVte<l. 
Jt was piv-itivi-Iy fak e that Gn-at Britain hail introduced into her 
mariiiuie law, either by jiew enaetmeut, or by the revival of ob- 
s'di tc .and bavlemm- cn-toms. .any alteration by which the ri"hts 
Ilf neutrals were infring<a}, or tlie unanned eitizi'u prejndieed, 
more thati ueeessarily ann-e i>ut of the u-nal customs of war. Tlie 
law ja 'i'eeiin;; the blockade of ports, .ami tlie cajittire of vcs-;els 
at sea. Was tlie sanie on which ovitv nation had acted for tlnve 
t- ntiinc'. pa-i, rrauce he:--elf not excepted. It is true, that the 
maritnre cjJe seemed .at this jH-ried to he peculiarly th.at of Bug- 
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of war, which form the reward of victor} 'iJie innocent aixi 
unarmed citizen, peihaps ttie neutral stranger, supers m both 
eases, but a state of war tsof course astato of violence, audits 
evils, unhappi]}, cannot be limited to those who arc actually 
engaged m hostilities If the spirit of philantliropy afTected in 
the peroration to Buonaparte’s decrees bad been real, bo might 
liave attained lus pretended purpose of softening tho woesof war, 
by proposing some lelaxation of the rights of a conqueror by 
* -* •» ' ~ r - I rt inirndiieod into the prac- 


Itecrecs, unnearu 01 iiuiienu4juuiih u 

mg greatly to augment the general distress, which must, und«.r 
all circumstances, attend a state of war 

I The British isles were declared in a state of blockade 

II All commerce and correspondence with England was fori iJ 
den All English letters wrerc to be ecizcJ in the post houses. 

III Ever} Enghshman, of wliatever rank orqualits, found in 
h ranee, or the countries allied with her, wwsdedared a pnsoner 
of war IV All mercliandise, or property of any Lind, belong 
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511" to EiikHpIi suljjcets, was declared lawful prize. V. All articles 
of English manufacture, and ai'ticles produced in her colonics, 
were in like manner declared contraband and lawful prize. VI. 
Half of the produce of the above confiscations was to be emploj'ed 
in the relief of those merchants whose vessels had been captured 
by the English cruizors. VII. All vessels coming from England, 
or the English colonics, were to be refused admission into any 
harbour. Four additional articles provided the mode of promul- 
gating and enforcing the decree, and directed that it should be 
communicated to the allies of France. 

'J'his was the fiivit link of a long chain of arbitrary decrees and 
ordinances, by which Napoleon, aiming at the destiaiction of 
British finance, interrupted the whole commerce of Europe, and 
destroyed for a .season, :uk 1 as far as lay in his power, that con- 
nexion between distant nations which unites them to each other 
by the most natural and advantageous means, the supply of the 
wants of the one counti'y by the superfluous produce of the other. 
Tiie extent of public inconvenience and distress, which was occa- 
sioned by the .sudden suppression of commercial communication 
with England, may be judged of by reflecting, how many of the 
most ordinary articles of eon.sumption arc brought from foreign 
countrio.s — in how many instances the use of these articles have 
brought them into the list of necc.ssarics — and how, before an 
ordinary mechanic or peasant sits down to breakfast, distant 
climc.s must be taxed to rai.so the coflcc and .sugar which he con- 
sume.'^.' 

The painful embarrassment of those deprived of their habitual 
comforts, w.as yet exceeded by the clamour and de.spair of the 
wlude connnerci.al world on the continent, who were thus, under 
pretext of relieving them from the vc.xation of the English cruiz- 
ers, ihreatened with a total abrogation of their profes-sion. Ham- 
burgh, Bourdcaux, Nantes, and other continental town.s, solicited, 
by petitions and dci)utations, some relaxation of decrees whieh 
infiTred their gcnci-al niin. They pleaded the prospect of uni- 
versal I'ankrujUey, which this pn)hibitory .system must occasion. 
“ Let it I'c .so," answered the Emperor ; “ the more insolvency 
on the contlnoit, the greater will be the distress of the mcr- 
chaiits in London. The fewer tnidei-s in Hamburgh, the lc.«s 
will bo the tomptation to carry on commerce with England. Bri- 

' It i« itia'cisll, at tliU itav. to nnetive Imw I'limpccnuld. fora .'inclp hour, 
isi'.ioc tii.i! U MDOY liirti rxrictrti llic tnosj cintbil.aat Iiricps for arti- 

i tn o-’cu iii Vopi S'sU'ip TUi'<'.‘.;irU-s of lifo. botli to ricli and ]>oor. !iiroii!;h 
l-i* ;»•.!'! tint r ev otf.tin. It jx «> f.ir from l«-inc tliC tnith that nidi syUem 
t..' .! r !u only and <"iclu*iTC .Tiin to jiri-rmt Eiid.ond fnmi disiwKiiic of licr 
t 'l t'. ; tli-t «rn- ndd .it n liidi nilc to tliovc wno lind influ- 

* r;o. + .■’■t n! to I'r.ornr,- Itirni ; 'ii.d fold n’onr rni c tlint inf.iicnct*. TJio rnnoTi- 

v'l .-.no ^ti'r iivnUty ..{ nriv.Uo , \..ottt d fjoin i'r.nncv vooe cxncPmiti-d vjtti 
lorrr. .i.'.i . li !■ xi-'.nir iirr.o-ory, (ndotd. to joirctnoc- nidi nrtic!i-v, 

1 *: ini-’ n'., n to irr of tt r 5 r.iorit.r; J.nt tlirv vrrr Iwtn-Iit only to 1>P 
t'ly* n lit., t'.r ,io. ,yi it >tt r.ini' wav fv'jr.d Ytbo lind tlio Cftedinre to 
l. .i i‘,r t tt r.t i --'nn.* » d-i to tho continent, tint tli.it tlnr tocrtit 

; ‘.'r .'It t ' (.•■. ni ibinn."— l.bn i.r.trsi.T, lutn. tii., p t^!l. 
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tain must be humbled, s^e^e it at the expense of throumgenih 
sation bach for cenfunes, and returning to the ongmal mode of 
trading by barter " 

But, great as uas Buonaparte’s power, he had overrated it m 
supposing, that, by a mere expression of bis will, lie could put 
ail end to an intercourse, m the existence of i\ Inch the whole 
world possessed an interest The attempt to anmlulate com 


riety of shape, m order to elude the imperial interdiction, and all 
manner of evasions was practised for tliat purpose False papers, 
false certificates, false bills of lading, were denseil, and these 
frauds were overlooked in the seaports, by the very agents of 
the police, and customhouse officers, to whom the execution of 
the decrees was committed Douaniers, magistrates, general^, 
and prefects, naj, some of the kindred pnnees of the House of 
^apoleon, were well pleased to listen to the small •'till voice of 
their interest, rather than to Ins authontatiie comirands, and 
the Bntisli commerce, though cliarged witli heavy expenses, con 
tmued to flounsh m spite of the Cuutmental Sj stem * The new , 
and still more violent measures, which Napoleon had recourse to 
for enforcing lus prolulilions, wiU require our notice hereafter 
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Napoleon had foreseen, that, in order to enforce the decrees 
l)j’ which, without possession of any naval power, he proposed 
to nniiiliilate the naval snpreinacy of England, it would he no- 
ceK‘;ary to augment to a groat extent the immense superiority of 
land forces wliich France already possessed. It was necessary, 
he was aware, that to enable him to maintain the prohibitions 
wliich he had imposed upon general commerce, as well as to pro- 
secute the struggle in which he was about to be engaged with 
Russia, a large draught should be made on the population of 
I’nince. He had, accordingly, by a requisition addressed to the 
Senate, dated from Bamberg, 7th of October, required a second 
anticipation of the conscription of 1807, amounting to a levy of 
eighty thousand men. 

The measure was supported in the Senate by the oratory of 
RognauU do St. Jean d’Angely, an ancient Republican. This 
friend of freedom saw notliing inconsistent in advocating a mea- 
sure, which the absolute mon.arch recommended as the necessary 
step to a general peace. The conscripts who had fii-st marched 
bail secured victory ; those who were now to be put in motion 
were' to realize the prospect of peace, the principal object of their 
brethren’s success. The obsequious Senate readily admitted these 
arguments, as they would have done any which had been urged 
in support of a request which they dared not deny. The sole 
jairjinse of Regnault’s eloquence, was to express in decent anipli- 
ficatinn the simple phrase, “ Napoleon .so wills it.” 

A deputation of the Senate,* c.irrying to Napoleon in person 
their warm acquiescence in the proposed measure, received in 
giicrdnn tlio honourable task of conveying to Paris the .spoils of 
Potsdam and Berlin, with three hundred and forty-six stand of 
colours, the trophies of the w.ar against Prussia — with the task 
Ilf amiouncing the cclebi-ated Decrees, by which the gencnil com- 
merce of Enrojie and of Fnincc itself was .annihilated, to secure 
it the aggressions of liic British naval force. The military 
tropliii-s were received — the Decrees were recorded ; and no one 
darcii miderl.ake the delic.atc t.ask of balancing tlie victories of 
ibe I’.inperor against the advantage which liis dominions were 
likely to derive from them. 

Ill the meanwhile, the unfortunate Frederick IVilliam, wJiosc 
p e 'O'-doii Ilf his late tlouri'-hing kingdom was I’educcd to such 
t' rriieries as Prussia Jn.pj heyoiid the Vistula, ntid a few for- 
!rcs-es ( 1)1 il),. Odvr, wliich still lield out, .scut .au cmb.assy to Ber- 
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u thr.RrjM f.j {o rcprf"-pnlntJf»nv to the I!mpcror, on 
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Im, for the purpose of learning cpon what terms he might be }et 
admitted to treat for peace with tlie victoi, who had hold of hia 
capital and the greater part of his dominions The JIarqma 


which Prussia could be now admitted, were to be so dearly pur 
chase 1, that even a mere temponty amiist ce was to cost the 
surrender of Graudentz, Dantzick, Coiberg — in short, all the for- 


refused to acquiesce m such severe terms, and determined to 
repose his fate in th^ chance of war, and in the support of the 
auxiliary army of Russia, whicli was now hastily advancing to his 
as!>istance 


CHAPTER XXWl 

'Ritn$p«it of the ParitUon of Pvland — KapoUon recelm act 


the greater part Frenchmen — Lenntjsen reirtalt opon honijt 
berf — Napoleon offers furouraUe terms fvr an jirmistieeto t/ e 
King of Pr«<«io, who refuses to treat, «ire fur a gtnrr il Peace 
—Napoleon falls back to lie liits<f the T istalor—Dant icL ts 
besieged, and surrenders — Russian amg isj>oorlgrecrvtled — the 
French powerfully— Actions during the baimtr — Rattle of 
Jleilsberg, and retreat of the I ussians—F ittle of 1 nedland, 
14fA June — An Armistice tales place on the 2Zd 
NtPOLEOv was polit cally justified in the harsh terms wl ich 1 
was desirous to impose on Prussia, by having now brought I 
n „ «« i n rl J r.f Polsnd m which 1 
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civilized Europe. It v,-as executed by a combination of three of 
tlie most powerful sfate.s of Europe against one too unhappy in 
the nature of its constitution, and too much divided by factions 
to ofi'er any oficctual resistance. The kingdom subjected to this 
aggression* had appealed in vain to the code of nations for protec- 
tion against an outrage, to which, after a desultory and unconi- 
bined, and therefore a vain defence, she saw herself under the 
7 icco.ssily of submitting. The Poles retained, too, a scci-et sense 
of their" fruitless attempt to recover freedom in 1791, and an ani- 
mated recollection of the violence by which it had been sup- 
pressed by the Russian arms. They waited with hope and e-xml- 
tation the approach of the French armies; and candour must 
allow, that, unlawfully subjected as they had been to a foreign 
yoke, they Iiad a riglit to avail themselves of the assistance, not 
only of Kapolcnn, but of Mahomet, or of Satan himself, had he 
proposed to aid them in regaining the independence of which 
they had been oppressively and unjustly deprived.* 

Tin's feeling was general among the middling classes of the 
Polish aristocracy, who recollected with mortified pride the dimi- 
nution of their independent privileges, the abrogation of their 
Diets, and the suppression of the Liberum Vdo, by which a pri- 
vate gentleman might render mill the decision of a whole assem- 
bly, unless unanimity should be attained, by putting the dissen- 
tient to death upon the spot.'-* But the higher order of nobility. 


' “ Wr bnvc litre n orilifitic upon tlie policy of Nnpolcon tow.srds Poland, 
vliioli 1 rli.all not .••liip lo examine. It )■: liut too easy to criticise tlic actions of 
rlatciMU'ii, wlieii lime, in its r.apid coitrsc, lias unveiled tlic causes and effects 
of events: Si lien tlie uanic is finished, tlic spectators liavc no lonccr any credit 
in din'oicriiiR siliiit tiie players oupht to nave done.”— Loeis heo.VAi’AUTi;, 
p. 

- -Most readers miiM lie eo far nainainlcd xvilli tlie ancient form of Polish 
Di'ts ns to hiioxv. that their resnluiioiis were not lecrilly valid if there was 
one dliscnlitn; voice, .and tiiat in mnny c;;ses tlic most violent means were re- 
wirleil to, to olitiiln itiianiniily. Xlie rollov.ino instane-c was related to our 
inJoinur, a pi r-on of liicli mriI: :-On sonic occasion, ti provincial Diet was 
eonvtneii .^or Hie jmrpose of ]ia«sina a rcfolution wliieli w.as pcner;illy accept- 
olde, lint In vihleli it was apprehended one noble of the liistriet would oppose 
bis v( in. Toe-r.ijtc lliis inliiTiij'lion, 11 wns peiieniily re.>^olied to meet c.vaetly 
at tbe biiiir of summou'. to proceed to bu*iness upon the inst.ant, -and thus to 
• lode tbe oiilicip.’iled .attempt of tlie individual to defeat the purpose of their 
ini 1 line. Tiny amiTiiincly met at tlic hour, with most accurate jirecision, and 
siait and boiled the doors of their pl.aceol meeting, liut t!ie dissentient arrived 
ii v miniiles nfterv'.anls. and eiitranci' beiiip refusdi, under llic e.vcusc Hint 
lie Dii t "iis .aid .ady coiislitntrd, lie climheil upon tile roof of the hall, and, it 
bi IOC vuir.nu r tiiiir,’ v>hen no tiiesvverc lielileti, descended Ihroncli tlievcnt 
into the ftnie by vibirii. in viiiitvr. tlie ap.ajtnicnt w.:s beated. Here be lay 
pt d'.vi, V io'.il H.e vote via' e.alled. vvlitn. jiot as )i via» .alsiut to be rccordtil 
;.s s-.aatiimous in !.uoijr of tbe pdijKord ine.isute. be Ibrusl liis jie.ad out of Hie 
»t VO, Iil.r .a tortie pd trtid.i.ac bi* tuck fium bis .bell, .and pronounced the 
l.'.ts’. 1 . ■ fntertur.-'.triy for iir.r.sidf. i:;sttad of instantly vvit!idravsiiichi« bend. 
It i.si.und for .an |ri*taul v-ilh cxvillalinn. to remark and enjoy the 

is'vfi,,'. vloiti bis sliddfi iip'pi ata; ce .and interruption b.ad excited t’n tb.e 
'•■■al’i. vine , < t'.-c: ob'.f* si ho .t.-od by u-isbratlud bi- «abre. and 'evedil 
. V t : I 1 ! VI s> r 1 I ci c'f tl e di.ssr.to at fri'ai b:s (inr iioido informer, ex* 

.. , . '.t ■ r t fi ,;i ry .o i \trr(.!...t ary. m.,'s ti U rri J for it* erinbrm.a- 
v.i 0 to I'.'.w-. s. ’ iPj_ ;>i:rrsi.\*ds Kvre r-f lada: d. v'l.o riot eniy l.r.e te-*t:- 
r-.ry t ■ t!.r sti.-.nye n-vre, I'vbn! }.e f an, hi:a»;!f siitr.t‘’tv, i nt Ciciated 
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gratified by the rank tlie> held, and the pleasures fhe\ enjojed 
at the courts of Berlin, Vienna, nnd especially at Pctersbuigh, 
preferred m genenl the peaceftd enjoj-ment of tlieir immense 
estates to the privileges of a stormy independence, winch lai'cd 
the most insignificant of the numerous anstocracy to a rank and 
importance nearly resembling them own They might, too, with 
some justice, distrust the views of Napoleon, though reconi- 
mended by the most specious promises The dominion of Ilus 


had combined to appropriate so large a part of their once inde 
pendent kingdom Tliese did not, therefore, so generally em- 


ol their own 

While Russia was marcliing her armies hastily forward, not 
only to support, or rather raise up onee more, her unfortumto 
ally the King of Pru««ia, but to suppress any ebullition of popu- 
lar spirit m Poland, Buonaparte recened addresses from tint 
country, which endeavoured to prevail on liim to aid them m 
their views of regaining their independence Tlieir application 
was of a nature to embarrass him considerably. To have do 
dared himself the patron of Polish independence, might haie, 
indeod, brought large forces to Ins standard — might have con- 
summated the disasters of Prussia, and greatly embarrassed 
c>eD Russia herself , and so far pohey recommended to Napoleon 


that the head cf the Dicim rolled otct on bh own foot almoU at «Mn ■» he 
heard the word teto nitered ‘•och sconililatioa required mMaamrliomf) a, 
but that formed no ai'olojty for the ncishbonilnc •laics, who dijmcmberc^’"! 
appropriated to theDiscIres an IndeModent fclnplom with the fanlli or ad ran- 
Ugcj of whose government they had iiottbeB!i,h<eit title to wieriere --t'. 
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ns a principal, Buonaparte was scarcelj' yet prepared to enter 
upon a contest with the immense power of that empire, wliich 
must he waged upon the very frontier of the enemy, and as near 
to their resources as lie was distant from his own. It might liave 
been difficult, also, to have stated any consistent grounds, why ho, 
who had carved out so man}’ new sovereignties in Eui’ope with 
the point of the sword, should I’cpi’obate the principle of the par- 
tition of Poland. Influenced by these motives, the modem set- 
ter-up and pidler-down of kings abstained from re-establishing 
the only monarchy in Europe, which he might have new-mo- 
delled to his mind, in the character not of a conqueror, but a 
liberator. 

While Napoleon declined m.aking any precise declaration, or 
binding himself by any express stipulations to the Polish dele- 
gates, the language he used to them was cautiously woi’ded, so as 
to Iceep up their zeal and animate their exertions. Domhrow- 
ski,' a I’olish c.xilc in the French army, was employed to raise 
men for Napoleon’s service, and the cntlmsiasm of those who en- 
tered, as well as (lie expectations of the kingdom at large, were 
excited hy siich oracniar passages as the following, wliich ap- 
peared in the thirty-sixth bulletin : — “ Is the throne of Poland 
to he ro-cstahlishod, and will that gi’cat nation regain lier exist- 
ence and independence? Will she be recalled to life, as if sum- 
moned to arise from the tomb ! — God only, the great disposer 
of events, can he the arbiter of this gi’cat political problem.”^ 
Tiio continnanec of war was now to ho dctemiincd upon ; a war 
to ho waged witli circumstances of more than usual horror, as it 
iiivolvcii tlie sufferings of a winter campaign in the nortlicrn lati- 
tudes. The Ih’cnch, having comjdetcly conquered the Pnissian 
estates to the e.ast of the Udor, Iiad I'ornied the sieges of Great 
Glogan, of Brcslan, and of Graudentz, and were at the same time 


I " N.ijwlrnn limt font to Italy for Itic PoIWi Ocncral, DomljrowfEi, -n-Jio 
Joiru'il ii«- at Polulam. Tlil<i w.a« na irulication of liis inictilinns, tiioiigli ns vet 
he liail not nllo'vcil n vrnrd on tlic nilijvcl to transpire in Polnml, It was not 
iiiiiil after tlio linal rtfmal of tlic Kine of Priiv.-ia to negotiate, tliat he ap- 
pralf^I to Ilir patrioti'in of tlic Poles to anemcnl his force. Witli avlcw to 
till* ohjict. the mere prifcncc of l)onihron.»l;i nns of great adv.antnge.” — S a- 
VAtiV, loin. ii.. p. fit'. 

5 Tnhliullftm w.s« dnteil, Imprrial He.ailfpiartcrs at Po'cn. Deccnihcr J. On 
the nevt il.sy. Naiiali-on issued the fidliminc proclamation to the .’irmy “ .s'ol- 
dir'v! a sc.-ir at'o. at the ^.^Inc hour, you were on the incniorahlc field of Aus- 
tri'.lty. *1 In- ?arri-d cohort* of Hussia tied, defeated, before vou ; or, fturrouiided, 
ir-i.l dimn their anus at the feel of their conmicrorit. To tlie moderation, and. 
p'lh.sps. lO.smi .able ci ncrosity. v.lucluucrlooted the third coalition, the forma- 
ti- •! oi -a fd'.iith may l>e nscnlied. Hut the .all, on whose military .sl;i!l their 
T Tiiir.p.al hop! ri-st<d, is alreaily no more. His ]irineipal towns, lijs. forlrc'ses, 
1 'is .a’ld ntamtinilioti, m;ie.-.r;nc«, ftandards, 71*1 piccc« of cannon. 

'.u- )a <.i:ri>iwir. N'rlihirthr l)J<r. nor Warin, the dr'erls of Poland, nor 
ll r TU'V t ■ ' '.dn I'f as iijtc r, h.ave has n capahle <>f nrrestiiic. for a moment, otir 
t « • V Yell Ease hr.as id all d.angeri, »at,monnled them all, and i vensnemr 

1 ' s r't.'. eii .'.rimetii. In sain t’.id the Itu'shans wi>h to tlrfsnd tfie c.api'. 
t ' * :i-i I't i.rit iUostia''.'«^p,d-:'.d. T hePrt rrh eaaieshriser over the Vistula, 
-is' -Tilt .-lie. h It hi. '.I e Pi h-s. toi c.'titt r.tpl.-.tinc s<-a, t.ai-ee ihcvhehedd tho 
, -alt ! tht;!;,-,vat tclaraiiii: ,‘u'm.a militan tiptditiciti." 

till- iil. M 
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pushing westward to occnpj Poland The Russian general, Ben 
nigscn, had on Ins side pressed forward for the purpose of as 
sisting the Prussians, and had occapied arsaw But finding 
that their unfortunate allies had scarcely the remnant of an army 
jn the field, the Russian general retreated after some skinntshes, 
and lecrossed the Vistula, while the capital of Poland, thus e\a 
cuated, was entered on the 28th November by Murat, at the 
head of the French aanguard 


eient national dress and manners, and sent deputies to urge the 
-decision of 7 - 

they entre 
latry “ 

line of Gt ' 

still undei . 

purest JO} the reMneratoi of their dear country, flic legislator 
of the universe Full of submission toyour will, they adore you, 
and repose on you with confidence all tlicir hopes, ns upon him 


Solon * We* commit our fate and our hopes into y our liamls, and 
we implore the mighty protection of the most august Cx^ar " 
hot even these Eastern hyperboles could extort any thing 
from Buonaparte more distinctly indicative of his intentions, 
than the obscure hints we liave already mentioned. 

In the meanwhile, Var»aw was put into -a state of defence, 
and the auxiliaiy forces of Saxony and the new" confederates of 
the Rhino were brought up by forced marches, while strong re 
inforcements from France repaired the Ios-'his of the early part 


give battle to forces superior to 
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Oh the 2311 December, Napoleon amved in person upon the 
WIci-a, and ordered the advance of his anny in three divisions. 
Knminslcoy, when he saw the passage of this river forced, deter* 
mined to retreat behind the Niemcn, and sent orders to his lieii- 
fenanfs accordingly. Bennigsen, therefore, fell back upon Pul- 
InOi, and rrince Galitzin upon Golymin, botli pursued by large 
divisions of the French army. The Ilussian Generals Bu.vhow- 
den an<l D’ Anrep also retreated in different directions, and appa- 
rently without maintaining a .sufficiently accurate communication 
either witii Bennigsen, or with Galitzin. In their retrogi-ade 
movements the Kussians sustained some loss, which the bulletins 
magnified to such an extent, as to represent their army as en- 
tirely disorganised, their columns wandering at hazard in un- 
imaginable disorder, and their safety only cxiused by the short- 
ness of the days, tlie difficulties of a country covered with woods 
.and intersected with rtivines, and a thaw whieh had filled the 
roads with mud to the depth of five feet. It was, therefore, pre- 
dicted, that although the enemy might possibly escape from the 
jio'-ition in which he had placed himself, it must necessarily be 
(■fiected at the certain loss of his artillery, his carnages, and his 
baggage.’ 

These were exaggciutions calculated for the meridian of Paris. 
Naj'oleon was himself sensible, that he was approaching a conflict 
of a diirercnt hind from that which he had maintained with Aus- 
tria, mid more lately against Prussia. The common soldier in 
both tlno'c services was too much levelled info a mei'o moving 
piece of machinery, the hniidrcd-tlionsandtli part of the great 
machine called an army, to h.ave any confidence in himself, or 
Zeal beyond the mere discharge of the ta.sh intrusted to him ae- 
coi-iling to file word of command. These troops, however highly 
disciplined, wanted that pow erful and individual feeling, which in 
armies po. versing a strong national clmnicter, (by which the Rus- 
sians nil' )>ernliarly distinguished,) induces the soldier to resist 
to the last moment, cvtai when rc.«islanco can only assure him of 
n-vdige. They were still the same Russians, of whom Frederick 
the Gi-i-at said, “ that he c.-.uld kill, but could not defeat them;’’ 
— they w<'re abo strong of constitution, .and inured to the iron 
climate in which I'renchmrn were now making war for the fii'sr 
lime ;~-ibey were accustomed from their earliest life to spare 
nonrisbmenl timl hard-hip; — in a word, they formed then, as 
they do now, the sole instance in l'airo]ie of an anny, the privates 
of whieh are remi-barbarians, with the passions, coinage, love 
of w;,r, and devotion to their country, which is found in the ear- 
li.-r p' rii' b of s,,t-i,.iy. while the education received by their 
r ap. rinr officii', phiets tlnin on a level with those of any other 
u.-iti iTi. Tim! of ibe inferior n-gimental officers is tew jiiucii 
ueghv.i d; l iit they are naturally bnivi-, kind to the common 


t 
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soldiei, and united among Ihranselves like a family of brothers, 
— attnbutes which far to compensate tlie iiant ofnnforma 
tion Among the higher oScer% ate some of the best informed 
men in Europe 

TJze Hussian army was at this penod deficient m its military 
staff, and thence imperfect in the execution of combmed more 


riages, and appointments were concerned, buttherani ofGenewl 
of Artillery had not the predominant weight m the Russian 
army, which ought to be possessed bj those particularly dcdi 
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jiroiiiiscd a ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in 
alive. In the actual field of battle, their mode of attack is sin- 
gular. Instead of acting in line, a body of Cossacks about to 
charge, dispense at the word of command, very much in the man- 
ner of a fan suddenly flung open, and, joining in a loud yell, or 
hourra, rush, each acting individually, upon the object of attack, 
whether infantry, cavalry, or ai’tillery, to all of wliich they have 
been, in this wild wa}’ of fighting, formidable assailants. But it 
is .18 light cavalry that the Cossaclis are perhaps unrivalIccL They 
ajid their horses have been known to march one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours without halting. They plunge into woods, swim 
rivers, thread passes, cross deep morasses, and penetiate through 
deserts of snow, without undergoing material loss, or suffering 
from fatigue. No Russian arnu', with a large body of Cossacks 
in front, cn)i be liable to surprise ; nor, on the other hand, can 
an enemy surrounded by them ever be confident against it. In 
covering the retreat of their own armj’, their velocity, activity 
.'ind couriigc, render pursuit by the enemy’s cavalry peculiarly 
d.'ingerous ; and in pursuing a flying enemy, these qualities are 
.still more redoubtable. In the campaign of 180G-7, the Cossacks 
took the field in great numbers, under their celebrated Hettman, 
or Att.aman, Blatow, who, himself a Cossack, know their peculiar 
<’ai);(city for warfare, and raised their fame to a pitch which it 
had not attained in former Europc.an wars. 

'J’lie Russians had also in their service Tartar tribes, who in 
in‘(‘gularity resembled the Cossacks, but were not to bo compared 
with them in discipline or courage, being, in truth, little better 
than hordes of roving savages. 

It remains only to bo mentioned, that at this time the Russian 
commis'ariat w.as very indificix;nt, and, above all, deficient in 
fund‘d. Tlie funds of the Imperial treasury were e.xhausfcd, and 
an aid. amounting only to eighty thousand pounds, was obtained 
from England with dil'.icidty. In consequence of these circum- 
slancH.";, till' Russians were repeatedly, during the campaign, 
obli"ed to fight at (li.sadvantage for want of provisions. — We re- 
turn to the jifogress of the war. 

<h\ the 2.*)th of December, the Russiati army of Bennigsen, 
flfc'dy concentrated, occupied a position behind Bultusk; their 
left, cimimauded by Count Ostermann, resting upon the town, 
vhic'h is situated on the river Narew. A corps occupied the 
bridge, to prevent any atl.aek fium that point. The right, under 
B-Trclay de Tolly, u-is strongly ported in a wood, and the centre 
v.as ximler the orders of General Zachen. A con.sidcialile plain 
extended bet\\( en the town of Bultusk and the wood, which formed 
the right of the ltt!--inu ]>osiiii-,n. They liad stationed a ]>owerfnI 
.a'ivauei .1 giiMril, had oiviipii-d tb.e plain with their c.avalry, and 
< ’ t.'ibh'hed a stniiig rn-serve in their re.nr. On the i’fitli, tin- Rus- 
• :.':n j'o-if.MU v,;'.-. :it;;srV.(,-,i by the French divisions of Lnmies and 
gt :ia.r v.jth the Fxvndi gmards. After skirmisliing 
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some time in the centre, ^viihout maLiog the desired impression, 
the battle appeared doubtful, when, suddenly assembling a great 
strength on their own left, the French made a decisive effort to 
overwhelm the Russians, by turning their right wing The at 
tach prevailed to a certain extent The accumulated and supe 
nor weight of fire determined Barclay de Tollj to retreat on liis 
reserves, which he did without confusion, while the French seized 
upon the wood, and took several Russian pins But Bennigsen, 
111 spite of IvammsLoy’s order to retreat, was determined to abide 


the viciiiiiy ut ruiiush 

The action of Pi Itusk raised the reputation of Bennigsen, and 


been engaged at Pultusk and Goljmiii. Instead of pressing their 

I FortTjereaJh JJalJetinet lie Army, Jomlo! Join IL, n* Jl3 
Sararj tom iJ , p 13 
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operations, they retreated into winter quarters ; Napoleon with- 
drawing liis guard as far as Warsaw, ' while the other divisions 
were cantoned in the towns to the eastward, hut without at- 
tcniptiiig to realize the prophecies of the bulletins concerning the 
apiwoaching fate of the Russian army. 

The conduct of ICaininskoy began now to evince decided tokens 
of insanity. He was withdrawn from the supreme command, 
which, with the general approbation of the soldiers, was con- 
ferred upon Reimigsen. TJiis general was not equal in military 
genius to Suwarrow, but he seems to have been well fitted to com- 
mand a Russian army. He was active, hardy, and enterprising, 
and showed none of that peculiarly fatal hesitation, by which 
ofiicers of other nations opposed to the French generals, and to 
Buonaparte in particular, seem often to have been affected, as 
with a sort of moral palsy, which disabled them for the combat 
at the very moment when it seemed about to commence. On 
the contrary, Bennigsen, finding himself in a supreme command 
of ninety thourand men, was resolved not to wait for Buonaparte’s 
onset, hut determined to anticipate his motions ; wisely conclud- 
ing, that the desire of desisting from active operations, which the 
I’rench Km])cror had evinced by cantoning his troops in winter 
quarters, ought to be a signal to the Russians again to take the field. 

The situation of the King. of Prussia tended to confirm that 
determination. This unfortunate monarch — well surely did Fre- 
derick William then deserve that epithet — was cooped tip in the 
town of Kdiiigslicrg, only covered by a small army of a few 
thousand men, and thre.atencd by the gradu.al approach of the 
divisions of Ney and Bernadottc ; so that the King’s personal 
safety appeared to be in considerable danger. Graudentz, the 
I;cy of (he 'i'istula, continued indeed to hold out, but the Prussian 
garri-^on reduced to distress, .and the hour of suraender seemed 
to bi' apiiroaeliing. To relieve tbis inqiortant fortress, therefore, 
and at the same time protect Konigsberg, were motives added to 
the other reasons which determined Bennigsen to resume offen- 
sive ojieratioiis. .\ severe and doubtftil skirmish was fought near 
-Mol innigen," in which the French sustained considerable loss, 
’i'he ( <t'<-acl;s spread abroad over the country, making numerous 
prisiiners; and the sc.hetne of the Russian general succeeded so 
well, ns to enable the faithful I/Estocq to relieve Graudentz with 
ri iufiirceuii.nt.s and provisions. 


• " ll.e i at tVr.r»aw on tlic tst January. Ifl 07 , 
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By those danng operattonSj Buonaparte saw himself forced into 
a winter campaign, and issued general orders for drawing out 
his forces, with the purpose of concentrating thematWiUenberg, 
m the rear of the Russians, (then stationed at Mohrungen,) and 
betwixt them and their oivn country He proposed, in short, to 
force his enemies eastward towards the Vistula, as at Jena he 
had compelled the Prussians tofightwitfa their rear turned to the 
Rhine Bemadotte had orders to engage the attention of Ben 
nigsen upon the right, and detain huu m Ins present situation, or 
rather, if possible, induce him to advance easta ard tow ards Thom, 
so as to facilitate the operation he mpditated 


snow The experience and dexterity of the French secured some 
advantages , hut these were fully counterbalanced by the daily 
annoyance and loss which tliev m turn sustained from Platow 
and his Cossacks In cases where the French retreated, the 
Scythian lancoswerc always on their rear, and when the Rus* 
Bians retired m turu, and were pursued by Iho French, with the 
same venturous spirit which they had displaced against others, 
the latter seldom failed to suffer for their presumption Thcie 
was found in the spearmen of the Bon and Wolga a natural and 
instinctive turu for mihtaiy stratagem, ambuscade, and sudden 
assault, which compelled the French light troops to adopt a cau- 
tion, very different from iheir usual habits of audacitj 

Bennigsen w os aware that it was the interest of Russia to pro 
tract the campaigu m this manner lie was near his reinforce- 
ments, the French were distant from theirs , every loss, therefore, 
told more in proportion on the enemy, than on his nrmj On the 
other hand, the Russian arm}, impatient of protracted hostili 
ties, became clamorous for battle , for tlie hardships of their situ 
ation were such as to give them every desire to bring the war to 
a crisis We have noticed the def<.cts of the Russian Commw- 
sariat Tliey were especially mamfest dunng those campaigns. 
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Lirv duty, left them scarcely time to lie down ; and when they did 
so, they had no hed hut the snow, no shelter hut the wintry heaven, 
and no covering but their rags.* The distresses of the army were 
so extreme, that it induced General Bennigsen, against his judg- 
ment, to give battle at all lishs, and for this purpose to concen- 
tmte his forces at Preuss-Eylau, which was pitched on as the field 
on which he proposed to await Buonaparte. 

In niarcliing tlirough Landsberg to occupy the selected ground, 
the llussian rear-guard was exposed to a serious attack by the 
I'rcnch, :ind was only saved from gi’eat loss by the gallantry of 
I’rinco Bagration, who redeemed, by sheer dint of fighting, the 
loss siistained by want of conduct in defiling through the streets of 
a narrow village, while pursued by an enterprising enemy. The 
Ru'^siau army lost 3000 men. On the 7th Febiniary, the same 
gallant prince, with the Russian re.ar-guard, gained such decided 
advantages over the French van as nearly balanced the loss at 
I.andsbcrg, and gave time for the whole ai-my to march through 
the town of Preuss-Eylau, and to- take up a position behind it. 

1 1 had been iutouded' to maintain the town itself, and a body of 
troops had been left for that purpose ; but in the confusion attend- 
ing the movement of so large an anny, the orders issued had 
been misuudeiftood, and the division designed for this sendee eva- 
cuated the place so soon as the rear-guard had passed through it. 

A Rus>4i!\u division was hastily ordered to rc-occupy Preuss- 
Eylau. 'I'liey found the French already in possession, and, al- 
though they dislodged them, were themselves driven out in turn 
by another division of French, to whom Buonajiartc had promised 
the plunder of the town. A third division of Russians was ordered 
to advance ; for Bennigsen was desirous to jirotract the contest 
fur the town until the arrival of his heavy .artillery, which joined 
him by a ditferent route. AVhen it came uj), he would have dis- 
continued the stnigglo for possession of Preuss-Eylau, but it was 
impo-Mblc to control the ardour of the Russi.an columns, who jier- 
severi'd in advancing with dnims beating, rushed into the town, 
and surprising the French in the act of sacking it, put many of 
them to the bayonet, even in the acts of license which they were 
praeii-ing. Prcuss-llylau, however, proved no place of shelter, 
it was proteeted by no works of any l;ind; and the French, ad- 
'.auriiig under cover of the hillocks atid broken ground wliich 
skirt the village, threw their fire upon the streets, by which the 
Ru'-m.-.us retained some lo'-';, Geiiei'nl Barclay dc Tolly w;ih 
voiuoh d, and his forces agiiin evacuated the tomi, which was 
oiic- tuure and finally occupied by the Frcncli. Night fell, and 
th,.- c .'ubat cea-'i-d, to Iv.' renewed with treble fury on the next day. 

i he p-i-i'.'.nn of the tv.-o armies may he easily described. Tliat 
<-f ;:i (sv-upu d a ‘pace of uneven ground, about two miles in 

i> a!!'! a mile in deptb.uitb the village of Serjallen on tlieir 


: i; 
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left, 111 tli0 front of Uieir army lay tlie town of Preuss Eilaii, 
situated m a holloiy, and m possession of the Frencli Itiias 
I'atclied by a Ilassian division, which, to protect the Russian 
centre from being broken by an attack from that quarter, i\as 
strongly reinforced, though by doing so the light umg was con 
siderably iveakened This was thought of the less consequence, 
tliat L’Estocq,with his division of Prussians, was hourly c’tpectcd 
to join the Russians on that point The French occupied E\ hu 
with their left, while their centre and right lay parallel to the 


The space betwixt the hostile irmies was open anl fiat, and 
intersected with frozen lales They might trace each others 


siderably over rated ' 

The eventful action commenced with daj break on the- 8 th of 
February Two strong columns of the French adianced, with 
* ' <1 1 r *1 A 


pulsed the enemy — then* caialry came to tlieir support, pursued 
the retiring assailants, an I took standards and eagles About 
raid dav, a heavy ptorm of snow began to fall, which tlio win I 




positi 
staff, 
first , 

Their columns, partly broken, were driven again to tlicirown jo 
sition, where they rallied with difficulty A 1 rcncli regiment of 
cuirassiers, winch, Juriiig tins part of the action, had gamed an 
mtenal m the Russian army, were clurgel by the Cossacks, ami 
found their defensne armour no protection ogamst tho lance 
They were all slam except eighteen * 

At the moment when victory appeared to declare for tho Riis 


inihefitid equipped with theipoUcflheslala"— SIS R. Miiaov p h 
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siaus, it was on the point of being WTCSted from them. Davoust’s 
division had been manoeuvring since the beginning of the action 
to tiuTi tlie left, and gain the rear, of the Russian line. They 
now made their appearance on the field of battle with such sud- 
den effect, that Serpallen was lost, the Russian left wing, and a 
part of their centre, were thrown into disorder, and forced to retire 
and change their front, so as to form almost at right angles 
with the right, and that part of the centre which retained their 
original position. 

At this crisis, and while the French were gaining ground on the 
rear of the Russians, L’Estocq, so long expected, appeared in his 
turn suddenly on the field, and, passing the left of the French, 
and the right of the Russians, pushed douai in three columns to 
redeem the battle on the Russian centre and rear. The Prus- 
sians, under that loyal and gallant leader, regained in this bloody 
field their ancient militaiy reputation. They never fired till 
within a few paces of the enemy, and then used the bayonet with 
readiness and courage. They redeemed the ground .which the 
Russians had lost, and drove back in their turn the troops of 
Davoust and Bernadotte, who had been lately victorious. 

Ney, in the meanwhile, appeared on the field, and occupied 
Schloditten, a village on the i-oad to Kbnigsberg. As this endan- 
gered the communication of the Russiajis with that town, it was 
thought necessary to carry it by storm — a gallant resolution, which 
was successfully executed.^ This was the last act of the bloody 
day. It was ten o’clock at night, and the combat was ended. ^ 
Fifty thousand men perished in this dreadful battle — the best 
contested in which Buonaparte had yet engaged, and by far the 
most unsuccessful. He retired to the heights from which he had 
advanced in the morning, without having gained one jDoint for 
which he had struggled, and after having suffered a loss consi- 
derably greater than that which he had inflicted on the enemy. 
But the condition of the Russian army was also extremely cala- 
mitous. Their generals held a council of war upon the field of 
battle, and without dismounting from their horses. The general 
sentiment which prevailed among them was, a desme to renew 
the battle on the next day, at all hazards. Tolstoy undertook to 
move forward on the French lines — L’Estocq urged the same 
counsel. They offered to pledge their lives, that, would Bennig- 

1 Fifty-eip;lith Bulletin of the Grand Army; Savary, tom. ii., p. 30; Jomlni, 
tom. ii., p. . 357 . 

- “ One day, during dinner, the conversation turned on various deeds of 
arms. The grand marshal said, that what had most struck him in the life of 
Aapeleon happened at Eylau, when, attended only hj' some officers of his staftj 
•jco'vnrn of four or five thousand Russians came almost in contact with him. 
The Emperor was on foot ; Berthier instantly ordered up the horses : the Em- 
peror gave him a reproachful look ; then sent orders to a battalion of his guard 
to advance, which was a good rvay behind, and standing still. As the Russians 
advanced, he repeated several times, ‘ What audacity ! what audacity ! ’ At 
.he sight of the grenadiers of the guard, the Russians stopped short. It was 
high time ferthem to do so, as Bertrand said. The Emperor had never stirred ; 
all who surrounded him had been much alarmed.” — Las Cases, tom. 1., p. 143. 
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sea advance I«apoleon must neces«anl^ letire, and they urged 
the moral effect ^\hlch would be produced, not on their army onl^ , 
but on Germany and on Europe, by such an admission«of neak 
ness on the part of him who had ne\ er advanced but to victor} 


parties, though it was very far from being decided in favour of 
either Bennigsen had it to boast, that he had repelled the at 
tacks of Buonaparte along the whole of his Imc, and tliat the tight 
me terminated uniavouiabi} to the French He could also ex 
hibit the unusual spectacle of twelve imperial eaglee of France, 
talcen in one action For many da}? after the battle, also, the 
Cossacks eoQtiQued to scour the country, and bnng into lionigs* 
berg great numbers of Frendi prisoners On tlie other band, 
the subsequent retreat of the Kussianswas mterpreted by the 
French mto an ackooivledgment of weakness , and they appealed 
to their own possession of the field of battle, with the dead and 
wounded, as the usual testimonials of victory 
But there were two remarkable circumstances by which Napo 
Icon Virtually acknowledged that he lad received an unusual 
check On the I3th February, four da}a after the battle, a ines 


after the battle of Jena. It wav oven intmatel tint m case of 
agreeing to make a separate peace the Pru«'uan King might 
obtain trom the Fiencii Emperor the restoration of Ins whole 


' Jlobcrt W Qjod 1 *Veteb of tbc Campa 
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himself to retreat upon the Vistula, instead of driving the Rus- 
sians, as he had threatened, behind the Prcgel. Various actions 
took place, during his retreat, with different fortunes, hut the 
Russian Cossacks and light troops succeeded in making nuinhci’s 
of prisoners, and collecting much spoil. 

The operations of Napoleon, when he had again retired to the 
line of the Vistula, intimated caution, and the sense of a difficult 
task before him. He appeai’ed to feel, that the advance into 
Poland had been premature, while Dantzic remained in the hands 
of the Prussians, from whence the most alarming operations 
might take place in his rear, should he again advance to the 
Vistula without subduing it. The siege of Dantzic was therefore 
to he formed without delay. The place was defended by General 
Kalkreuth to the last extremity. After many unsuccessful 
attempts to relieve it, Dantzic finally surrendered in the end of 
May 1807, after trenches had been opened before it for fifty-two 
days.i If the season of the year had admitted, a British e.xpedi- 
tion to Dantzic might, if ahl}' conducted, have operated in the 
rear of the Emperor Napoleon the relief of Prussia, and perhaps 
effected the liberation of Europe. 

The utmost care was also taken to supply the loss which Na- 
poleon’s armies had sustained in these hard-fought campaigns. 
He raised the siege of Colherg, drew the greater part of his forces 
out of Silesia, ordered a new levy in Switzerland, urged the march 
of bodies of troops from Italy, and, to complete his means, de- 
manded a new conscription of the year 1808, wdiich was instantly 
complied with by the Senate as a matter of course. At length, 
as summer approached, the surrender of Dantzic enabled him 
to unite the besieging division, twenty-five thousand strong, to his 
main army, and to prepare to resume offensive operations. A 
large levy of Poles was made at the same time ; and they, with 
other light troops of the French, were employed in making strong 
reconnoissances, ■with various fortune, but never without the ex- 
change of hard blows. It became evident to all Europe, that 
whatever might he the end of this bloody conflict, th.e French 
Emperor was contending with a general and troops, against whom 
it was impossible to gain those overpowering and irresistible ad- 
vantages, which characterised his campaigns in Italy and Ger- 
many. The bulletins, it is true, announced new successes from 
day to day; but as the geographical advance upon the Polish 
territory was by no means in proportion to the advantages 
claimed, it was plain- that Napoleon was as often engaged in parry- 
ing as in pushing, in repairing losses as in improving victories 
The Russian generals composed plans with skill, and executed 
them with activity and spirit, for cutting off separate divisions, 
and disturbing the French commmiications. 

^ Sevent 3 '-scventh Bulletin of the Grand Array; Joraini, tora. ii., p. .800; 
..avnrj', tom. ii., p. 43. Dantzic surrendered on the 24th of Mav, and, four days 
alter, Isapoleon conferred on ilarshal Lefebvre the title of Duke of Dantzic. 
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The Russian army had receired reinforcemeivts , hut they v?ert> 
deficient m numencfl I wn/l akI* - .1 _ . » 


01 tfie war which they wcie now waging It » said, however, 
that the poi'ertyof the Russian Administration was the cause of 
thw failure to recruit their forces, and that the Bntisli being 
applied to, to negotiate a loan of niilhons, and adiante one 
milhon to account, had decbned the transaction, and tliereby 
given great offence to the Emperor Alexander 

Napoleon, so much more remote from his owTi tcrntones, had 
ahead} , by exertions unparalleled m tlie history of Europe, 
assembled two hundred and eighty thousand men between the 
Vistula and Jlcmel, including the garrison of Dantzic With 
such unequal forces the war recommenced 


Elatow, with his Cossacks, made a charge, or, in their phrase, a 

hourra, upon tlie French, with such success, tliat they not only 

dispers ’*•’-* ' '' 

sauced 

fantry 

Icon, a 

who bo . * . , 

were all turned on them at once, bat to little or no purpose , for, 
having once gained the purpose of checking tlie advance, which 


display of force demonstrated against them, and showed a dispo- 
sition to throw themselves confnscdly on tho bn Igc, which must 
certamly have been attended with tlic most ilisastrous coii«e- 


enough,” he exclaimed, ‘‘desert Ins Ilettmanl” The cliillrcn 
of the wilderness lialtcd around Jiiin, and he disposed them m 
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perfect order to protect the retreat of Bagi-atlon and tlic rear- 
guard, and afterwards achieved his own reti-eat with trifling loss.' 

“ The Russian army fell back upon Heilsbcrg, and there con- 
centrating their forces made a most desperate stand. A very 
hard-fought action [10th June] here took place. The Russians, 
overpowered by superior numbers, and lorced from the level 
ground, continued to defend with fury their position on the 
heights, which the French made equally strenuous efforts to carry 
by assault. The combat was repc.atedly renewed, with cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, butAvithout the fiery v.alour of the assail- 
ants making any effectual impression on the iron I’anks ol the 
Russians.'-' The battle continued, till the approach of midnight, 
upon terms of equality; and Avhen the morning daAvned, the space 
of ground between the position of the Russians and that of the 
French, was notmei'ely streAved, but literally sheeted over, Avith 
the bodies of the dead and wounded.-’ The Russians retired un- 
molested after the battle of Hcilsberg, and crossing the river 
Aller, placed that baia-ier betAA-ixt them and the army of Buona- 
parte, Avliich, though it had suffered great losses, bad, in conse- 
quence of the superiority of numbers, been less affected by them 
than the Russian forces. In the condition of Bennigsen’s army, 
it Avas his obvious policy to protract the Avar, especially as rein- 
forcements, to the number of thirty thousand men, Avero approach- 
ing the frontier from the interior of the empire. It Avas probably 
Avith this vieAv that he kept his army on the right bank of the 
Aller, Avith the exception of a feAv bodies of cavalry, for the sake 
of observation and intelligence. 

On the 13th, the Russian army reached Friedland, a consider- 
able toAvn on the Avest side of the Aller, communicating AA-ith the 
eastern, or right bank of the rh-er, by a long Avooden bridge. It 
Avas the object of Napoleon to induce the Russian general to pass 
by this nai-roAv bridge to the left bank, and then to decoy him into 
a general action, in a position AA-here the difficulty of defiling 
through the toAA-u, and over the bridge, must render retreat almost 
impossible. For this purpose he shoAved such a proportion only 
of his forces, as induced General Bennigsen to believe that the 
French troops on the Avestern side of the Aller consisted only of 
Oudinot’s division, Avhich had been severely handled in the battle 
of Heilsberg, and Avhieh he noAv hoped altogether to destroy. 
Under this' deception he ordered a Russian division to pass the 
bridge, defile through the town, and march to the assault. The 
French took care to offer no such resistance as should intimate 
their real strength. Bennigsen AA’as thus led to reinforce this 


}, Wilson's C.-impaigns in Poland, p. 30. 

- ^eventy-eiglith Bulletin of the Grand Army; Jomini, 'tom. 
S.-ivary, tom. ii., p. 52. j = , 
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red, \MUi uieie^uik oi pu-«iui.i^ ., „ , 

%vith Ills enfeebled foi«es, was m presenee of the grand French 
a^n^ His po'-iuon, a sort of plain, surrounded by woods and 


sen now became au\tous to maintain Ins commuDication "itn 
Wehlau, a town on the Pregel, winch was the original point of 
retreat, and where he hoped to join with the Frussians under 
General L’Estocq If the enemy should seize the bridge at Al- 
lerberg, some nttles lower down the AUer than Fneduad, this 
ulan would become impossible, and lie found himself theicfure 


broken and 

to maintain 

Bians, in thf , 

movement without beins observe<l. 


Yet they fowitlit with such 


looked asjf surrounded byadeep semiarcle oi giuuiiiio sUtJ. 

I “ The Erop»rorord<rtd roe t»«d»aiice atone alone the wood cnenr rijlit 
» , } o noixt ’'I'onre itte binJiR AfPncdhnd wa« •uihle and after tf&eort- 
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The attack upon all the line, with cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
was general and simultaneous, the French advancing with shouts 
of assured victory ; while the Russians, weakened hy the loss of 
at least twelve thousand killed and wounded, were obliged to at- 
tempt that most dispiriting and dangei'ous of movements — a re- 
treat through encumbered defiles, in front of a superior enemy. 
The principal attack was on the left wing, where the Russian 
position was at length forced. The troops which composed it 
streamed into the town, and crowded the bridge and pontoons ; 
the enemy thundered on their rear, and without the valour of 
Alexander’s Imperial Guard, the Russians would have been ut- 
terly destroyed. These brave soldiers charged with the bayonet 
the corps of Ney, who led the French vanguard, disordered his 
column, and, though they were overpowered by numbers, pre- 
vented the total ruin of the left wing. 

Meanwhile, the bridge and pontoons were set on fire, to prevent 
the French, who had forced their way into the town, from taking 
possession of them. The smoke rolling over the combatants, in- 
creased the horror and confusion of the scene 5 yet a considerable 
part of the Russian infantry escaped through a ford close by the 
town, which was discovered in the moment of defeat. The Rus- 
sian centre and right, who remained on the west bank of the 
Aller, effected a retreat by a circuitous route, leaving on the right 
the town of Friedland, with its burning bridges, no longer prac- 
ticable for friend or foe, and passing the AUer by a ford consi- 
derably farther dovm the river. This also was foxmd out in the 
very moment of extremity — was deep and dangerous, took the 
infantry up to the breast, and destroyed what ammunition was 
left in the tumbrils. 

Thus were the Russians once more united on the right bank 
of the Aller, and enabled to prosecute their march towards 
Wehlau. Amid the calamities of defeat, they liad saved all 
their cannon except seventeen, and preserved their baggage. 
Inde’ed, the stubborn character of their defence seems to have 
paralysed the energies of the victor, who, after carrying the Rus- 
sian position, showed little of that activity in improving his suc- 
cess, which usually characterised him upon such occasions. He 
pushed no troops over the Aller in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, but sufiered Bennigsen to rally his broken troops without 
interruption. Neither, when in possession of Friedland, did he 
detach any force do^vn the left bank, to act upon the flank of the 
Russian centre and right, and cut them off from the river. In 
short, the battle of Fi’iedland, according to the expression of a 
French general, was a battle gained, but a victory lost.' 

_ Yet the most important consequences resulted from the ac- 
tion, though the French success had been but partially im- 

Bulletin of the Grand Army ; SavaTy, tom. ii., p. 56 ; Jomini, 

VOL. III. 
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proved 

Kmp of 

Ills Russ 

Poland * 

frontiers But the moral consequences of the defeat were of far 
greater consequence than conld have been either the capture of 
guns and pnsonera, or the acquisition of territory It had the 
effect, evidently desired by Napoleon, of disposing the Emperor 
Alesaader to peace The former could not but feci that he uas 
engaged with a more obstinate enemy m Russia, than any he had 
yet encountered After bo many bloody battles, he was scarce 
arrived on the frontiers of an immense empire, boundless in its 
extent, and almost inexhaustible m resources , while the French, 
' ' ' erely 

ng a 
vast 

regions of Muscovy 

Such an enterprise would have been peculiarly hazardous m 
the situation in which the French Emperor now stood The 
English expedition to the Baltic was d.n]iy expected Gustams 
was in Swedish Pomerania, at the head of a considerahlo am) 
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mating more tlian once, by different modes of communication, 
that a peace, which should enable Russia and France to divide 
the world betwixt them, should be placed within Alexander’s 
reach so soon as he was disposed to accept it. 

The time was now anived when the Erapei’or of Russia was 
disposed to listen to terms of accommodation with Franco. He 
bad been for some time dissatisfied with his allies. Against Fre- 
derick William, indeed, nothing could be objected, save lus bad 
fortune ; but what is it that so soon deprives us of our friends as 
a constant train of bad luck, rendering us alwaj’S a burden more 
than an aid to them ? The King of Sweden was a feeble ally at 
best, and had become so unpopular with his subjects, that his de- 
thronement was anticipated ; and it w'as probably remembered, 
that the Swedish province of Finland extended so near to St. 
Petershurgh, as to be a desirjible acquisition, which, in the 
course of a treaty with Buonaparte, might be easily .attained. 

The principal ally of the Czar bad been Britain. But he was 
displeased, as we have ah’eady noticed, with the economy of the 
English Cabinet, wdio had declined, in his instance, tlie loans and 
subsidies, of which they used to be liberal to allies of far less im- 
portance. A subsidy of about eighty thousand pounds, was all 
which he had been able to extract from them. England had, 
indeed, sent an army into the north to join the Swedes, in form- 
ing the siege of Stoalsund ; but this was too distant .on operation 
to produce any effect upon the Polish campaign. Alexander w'as 
also affected by the extreme sufferings of his subjects. His army 
had been to him, as to most young sovereigns, a particular object 
of attention ; and be was justly proud of his noble regiments of 
Guards, which, maltreated as they had been in the desperate ac- 
tions of which we have given some account, remained scarce the 
shadow of themselves, in numbers and appearance. His fame, 
moreover, suffered little in withdrawing from a contest in which 
he was engaged as an auxiliary only; and Alexander was no 
doubt made to comprehend, that he might do more in behalf of 
the King of Prussia, his ally, by negotiation, than by continuation 
of the war. The influence of Napoleon’s name, and the extraordi- 
nary splendour of his talents and his exploits, must also have had 
an effect upon the youthful imagination of the Russian Emperor. 
He might be allowed to feel pride (high as his oAvn situation was) 
that the Destined Victor, -who had subdued so many princes, was 
willing to acknowledge an equality in his case ; and he might not 
yet be so much aware of the natoe of ambition, as to Imow that 
it holds the world as inadequate to maintain two co-ordinate sove- 
reigns. 

The Russian Emperor’s wish of an armistice was first hinted 
at by Bennigsen, on the 21st of June, was ratified on the 23d of 
the same month, and was soon afterwards followed, not only by 
peace with Russia and Prussia, on a basis which seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of future misunderstanding, but by the for- 
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mation of a personal mtimaejr and friendship between Napoleon 
and the only sovereign m Europe, who had the power necessary 


tracting parties in person 

The armistice was no sooner agreed upon, than preparations 


taucedunog the interview, were IJicn reciprocalJy Jntrwiueeu, 
and the fullest good understanding aeemed to be established 
between the eorereigns, nfio liad at tlieir disposal so great a 
• *. ^ t vn ■t'>"bted> that on this 

* persona) powers 

. ' one otherwise so 
i will of all with 
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and which, turning into ridicule the argumentg derived from 
general principles of morality or honesty, which he was accus- 
tomed to term idiosjmcrasy, makes all reasoning rest upon exist- 
ing circumstances. Thus, all the maxims of truth and honour 
might he plausibly pamed by those arising out of immediate con- 
venience ; and the direct interest, or what seemed the direct 
interest, of the party whom he wished to gain over, was put in 
immediate opposition to the dictates of moral sentiment, and of 
princely virtue. In this manner he might plausibly represent, 
in many points, that the weal of Alexander’.s empire might re- 
quire him to strain some of the maxims of truth and justice, and 
to do a little wrong in oi’der to attain a gi’eat national advantage. 

The to\vn of Tilsit was now declared ncuti’al. Entertainments 
of every kind followed each other in close succession, and the 
French and Russian, nay, even the Prussian officers, seemed so 
delighted wth each other’s society, that it was difficult to conceive 
that men, so courteous and amiable, had been for so many months 
drenching trampled snows and muddy wastes with each other’s 
blood. The two Emperors were constantly together in public 
and in private, and on those occasions then' intimacy approached 
to the character of that of two young men of rank, who are 
comi’ades in sport or frolic, as well as accustomed to be associates 
in affairs, and upon occasions, of graver moment. They are well 
known to have had private and confidential meetings, whore 
gaiety and even gallantry seemed to be the sole purpose, but 
where politics were not entirely forgotten.' 

Upon the more public occasions, there were guests at the im- 
perial festivities, for which they contained small mirth. ' On the 
28th, the unfortunate King of Prussia arrived at Tilsit, and was 
presented to his formidable victor; Buonaparte did not admit 
him to the footing of equality on which' he treated the Emperor 
Alexander, and made an early intimation, that it would only be 
for the purpose of obliging his brother of the North, that he 
might consent to relax his grasp on the Prussian tenitories. 
Those in the King’s own possession were reduced to the petty 
territory of Memel, with the fortresses of Colberg and Grau- 
dentz. It was soon plain, that the terms on which he was to be 
restored to a part of his dominions, would deprive Prussia of 
almost all the accessions which had been made since 1773, under 
the system and by the talents of the Great Frederick, and re- 
duce her at once from a first-rate power in Europe to one of the 
second class. 

The beautiful and unfortunate Queen, whose high spirit had 
hastened the war, was anxious, if possible, to interfere with such 
weight as female intercession might use to diminish the calami- 
ties of the peace. It was but on the first day of the foregoing 
April, that when meeting the Emperor Alexander at Konigsberg. 


1 Las Cases, tom. iv., p, 218. 
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and feeling the full difference betmxt that interview and those 
at Berlin which preceded the war, Alexander and Fredenck 
William had remained locked for a time in each other’s arms; 


w<» ire ms utsctii- 
for the 
1 e\qui> 
luacion, 


Josephine, was proof against these lad^ hko artmevn, .is Viai.' 
cloth IS against ram “ Your Majesty i«J! bo pleased to remem- 
bop,” he said, « that it Is I who offer, and that jour Majesty has 
only the task of accepting 

It ^as discourteous to remind the unfortunate princess how 
absolntely she was at the mercy of the victor, and unchivalrous 
' .1 » 1 j hasanzht to con- 


succeeded, to any extent, in obtamint’ a inouHii-auoii w. , i,. , . 
to which her husband was subjected ; and it is certain, tJiat ebo 

■ I t • • • rrtrt Fnffli,h hUlory 
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felt so deeply the distress into which her country was plunged, 
that her sense of it brought her to an untimely grave. The death 
of this interesting and beautiful Queen,' not only powerfully 
affected the mind of her husband and family, but the Pmssian 
nation at large ; who, regarding her as having died a victim to her 
patriotic sorrow for the national misfortunes, recorded her fate 
as one of the many injuries for which they were to call France 
and Napoleon to a severe accompting. 

The terms imposed on Prussia by the treaty of Tilsit, ^ were 
brieflj’ these : — 

That portion of Poland acquired by Prussia in the pai’tition 
of 1772, was disunited from that kingdom, and erected into a 
separate territory, to be called the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. It 
was to be held by the King of Saxony, under the character of 
Grand Duke ; and it was stipulated that he was to have direct 
communication with this new acquisition by means of a military 
road across Silesia, a privilege likely to occasion constant jealousy 
betudxt the courts of Berlin and Warsaw. Thus ended the hope 
of the Poles to be restored to the condition of an independent 
nation. They merely exchanged the dominion of one German 
master for another — Prussia for Saxony, Frederick AVilliam for 
Augustus — the only difference being, that the latter was de- 
scended from the ancient Kings of Poland. They were, however, 
subjected to a milder and more easy yoke than that which they 
had hitherto borne ; nor does it appear that the King (as he had 
been created) of Saxony derived any real addition of authority 
and consequence from the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. It seems, 
indeed, probable, that the erection of this sovereignty wns tlie 
effect of a composition between the Emperors ; Napoleon, on the 
one hand, renouncing all attempts at the liberation of Poland, 
which he could not have persevered in without continuing the 
war with Russia, and perhaps with Austria also ; and Alexander 
consenting that Prussia should be deprived of her Polish domin- 
ions, under the stipulation tliat they were to be transferred to 
Saxony, from whose vicinity his empire could apprehend little 
danger. 

The constitution arranged for the Grand Duchy, also, was such 
as was not liable to lead to disturbances among those provinces 
of Poland which were united with Austria and Russia. Slavery 
was abolished, and the equality of legal rights among all ranks of 
citizens was acknowledged. The Grand Duke held the executive 


1 The Queen of Prussia died on the 19th July, 1810. The following letter 
was written by her a few days after the signing of the treaty of Tilsit : — “Peace 
IS concluded ; but at how painful a price ! Our frontiers will not henceforth 
extend beyond the Elhe: the King, however, after all, has proved himself a 
greater than hia adversary. He has been compelled by necessity to ne- 
gotiate ”vvith hia enemy, hut no alliance has tahen place between them. This 
wiu ono day or other bring a blessingupon Prussia. Again, I say, the King’s 
just dealing will bring good fortune to Prussia ; this is my firm belief.’ 

- hor a copy of the Treaty of Tilsit, see Annual Register, vol. xlix., p, 720/ 
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power A Senate, or tipper House, of eighteen members, and a 
Lower House of nuncios, or depnbes, amounting to a hundred, 
passed into laws, or rejected at their pleasure, such propositions 
as tlie Duke laid before them But the Diets, the Pospolite, the 
Liherum V(to, and all the other torbalent privileges of the Polish 
nobles, continued abolished, as they had been under the Prussian 
government 

Buonaparte made it his boast that he had returned the Pros 
6ian territories, not to the House of Btandenburgh, but to Alex 
ander , so that if Fredenek William yet reigned, it was onlj, 
he said, by the friendship of Alexander, — “a term,” bo added, 
“ which he himself did not recognise m the vocabulary of sove- 
reigns, under the bead of state affairs” Alexander, however, 
was not altogether so disinterested as Buonaparte, with some 
thing like a sneer, thus seemed to insinuate There was excepted 
from the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and added to the territory of 
Hussia at the expense of Prussia, the province of Bialjstock, 


stock would, m that event, have eone to augment the Duchy of 
Wanan Hussia ceded the lordship of Jever to Uolhnd, as an 
ostensible compensation for her new acquisition ^ 


poleon, a place of aims, so important in case of a new breach be 
twixt him and Bussia 

It followed, as a matter of cour«c,that the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia ratified all tbo changes which Napoleon 
had wrought on Europe, acknowledged tlie thrones wbieli ho liad 
erected, and recogmsed the leagues which lio liad formed On 
the other hand, out of defercnco to th^ Emperor, Bnonaparto 
consented that the Oukes of Saxe Coburg, 01 lenburg, and block 
lenburg Schwenn, German pnnccs connected with Alexander, 
should remain m possession of their tcmtories, the rrcneli, 
however, continuing to occupy tbo seaports of the two countnes 
last named, until a hnal peace betwixt i runco and Pngland 

^VIulo these important negotiations were proceeding, a radical 

I This does not irpear to ms to bo comet •erordinj to tho tewns of ***• 
troalT th s country o»s fcdfd personally to me and my Srsiact oaslo oan*” 
tollolland. I tsubUib this fiet mereljfortbaaakB oftniih — LoiMtiivxi 
rasTE p SX 
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change took place in the councils of the British nation ; what was 
called the Fox and Grenville administration being dissolved, and 
their place supplied by one formed under the auspices of the 
Duke of Portland, and comprehending Lords Liverpool, Castlc- 
xeagh, Mr. Canning, and other statesmen, professing the princi- 
ples of the late William Pitt. It was an anxious object with the 
new cabinet to reconcile the Czar to the alliance of England, and 
atone for the neglect with which he considered himself as hav- 
ing been treated by their predecessors. With this purpose. Lord 
Leveson Gower ‘ was despatched with power to make such oilers 
of conciliation as might maintain or renew an amicable inter- 
course between Britain and Russia. But the Emperor Alexan- 
der had taken his part, at least for the present ; and, being prede- 
termined to embrace the course recommended by his now ally 
Buonaparte, he avoided giving audience to the British ambassa- 
dor, and took his measures at Tilsit, without listening to the 
offers of accommodation which Lord Gower was empowered to 
propose. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, so far as made public, Russia offered 
her mediation betwixt Britain and France, on condition that the 
first named kingdom should accept the proffer of her interfei’ence 
witHn a month. So far, therefore, the Czar appeared to a cer- 
tain extent careful of the interest of his late ally. But it is now 
perfectly well understood, that among other private articles of 
this memorable treaty, there existed one by which the Emperor 
bound himself, iu case of Britain’s rejecting the proposed me- 
diation, to recognise and enforce what Buonaparte called the Con- 
tinental System, by shutting liis ports against British vessels, and 
engaging the Northern Courts in a new coalition, having for its 
object the destruction of English maritime superiority. In a 
word, the armed Northern Neutrality, originally formed under 
the auspices of Catherine, and in an evil hour adopted by the im- 
fortunate Paul, was again to be established under the authority 
of Alexander. Denmark, smarting under the recollections of the 
battle of Copenhagen, only waited, it was thought, the signal to 
join such a coalition, and would willingly consent to lend her still 
powerful navy to its support; and Sweden was in too weak and 
distracted a state to resist the united will of France and Russia, 
either regarding war with Britain, or any other stipulations which 
it might be intended to impose upon her. But as there is no 
country of Em-ope to which the commerce of England is so 
beneficial as Russia, whose gross produce she purchases almost 
exclusively, it was necessary to observe strict secrecy upon these 
further’ objects. The ostensible proposal of mediation was there- 
fore resorted to, less in the hope, perhaps, of establishing peace 
betwixt France and England, than in the expectation of afibrdmg 
a pretext, which might justify in the eye of the Russian nation a 


1 Now Earl Granville. 
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rupture with the latter power But lo spite of ever^ precaution 
w hich could be adopted, the address of the British amhassador 
obtained possession of the secret which France and Russia decm^ 
it so important to conceal , and Lord Gower was able to tnm«init 
to Ins conrt an e-ract account of this secret article, and particu 


had, till his recent iratemization with uuonaparte, seemed eu 
tirely satisfactory 

Therewere, nodonbt, other secret articles named in the treaty 
of Tilsit, by which it seems to have been ibo object of tbeso 
two great Emperors, as they loved to term tliemsehes, of the 
^ortfl and of the South, to dtnde the civilized world between 


quiescence u that danng usuipahoo And it h-is been aihnned, 
that he also stipulated for the aid of Rnssia to tale Gibraltar, to 
• ^ - ». • *» r>. , a — *1., 


stnfe against Franco, and 6o far the promised cooperation of 
Russia must have been in the highest degree grateful to ^ap^^ 
leoQ But Alexander, however much be might be Buonaparte's 
personal admirer, did not follow his Cither’s sirophcit^ m becom 
ing his absolute dupe, but took core, in return for hia compliAncc 
with the distant, and m some degree visionary projects of Buo- 
naparte’s ambition, to exact his rountcnance and co-opcration m 
gaming certain acquisitions of the highest importance to Russia, 


endeavoured to countcrbalanee thew apprehensions by extending 
the protection of France to the two weaker neighbours of Russia, 
the Forto and the Lingdam of Sweden, with which powers it liad 
alwajsbccn the policy of France to connect herself, and which 
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connexion was not only honom'aWc to tlint kinpfloni, l>nt nf-ofnl 
to Europe. But, at the tre.ity of Tilsit, ami in Buonaparte’s sub- 
sequent conduct relating to those powers, he lo.st siglit of this jui- 
tional policy, or rather sacrificed it to his own pci'sonal ol)j<’cts. ^ 
One of the most important private articles of tin? treaty of 'J’ilsit 
seems to liaA’c provided, that Sweden should he de.spoiled of her 
provinces of Finland in favour of the Czar, atul he thus, with 
the consent of Buonaparte, deprived of all ctrcctual means of 
annoying Eussia. A single glance at the maj) will show how 
completely the possession of Finland put .'v Sw(;(iish .'inny, or the 
army of France as an ally of Sweden, within a short march of St. 
Petci-shurgh ; and how, hy consenting to Sweden’s being stripped 
of that important province, Napoleon relinquished the ginnd ad- 
vantage to be derived from it, in case of his ever being again 
obliged to contend with Russia upon Russian gi*onnd. Yet tlierc 
can he no doubt, that at the treaty of Tilsit he became ju-ivy to 
the war which Russia shortly after waged against Sweden, in 
which Alexander deprived that ancient kingdom of her frontier 
province of Finland, and thereby obtained a covering territory 
of the last and most important consequence to his own cipital. 

The Porte was no less made a sacrifice to the inordinate 
anxiety, which, at the treaty of Tilsit, Buonaparte seems to have 
entertained, for acquiring at any price the accession of Russia to 
his extravagant desire of destroying England. By the public 
treat}', indeed, some care seems to have been taken of the inte- 
rests of Turkey, since it provides that Turkey was to have the 
benefit of peace under the mediation of France, and that Russia 
was to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, for the acquisition of 
which she was then waging an improvolced war. But by tlie 
secret agreement of the two Emperors, it was unquestionahl'y un- 
derstood, that Turkey in Europe was to he placed at the mercy of 
Alexander, as forming naturally a part of the Russian Empire, as 
Spain, Portugal, and perliaps Groat Britain, were, from local po- 
sition, destined to become provinces of France. At the subse- 
quent Congress hetuixt the Emperors at Erfurt, their mca- 
sm'es against the Porte were more fully adjusted. 

It may seem strange, that the shrewd and jealous Napoleon 
should have suffered himself to he so much over-reached i\\ his 
teeaty with Alexander, since the benefits stipulated for France, 
m the treaty of Tilsit, were in a great measure vague, and sub- 
jects ofhope rather than certainty. The British naval force was 
not easily to he subdued — Gibraltar and Malta are as strong for- 
tresses as the world can exhibit — ^the conquest of Spain was at 
least a doubtful undertaking, if the last war of the Succession was 
carefully considered. But the Russian objects were nearer, and 
were wthin her grasp. Finland w'as seized on with little diffi- 
culty, nor did the conquest even, of Constantinople possess any 
thing very difficult to a Russian anny, if unopposed save by the 
undisciplined forces of the Turkish empire. Thus it is evident, 
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that Jiapoleon exchanged, for distant and contingent prospects, 
hi3 acquiescence in the Rnssem objects, which were near, essen- 
tial, and, m companson, of ea^ attainment The effect of this 
policy we shall afterwards advert to Sleanwhile, the two most 
ancient allies of France, and who were of the greatest pohtical 
importance to her in case of a second war with Russia, were 
most univisely abandoned to the mercy of that power, who failed 
not to despoil Sweden of Finland, and, but for intervening 
causes, would probably have seized npoa Constantinople with the 
same ease 

If the reader should wonder how Boonaparte, able and astu 
Clous as he was, came to be overreached in the treaty of Tilsit, 
we believe the secret may be found tn a piece of private historj 

” ’ • »T . _ i.,j jjjg 

or djTiasty, by con 
e of the c^tabli-thed 


said this most interesting document, * my arms Jim o been iin 
fortunate The efforts of the relies of tny armj have been of no 
avail Dnven to the extreme boundaries of my empire, and liavmg 


I " U va* pertiapaa wUfortanv me tfcat I eot mairliHt • »i»tpr ef ihe 

FmWTor Alexander aipropneed to roeby A**"i«ler hlmeetf il rrfufin JIul 
th.re were it conieniencee in that noioti smine from brr relupun I nlJ not 


there were ii contenlencee in Ihiit ooioti arwiBR from ber relu.'io'’ 
like to allow a UomLio prieit to be ibe ewnfruor cf my »lfe •• ' " 
that he would hare been a ipy ii) (he Tulleriet for Aleimder ■ 

1 o ie . rot li P li"- „ 

* See the treaty betveen Friuiia and F 

r 711 
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seen my powcrM ally concU\(Ic an aYmlstlce, and sign a per 
no clioico romainetl "for me save to follow his cxaniplo. T 
peace was necessarilj' purcliascd \ipon terms correspomiiiig to 
perious circumstances. It lias imposed on mo, and on my lio 
— it lias imposed upon tlio whole country, the most painful .sa 
fices. The bonds of treaties, the rcciprocalities of love and di 
the work of ages, have been hrokcii asunder. My ollorts li 
pi’oved in vain. Fate ordains it, and a father p.arts from 
cliildi-en. I release j'ou completely from your allegianec to i 
self and to my house. M\’ most ardent prayers for your wolf 
will always attend yon in your relations to your now .soverci 
Be to him what you have ever been to me. Neither force 
fate shall ever efface the remembrance of you frnni my heart 
To trace the triumphant rcturu of the victor is a singular c 
trast to those melancliol}' effusions of the vauciuishod monai 
The ti-eaty of Tilsit had ended all appc.aranco of oppositioi 
France upon the Continent. The British armament, %vhich 
been sent to Pomei'ania too late in the campaign, was re- 
barked, and the King of Sweden, evacuating .Stralsund, retire 
the dominions wliich he was not very long destined to call 
on-n. After having remained together for twenty day.®, dm 
which they dail}' maintained the most friendly iutcvcouvso, 
held together long and secret conferences, the two Emperor 
last separated, with demonstrations of the highest personal 
teem, and each heaping upon the other all the honours wide 
was ill Ms power to bestow. Tlic congress broke up on the 
July ; and on Ms return to France, Napoleon visited Saxony, 
was there met at Bautzen (doomed for a very different i-oaso 
be renowned in Ms Mstory) by King Augustus, who received 
with the honours due to one who had, in outward appearance 
least, augmented tlie power which lie might have overthrow! 

On 29th July, Napoleon, restored to his palace at St. Cl 
received the homage of the Senate, and other official and coi 
tutional bodies. The celebrated naturalist Lacepede, as the oi 
of the former bod 3 ', made a pompous enumeration of the mim 
of the campaign ; and avowed, that tlie accomplishment of s 
wonderful actions as would seemingly have required ages, was 
to Napoleon the -work of a few montlis ; while at the same i 
his ruling genius gave motion to all the domestic administro 
of Ms vast empire, and, altliough four hundred leagues dis 
from the capital, was pi’esent with and observant of the most c 
plicated as well as extensive details. “ We cannot,” conch 
the orator, “ offer to your Majesty praises worthy of you. 1 
glory is too much raised above us. It will be the task of pi 
rity, removed at a distance from your presence, to estimate 
greater truth its real degree of elevation. Enjoy, sire, the 
compense the most worthy of the greatest of monarchs, the . 
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So spoke the President of the French Senate; and ^ho, tJiat 
wished to retain the name of a rabonal bem^, dared ha'C said, 
that, within the period of seven years, the same Senate would 


nty of Buonaparte, and doubted the continuance of his success, 
when they saw Prussia lying at his feet, and Russia clasping Lis 
liand m friendship, cooceiv^ they sho^d be struggling against 
the decrees of Providence, did they lonw continue to resist their 
predestined master * Austerlitzbaashaien theirconstmey ; Tilsit 


on the Alps, to whom the surmounting the most tremendous pro* 
mpices, and ascending to the most towering peaks only shows }ct 
dizzier heights and higher points of elevation 


CHAPTER XXXYII 


The treaty of TiUit is an important point in the twtory rf 
Napoleon. At no tunc did bts power seem more 


IHOO.] JIAIDA. ^ 

rooted, more feebly assailed. Tlie c.nnkcr-wonn by which it w.as 
ultimately to be destroyed, was, like that of the forcst-trei*, in- 
trenclied'aud hiddeu in flio bosom of him whom it ^vas destined 
to sap and consume. It is a fitting time, therefore, to fake a 
gcnei’al survey of the internal character of his govermneut, when 
the arrangements seemed to bo at his own choice, and ere mis- 
fortane, hitherto a stinngcr, dictated his course of proceeding, 
which had before experienced no control s,ivc his own will. M'e 
propose, therefore, in the next chapter, to take a brief review (if 
the 01101X10101’ of Buonaparte’s government during this the most 
flonrisliing period of his power. 

But, ere doing so, we must shortly notice eoinc circumstances, 
civil and rtulitary, which, though they liad hut slight iininediatt,’ 
effect upon the general current of events, yet servo to illustixite 
the character of the parties concenicd, and to explain future in- 
cidents which were followed by more important consiiqucnees. 
These we have hithei’to omitted, in order to present, in a con- 
tinuous and unintomipted form, the history of the momentous 
warfare, in the course of wliich Prussia was for the time subju- 
gated, and Russia so far tamed by the eventful struggle, as to ho 
willing to embrace the relation of an ally to the conqueror, 
whose course she had proposed to stem and to repel. 

Among these comparatively minor incidents, must he reckoned 
the attempt made by the British Government to rescue the Cala- 
brian dominions of the Neapolitan Bourbons from the intrusive 
government of Joseph Buonaparte. The character of the inhabit- 
ants of that mountainous country is well Iniown. Bigots in their 
rehgion, and detesting a foreign yoke, as is usual witli natives of 
a wild and almost lawless region; sudden in their passions, and 
really having recourse to the sword, in revenge whether of 
public or private injury ; enticed also by the prospect of occa- 
sional booty, and retaining a. wild species of attachment to Ferdi- 
nand, whose manners and habits were popular with tlie Italians, 
and especially with those of the inferior order, the Calahi’ians 
were readily excited to take arms by the agents sent over to prac- 
tise among them by the Sicilian com’t. Lawless at the time, cruel 
in their mode of conducting war, and incapable of being sub- 
jected to discipline, the hands wliich they formed amongst tliem- 
selves, acted rather in the noanner, and upon the motives of 
banditti, than of patriots. They occasionally, and individually, 
showed much courage, and even a sort of instinctive skill, which 
taught them^ how to choose their ambushes, defend their passes, 
and thus maintain a sort of predatory war, in which the French 
sustained considerable losses. Yet if their efforts I’emained un- 
assisted by some regular force, it was evident that these insur- 
rectionary troops must he destroyed in detail by the disciplined 
and calculated exertions of the French soldiers. To prevent this, 
and to gratify, at the same time, the anxious ivishes of the Court 
of Palermo, Sir Jolin Stuart, who commanded the British troops 
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which had been sent to defend Sicil^f undertook an expedition to 
the neighbouring shore of Italy, and disembarked in the Gulf of 
St. Euphemia, near the frontier of Loner Calabna, m the be- 
ginning of July, 1806, with somctbing short of e tliousand men 
The disembarkation was scaicely made, ere the Bntiah com 
1 mander learned that General l^ynier, who commanded for 
1 Joseph Buonaparte in Calabna, had assembled a force nearly 
I equal to his own, and had advanced to MaiJa. a toim about tea 
j miles distant from St Euphemia, with the purpose of giving him 


province exclusively to tlie incapacity of Menou, under whom Bey 
nier, the author, had served as second in comnund. Ho was 
now to try hia own fate with the enemy, for whom Iio had ex 
pressed so much coacempt 


opposed corps threw m two or three closo fires reciproealli , and 
then ruslied on to diargo each other with the bajonct Tho 
British commanding officer, perceiving that liis men wero cm 
barrassed by the blankets winch they earned at tlieir backs, 
halted the line that they might throw them down Tlio French 


uuvieiy as iie giauceu ms lye WJUiig luu , 

sisted in a great measure of young and beardless recruits. But 
disembarrassed of their load, and receiving tho order to advance, 
they cheered, and in their turn liastcncd towards tho enemy with 
a rapid pace and levelled bayonet* Tho 1 reneh ofli-ers were 


> ' Del Eg^plespmb DaHcd lUHopolU-'* 
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An attempt made by Reynier to redeem the day with his cavah-y, 
was totally unsuccessful'.' He was beaten on all points, and in 
such a manner as left it indisputable, that the Hritish soldier, man 
to man, has a superiority over his enemy, .similar to that which 
the British seaman possesses upon his peciili.ar olcmenL- 

It would bo in vain to inquire whether this superiority, which 
we do not hesitate to E.ay has been made manifest, with very few 
exceptions, wherever the British have met foreign troops upon 
equal terms, arises from a stronger conformation of body, or :i 
more determined turn of mind ; but it seems certain that the 
British soldier, inferior "to the Frenchman in gcncr-al intelligence, 
and in individual acquaint.ance with the tnido of war, lias a de- 
cided advantage in the bloody shock of actii.al conflict, and espe- 
cially when maintained by the b.ayonet, bodj’ to body. It is re- 
markable also, that the cliami is not peculiar to any one of the 
tliree imited nations, but is common to the natives of all, different 
as they are in habite and education. The Giiards, supplied by 
the city of London, may be contrasted with a regiment of Irish 
recruited among their rich meadows, or a body of Scotch from 
them native wildernesses ; and while it may be difficult to a.ssign 
the palm to either over the other two, all .are found to c.vhibit 
that species of dogged and desperate courage, which, without 
stayuig to measiu'c force or calculate chances, rushes on the enemy 
as the bull-dog upon the bear. This great moral encouragement 
was the chief advantage derived from the battle of Maidaj for 
such was the tumultuous, sanguinary, and unmanageable character 
of the Calabrian insurgents, that it was judged impossible to con- 
tinue the war with such assistants. The malaria was also foimd 
to affect the British troops ; and Sir John Stuart, re-embarldng 
his little army, returned to Sicily, and the efforts of the British 
were confined to the preservation of that island. But the battle 
of Maida was valuable as a corollary to that of Alexandria. We 
have not learned whether General Bejuier ever thought it equally 
worthy of a commentary 

The eyes of the best-informed men in Britain -were now open 
to the disadvantageous and timid policy, of conducting this mo- 


1 For Sir John Stuart’s detail of the mcmorahle battle of Maida, see Annual 
Register, ■rol. xlvui., p. 591); see also Jomini, tom. ii., p. 238. 

2 “ ipe French soldiers had a Rreat contempt for the English troops at the 
beginning of the war, caused, pcrli.aps, by the failure of the expeditions under 
the Duke of York, the great want of alertness in the English advanced posts, 
Md the misfortunes which befell your armies. In this they were fools, as the 
English were well known to he a bravo nation. It was probably by a similar 
error that Reynier was beaten by General Stuart ; as the French imagined you 
woiild run away and be driven into tbc sea. Reynier was a man of talent, but 
more fit to give counsel to an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, than to 
command one of five or six. It is difficult to conceive how little the French 
soldiers thought of yours, until they were taught the contrary.” — Napoleon, 
yoiccy Arc., vol. n., p. 47. 

3 Reynier died at Paris m.l814, at the age of forty-four. Besides his work 
on he published ‘ Conjectures sur les anciens hahitans dc I’Ecvpte*’* 

and Sur les Sphinx qui accompagnent les Pyramides.*' 

VOL. III. O 
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nientous war by petty eTpedibons and expenmental armaments, 
too inadequate to the aemce to be productive of any thine but 
disappointment The paltry idea of making w ar for Briti'h objects, 


means might command success It was also pretty distinctly 


and then hastened, in tus medical capacity, to cure tne wuumis ue 
had inflicted. In pomt of profit, we had frequently to regret, 
that the colonists, w hom we propped to convert by force of arms 
into customers for Bntisli gMds, were loo nide to want, and too 

f loor to pay for them Nothing deceives itself so willingly as the 
ove of gam Our pnncipal mercliantaand manufacturers, among 
other commercial visions, had nnagioed to themselves an unb 


the skulls ot dead Horses, wuuse vuiy lovu la law uti uim 


and neither redounded to Uie honour or ad^auugo oi lot liiuisn 
nation Buenos Ayres was taken possession of by a hvnilful of 


’ y«e tbe Ttrj tstraoriaiaiy account of the Pampai, palJibcd tj Cartato 
JItad ef ibe eDgmcm* 
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He pushed his columns of attack into the streets of Buenos Ajtcs, 
knowing that the flat roofs and teiTaces were manned hy excellent 
though irregular marksmen ; and, that the British might have no 
means of retaliation, they were not pennitted to load their mus- 
kets — as if stone walls could have been carried hy the bayonet. 
One of the columns was obliged to surrender; and although 
another had, in spite of desperate opposition, possessed them- 
selves of a strong position, and that a few shells might have pro- 
bably ended the sort of defence w’hich had been maintained, 
Whitelocke thought it best to conclude a treaty with the enemy 
for recovery of the British prisoners, and so to renounce all fur- 
ther attempts on the colony. For this misconduct he was 
cashiered by tlie sentence of a court-martial.^ 

An expedition against Turkey ^nd its dependencies, was as 
little creditable to the councils of Britain, and eventually to her 
arms, as were her attempts on South America. It arose out of a 
war betwixt England and the Porte, her late ally against France ; 
for, so singular had been the turns of chance in this extraordinary 
conflict, that allies became enemies, and enemies returned to a 
state of close alliance, almost before war or peace could be pro- 
claimed between them. The time was long past when the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte could regard the quarrels and wars of Christian 
powers with the contemptuous indifference with which men look 
on the strife of the meanest and most unclean animals.® She was 
now in such close contact with them, as to feel a thrilling interest 
in their various revolutions. 

The invasion of Egypt excited the Porte against France, and 
disposed them to a close alliance with Russia and England, until 
Buonaparte’s assumption of the Impei’ial dignity ; on which occa- 
sion the Turks, overawed by the pitch of power to which he had 
ascended, sent an embassy to congi’atulate his succession, .and 
expressed a desire to cultivate his friendship. 

Napoleon, Avhose eyes were sometimes almost involuntarily 
turned to the East, and who besides desired, at that period, to 
break off the good understanding betwixt the Porte and the Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg!!, despatched Sebastian! as his envoy to 
Constantinople ; a man well lalo^vn for his skill in Oriental in- 
trigues, as w'as disjjlayed in the celebrated Report which had so 
much influence in breaking through the peace of Amiens. 

The effect of this ambassador’s promises, threats, and intrigues, 
was soon apparent. The Turlis had come under an engagement 
that they would not change the Hospodars, or governors, of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. Sebastian! easily alarmed Turldsh pride 


' See Annual Repister, vol. xlis., p. 223. 

- la the time of Louis XIV., ■when the French envoy at the court of Constan- 
iiTiopic came, in a great hurry, to intimate as important intelligence, some vic- 
tory or Ins master over the Prussians, •• Can ymi suppose it of consequence to 
his worcnc Highness, ’ said the Grand Vizier, with intinite contempt, “ whether 
the dog mtes the hog, or the hog biles the dog?” 
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on the subject of this stipulation, and induced them to breik 
through it The two Hoepodais »ere removed, in defunce of the 
agreement made to the contrary , and although the Turks became 
a"are of the risk to which tlteyhad exposed themselves, and 
offered to replace the governors whom they had dismissed, Ru<«n, 
wth precipitate resentment, declared war, and invaded the two 
provinces m question. They overran and occupied them, but to 
their own cost , as an array of fifty thousand men tlius rashlj 
engaged against the Turks, might have been of the last conse 
quence in the fields of Ejlan, Hedsberg, or Pncdland 

In the meanwhile, GreatBntain sent a squadron, under Sir 
Thomas Dackivortb, to compel the Porte to dismiss the French 
ambassador, and return to the line of politics which Sobastiam 
had induced them to abandon Admiral Duckworth passed the 
Dardanelles in spite of the immense cannon by which tliey are 


favourable in its results Five thousand men, under Oencral 
Fraser, were disembarked, and occupied the town with much 
oa^e But a division, despatched against Kosetta, was the cause 
of renewing in a different part of tlie world the calamity of 
Buenos AjTe*u Tlie detachment wav incautiously and unskil 
fully on our part, decoyed into the streets of an Oncntal town, 
where tho enemy, who had manned the terraces^ and the flat 

ed 


taming a toss ol more tiiaii a miu oi u >.«i iiu .y , ^ - ■ and 

combat, the British troops were withdrawn from Lgjpt on tho 
23d of September, 180' 

It was no great comfort, under these rcpcatcsl failures, that 
the Bntisli w ere able to secure the Dutch island of Cura •<«. Hut 
thw capture of the Capo of Good Hope was an object of deep 
intportOBee; And tho more ii<v as it was taken at a small ctpcn»<’ 
of lives. Its consequence to our Indun trade Is so great, lliat 


* rsrticnlanfrom *ir J thxltwoith to 1/ifd Colllnfwrwvl rtUl »• 

the aiTjin o(th« IixrdaoeUn,** AaculBcsutcr ivL alu , 
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we may well hope it will he at no future time given up to the 
enemy. Upon the whole, the general policy of England was, at 
this period, of an irresolute and ill-combined character. Her 
ministers sliow'ed a great desire to do something, but as great a 
doubt what that something was to be. Thus, they either mis- 
took the importance of the objects which they aimed at, oi', under- 
taking them without a sufficient force, failed to carry them into 
execution. If the wealth and means, more especially the brave 
troops, frittered away in the attempts at Calabria, Buenos Ayres, 
Alexandria, and elsewhere, had been united ■with the forces sent 
to Stralsund, and thiwn mtothe rear of the French army before 
the fatal battle of Friedland, Europe might, in all probability, 
have escaped that severe, and, for a time, decisive blow. 

The evil of this en'or, w'hich had pervaded our continental 
effoits from the beginning of the original war wth France down 
to the period of which we are treating, began now to be felt from 
experience. Britain gained nothingwhatever by her partial efforts, 
not even settlements or sugar-islands. The enemy maintained 
against her revenues and commerce a constant and never-ceasing 
war — her resistance was equally stubborn, and it was evident 
tliat the strife on both sides was to be mortal. Ministers were, 
therefore, called upon for bolder risks, the nation for greater 
sacrifices, than had yet been demanded ; and it became evident 
to every one, that England’s hope of safety lay in her own exer- 
tions, not for petty or selfish objects, but such as might have a 
decided influence on the general events of the war. The imgent 
pressure of the moment 'was felt by the new Administration, 
whose principles being in favour of the continuance of the war, 
then’ efforts to conduct it with energy began now to be manifest. 

The first symptoms of this change of measures were exliibited 
in the celebi’ated expedition to Copenhagen, which manifestedan 
energy and determination not of late visible in the military ope- 
rations of Britain on the continent. It can hardly be made mat- 
ter of serious doubt, that one grand object by which Buonaparte 
meant to enforce the continental system, and thus reduce tlie 
power of England without battle or invasion, was the re-esta- 
blishment of the great alliance of the Northern Powers, for the 
destruction of Britain’s maritime superiority. This had been 
threatened towards the conclusion of the American war, and had 
been again acted upon in 1801, when the unnatural compact was 
dissolved by the cannon of Nelson, and the death of the Emperor 
Paul. The treaty of Tilsit, according to the information which 
the British ambassador had procured, certainly contained an ar- 
ticle to this purpose, and ministers received from other quarters 
the most positive information of w’hat was intended. Indeed, the 
Emperor Alexander had shown, by many indications, that in the 
new friendship which he had formed with the Emperor of the 
East, he was to embrace his resentment, and further his plans, 
ngauist England. The unfortunate Gusta\-us of Sweden could 
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scarcely be expected voluntanly to embrace the proposed north 
em alliance, and his rum w-as probibly resoh ed upon But the 
accession of Denmark was of the utmost consequence That 


nations to lean in that direction It was evident that Denmark 
would only be permitted to retam herneutrahty, till it siuted tlio 
purposes of the more powerful parties to compel her to throw it 
off In this case, and the French troops approachiu" Hoi 

stein, Jutland, and Fiume, the British Government acting on the 
information which they had received of the purpose of their ene 
mies, conceived themselves entitled to require from Denmark a 
pledge as to the lire of conduct which she proposed to adopt on 
tlie approach of hostilities, and some rational secunty tlut such a 
pledge, when ^ven, should be redeemed 


twenty thousand men, under the command of Lord Catheart, 


Under these auspices the ocgotiatioQ w-a» commenced Jho 
British envoy, Mr Jackson, had the delicate task of stating to tl e 
Crown Prince in poison, tho expectation of England that his 
rojal highness sliould expbin unequivocally his sentiments, and 
declare the part which he meant to take bctivecn hernnd Inuicc 


peaceful tunes Tl e closest allianco, and trery species of j m* 
tection which Bntain could afl'ord was proffered, to of tarn com- 
pliance with these proposals 1-inalli, tho Crown Pnneo was 
given (0 arnil.'rstaiiJ, s>rgn.ar#*t6«w»»r *.‘\v/Ae 
afford him on apology to trance, slioaldhe choose to urge it, as 
harm" been compelled to submit to tho 1 nglish deman Is , but 
at the same time it was mtimatod, that tl o firccs would be a^ 
tually employ cd to compel Uic demands, if they slwuld be reiui«- J 
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In the ordinary intercourse hetwixt nations, these requisitions, 
on the part of Britain, would have been, with respect to Den- 
mark, severe and unjustifiable. The apology arose out of the 
peculiar circumstances of the times. The condition of England 
was that of an individual, who, tlu’eatened by the approach of a 
superior force of mortal enemies, sees close beside him, and with 
arms in his hand, one, of whom he had a right to be suspicious, 
as having co-operated against him on two former occasions, and 
who, he has the best reason to believe, is at the very moment en- 
gaged in a similar alliance to his prejudice. The individual, in 
the case supposed, would certainly be warranted in requiring to 
know this third party’s intention, nay, in disarming him, if he had 
strength to do so, and retaining his weapons, as the best pledge 
of his neutrality. 

However this reasoning may be admitted to justify the British 
demands, we cannot wonder that it failed to enforce compliance 
on the part of the Crown Prince. There was something dis- 
graceful in delivering up the fleet of the nation under a menace 
that violence would otherwise be employed; and although, for 
the sake of his people and his capital, he ought, in prudence, to 
have forborne an inefi’ectual resistance, yet it was impossible to 
blame a high-minded and honourable man for making the best 
defence in his power. 

So soon as the object of the Danes was found to be delay and 
evasion, while they made a hasty preparation for defence, the sol- 
diers were disembarked, batteries erected, and a bombardment 
commenced, which occasioned a dreadful conflagration. Some 
forces which had been collected in the interior of the island, were 
dispersed by the troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley, a name al- 
ready famous in India, but now for the first time heard in Euro- 
pean warfare. The unavailing defence was at last discontinued, 
and upon the flth September the citadel and forts of Copenhagen 
were surrendered to the British general. The Danish ship.s 
were fitted out for sea with all possible despatch, together with 
the naval stores, to a very large amount ; which, had they fallen 
into the hands of the French, must have afibrded them consider- 
able facility in fitting out a fleet.' 

As the nature and character of the attack upon Copenhagen 
were attended by circumstances which were very capable of being 
misrepresented, France — who, through the whole war, had her- 
self shown the most total disregard for the rights of neutral na- 
tions, with her leader Napoleon, the invader of Egypt, when in 
profound peace with the Porte ; of Hanover, when in amity with 
the German empire ; and who was at this very moment meditating 
the appropriation of Spain and Portugal — France was filled vdth 
extreme horror at the violence practised on the Danish eapital. 


' Sec “ Papers relatiiif; to tlie Expedition to Copenhagen,” Pari. Debates, 
vol. X., p. i!21 ; and “ Proceedings before Copenhagen,” Annual Begister, vol. 
xlix., p. 081. 
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expect that it was to he done with unpumt^. This nas, indeed, 
no small itardship upon t!ie lesser poners, many of nliomnould, 
no doaht, have been well contented to haie observed a strict neu> 
traliU, but for the threats and influence of France, njtainstn horn 
they had no means of defence; but the fimous conflict of such 
two nations as Prance and England, is like the stniKl® of giants, 
m which the smaller and more feeble, who have the misfortune 
to be in the neighbourhood, are sure to be borne down and trodden 
upon by one or both parties. 

The extreme resentment expressed by Bnonapartc, when ho 
received intelligence of this cntical and decisive measure, might 


of peace, and of the law of nations, was graiely imjmtiu w ijig* 
land os an inexpiable crime, by one who never suffered his regard 
eitherforhls own word, orthegeneralgood faith observed amongst 
nations, to interfero with any wish or interest he had cveren* 
tertrdned.* » 

The conduct of Russia was more singular. An Englisb omeer 
of literary celebrity was employed by Alexander, or those who 
were supposed to slure his most eecret counsels, to convey to the 


racy of an offensive ani defensive character It wav suppo-r'l 
that Sweden would enter with pleasure into such an allat'cv, 

• r i> rirnn<(rk)iail ■oiUinnl Tli* 
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nd that Denmark would not decline it if encoui’aged by the ex- 
mple of Russia, who was proposed as the head and soul of the 
oalition. 

Such a communication was accordingly made to the Russian 
linisters, hut was received with the utmost coldness. It is im- 
lossihle now to determine, whether there had been some over- 
onfidence in the agent ; whether the commmiication had been 
ounded on some hasty and fugitive idea of a breach with Fi’ance, 
vhich the Emperor had afterwards abandoned ; or finally, whe- 
her, as' is more probable, it originated in a wish to fathom the 
ixtent of Great Britain’s resources, and the purposes to winch 
;he meant to devote them. It is enough to observe, that the 
:ountenance with which Russia received the British communica- 
:ion, was so different from that nith which she had invited the 
jonfidence of her ministers, that the negotiation proved totally 
ibortive. 

Alexander’s ultimate purpose was ^ven to tlie world, so soon 
IS Britain had declined the offered mediation of Russia in her 
disputes Avith France. In a proclamation, or manifesto, sent 
forth by the Emperor, he expressed his repentance for having 
entered into agreements with England, Avhich he had found pre- 
judicial to the RAissian trade ; he complained (with justice) of the 
manner in which Britain had conducted the war by petty ex- 
peditions, conducive only to her oum selfish ends ; and the attack 
upon Denmark was treated as a violation of the rights of nations. 
He therefore annulled every convention entered into between 
Russia and Britain, and especially that of 1801 ; and he avowed 
the principles of the Armed Neuti-ality, which he termed a monu- 
ment of the Avisdom of the Great Catherine.* In November 1807, 
an ukase, or imperial decree, Avas issued, imposing an embargo 
on British vessels and property. But, by the favour of the Rus- 
sian nation, and even of the oflncers employed by Government, 
the shipmasters were made aware of the impending arrest-; and 
not less than eighty vessels, setting sail Avith a favourable Avind, 
reached Britain Avith their cargoes in safety. 

Austria and Prussia found fliemseRes under the necessity of 
folloAving the example of Russia, and declaring AA-ar against Bri- 
tish commerce ; so that Buonaparte had noAV made an immense 
stride toAvards his principal object, of desti-oying every species 
of intercourse wliich could unite England Avith the continent. 

' See Declaration of the Emperor of Russia, dated St. Petershurch, 20th 
(31st) October, 1807, Annual Register, a'oI. xlix., p. 7C1 : and Rarl. Debates, 
vol. X., p. 218. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

View of the Internal Goremnent of Napoleon at the period of the 
Peace of Tihit — Tie Tnbunate abolished — Council of Stat < — 
Prefectures — Their nature and objects described — The Code Na- 
poleon — Its Pronstons — Its ments and Defects — Comparison 
betiei^ that Code and tie Juirpriedenee of £n^and — Laud- 
able efforts of Napedeon to carry U tnto effect. 

At this penod of Buonaparte's elevation, when Ins pover 
seemed best established, and most permanent, it seems proper 
to take a hasty siew, not indeed of the details of his internal 
goiernment, which is a subject that would exhaust volumes; 
but at least of its general character, of the means by which lus 
empire was mamtained, and the nature of the relations which 


ciespottsm ot every Ktnu lias lounueu lueu ut btcij u^kbo-j w< 
socie^ , Damel_>, that the individual who « to cxerriso the an- 
thontj and power of the state, shall, on tlio one hand, deilicate 


archal power. Others liavc strained scripture and abused com- 
mon een^, to establish in their own favour a right through tlio 
especial decree of Providence. To the hcrcdiUar^ title lluona- 


and one who could not therefore be opposed m hw rarecr, with- 
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especial interposition of Destiny in his favour. Yet it was not to 
this principle alone that the general acquiescence in the unlimited 
power which he asserted is to be imputed. Buonaparte under- 
stood the character of the French nation so well, that he could 
offer them an acceptable indemnification for servitude ; first, in 
tlie height to which he proposed to raise their national pre-emi- 
nence ; secondly, in the municipal establishments, by means of 
which he administei’ed their government, and which, though 
miserably defective in all wliich would have been demanded by 
a nation accustomed to the administration of equal and just 
laws, afforded a protection to life and property that was naturally 
most welcome to those who had been so long, under the republi- 
can system, made the victims of cruelty, rapacity, and the most 
extravagant and unlimited tyranny, rendered yet more odious as 
exercised under the pretext of liberty. 

To the first of these arts of government we have often adverted ; 
and it must be always recalled to mind whenever the source^ of 
Buonaparte’s power over the public mind in France come to be 
treated of. He himself gave the solution in a few words, when 
■censuring the imbecility of the Directors, to whose power he suc- 
ceeded. “ These men,” he said, “ know not how to work upon 
the imagination of the French nation.” This idea, which, in 
phraseology, is rather Italian than French, expresses the chief 
secret of Napoleon’s authority. He held himself out as the indi- 
vidual upon whom the fate of France depended — of whose hun- 
dred decisive ■victories France enjoyed the glory. It was he 
whose sword, hewing down obstacles which her bravest monarchs 
had accounted insurmountable, had cut the way to her now unde- 
niable supremacy over Europe. He alone could justly claim to 
be Absolute Monarch of France, who, raising that nation from a 
perilous condition, had healed her discords, reconciled her factions, 
turned her defeats into victory, and, from a disunited people, about 
to become the prey to civil and external war, had elevated her to 
the situation of Queen of Europe. This had been all accomplished 
upon one condition ; and, as we have stated elsewhere, it was 
that which the Tempter offered in the wilderness, after his osten- 
tatious display of the kingdoms of the earth — “ All these will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

Napoleon had completed the boastful promise, and it flattered 
a people more . desirous of glory than of liberty ; and so much 
moi’C pleased with hearing of national conquests in foreign coun- 
tries, than of enjoying the freedom of their own individual thoughts 
and actions, that they unreluctantly surrendered the latter in order 
that their vanity might be flattered by the former. 

Thus did Napoleon avail himself of, or, to translate his phrase 
more literally, play upon the imagination of the French people. 
He gave them public festivals, victories, and extended dominion ; 
and in return, claimed the right of carrying their childi'en in 
successive swarms to yet more distant and yet more extended 
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honour of lua Imperial and Rojal Majesty — the interests of the 
Great Empire — ^the splendotm of the Imperial Throne ” It must 
he owned, that the sacrifices under the last form were less cnor- 


tion of the family who could best support the hunlcn of arms 
for augmenting the coD(^ue8ts of France Such were tho terms 
on wlueh this lorg*<li8traeted country attained once more, after 
Its Ret olution, the adrantage of a steady and effective gOTcrnincnt 
The character of that goTennnent, Its means and pnaeipics of 
action, must now be hnefiy traced 


creatures of the Emperor’s will, whom lie used as a medium for 
promulgating the law a which liewasdetcmuncd to establish Ti e 
Tribunate had been instituted for the protection of tho people 
against all acts of arbifraiy power, whether by imprisonment, 
exile, assaults on the hbertj of tho press, or otherwise, but sfur 


le^s, uui lauwas Mcaiuo us tiuiacui lalvsc.iu,. i .s 
• • It b etrtsln that Ihc Trfhonttt w*» ■W'latcly swina. wS ♦ 11 e®** 
nfariy halts will on t tltnLn n)pt>m.Mt Ic 1 »»• well s«sr» iSal so 
rrr would b« nivd iic«in<t the tkolainn cf tic U* kul I c ts I 1^ 
»c*»edthe/ull«in*iJco«6flhe|»«ijIc sndltoniJJcrul BjMlf s “■ 

NsroLCDs Uu Oz/d tom L p. S£l 
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■because, originating from the Senate, and not from popular elec- 
tion, the Tribunate never consisted of that class of persons, who 
are willing to encounter the frown of power when called upon to 
impeach its aggressions. Yet, as the very name of this body, 
while it subsisted, recalled some ideas of Republican freedom, 
the Emperor thought fit altogether to abolish it. 

The deliberative Council of the Emperor existed in his own 
personal Council of State, of whose consultations, in which he him- 
self presided, he made frequent use during the course of his reign. 
Its functions were of an anomalous character, comprehending 
political legislation, or judicial business, according to the order 
of the day. It was, in short, Buonaparte’s resource, when he 
wanted the advice, or opinion, or information, of others in aid of 
his own ; and he often took the assistance of the Council of State, 
in order to form those resolutions which he afterwards executed 
by means of his ministers. Monsieur de Las Cases, himself a 
member of it, has dwelt with complaisance upon the freedom 
which Buonaparte permitted to their debates, and the good- 
humour with which he submitted to contradiction, even when 
expressed with obstinacy or vivacity and would have us con- 
sider the Council as an important barrier afforded to the citizens 
against the arbitrary will of the Sovereign. What he has said, 

. however, only amounts to this, — ^that Buonaparte, desirous to have 
the advice of his counsellors, tolerated their freedom of speech, 
and even of remonstrance. Mahmoud, or Amurath, seated in their 
divan, must have done the same, and yet would not have remained 
the less absolutely masters of the lives of those who stood ai’ound 
them. We have no doubt that Buonaparte, on certain occasions, 
permitted his counsellors to take considerable freedoms, and that 
he sometimes jielded up his opinion to theirs without being con- 
vinced ; in such cases, at least, where his own passions or interest 
were no way concerned.* But we further read of the Emperor’s 


* “ So little yas the Council of State understood by the people in general, 
that it ivas believed no one dared utter a word in that assembly in opposition 
to the Emperor’s opinion. Thus I very much surprised many persons, when I 
related the fact, that one day, durint; a very animated debate, the Emperor, 
harin^becn interrupted three times in giving his opinion, turned towards the 
individual who had rather rudely cut him short, and said in a sharp tone ; ‘ I 
have not yet done, I beg you will allow me to continue ; I believe every one 
here has a right to deliver his opinion.’ The smartness of his reply, notwith- 
standing the solemnity of the occasion, excited a general laugh, in which the 
Emperorhimself joined.”— Las Cases, tom. i., p. 280. 

2 S6gur gives example of a case in which Buonaparte deferred his own 
opinion to that of tlie Council. A female of Amsterdam, tried for a capital 
crime, had been twice acquitted by the Imperial Courts, and the Court of 
Appeal claimed the right to try her a third time. Buonaparte alone contended 
against the whole Council of State, and claimed for the poor woman the im- 
munity which, in justice, she ought to have obtained, considering the prejudices 
that must have been excited against her. He yielded, at length, to the ma- 
jority, hut protesting ho was silenced, and not convinced. To account for his 
complaisance, it may be remarked first, that Buonaparte was no way person- 
jilly interested in the decision of the question; and, secondly, if it concerned 
him at all, the fate of the female w.as in his hands, since he had only to grant 
her a pardon if she was condemned by the Court of Appeal. — S. — See also Las 
Cases, tom. i., p. 278. 
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using, to extremely stubborn persons^ such language as plainly 
intimatecl, that he would not suffer contradiction beyond a certain 
point. “ You are very obstinate,” he said to such a disputant ; 
“wliat if I were to be as much so as you* You arc wrong to push 
the powerful to extremity — ^jou should consider the weakness of 


— take care in future not to drive me to such an extremity 
Such limits to the freedom of debate in tlie Imperial Council 
of State, correspond with those laid down m the festive enter- 
tainments of Sans Souci, where the Great Frederick professed 


counsellors Such a scene was tliat of Portalis Tins statesm-in, 
a man of talent and virtue, had been eminently u«eful, os wo 
liave seen, 
ated, m re 
of state 

naparte, a relation of the minister had been accused of circulat 
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ism of tlie government. ButM’lien, or in ■\vliat countrj’, could 
the freedom of the nation he intrusted to the keeping of the im- 
mediate counsellors of the throne 1 It can only be safely lodged 
in some body, the authority of which emanates directly from the 
nation, and whom the nation therefore will protect and support, 
in the existence of their right of opposition or remonstrance. 

The deliberations of the Council of State, or such resolutions as 
Buonaparte chose to adopt without communication u-ith them, 
(for it may be easily supposed that they were not admitted to 
share his more secret political discussions,) were, as in other coun- 
tries, adjusted with and executed by the ostensilde ministers. 

But, that part of the organisation of the Imperial government, 
upon which Buonaparte most piqued himself, was the establish- 
ment of the Prefectures, which certainly gave facilities for the 
most effectual agency of despotism that was ever e.xercised. 
There is no mistaking the object and tendency of this arrange- 
ment, since Buonaparte himself, and his most bitter opponents, 
hold up the same pictm’e, one to the admiration, the other to the 
censure, of tlie world. These prefects, it must be understood, 
were each the supreme governor of a department, answering to 
the old lieutenants and governors of counties, and representing 
the Imperial person within the limits of the several prefectoes. 
The individuals were carefully selected, as pereons whose attach- 
ment was either to be secured or rewarded. They received lai’ge 
and, in some cases, exorbitant salaries, some amounting to fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty thousand francs. This heavy expense 
Napoleon stated to be the consequence of the depraved state of 
moral feeling in France, which made it necessary to attach men 
by their interests rather than their duties ; but it was termed by 
his enemies one of the leading principles of his government, which' 
treated the public good as a chimera, and erected private and 
personal interest into the paramount motive upon which alone the 
state was to be served by efficient functionaries. The prefects were 
chosen in the general case, as men whose birth and condition 
were totally unconnected with that of the department in which 
each was to preside ; les depayser, to place them in a country to 
which they were strangers, being an especial point of Napoleon’s 
policy. They were entirely dependent on the -will of the Empe- 
ror, who removed or cashiered them at pleasme. The adminis- 
tration of the departments was intrusted to these important offi- 
cers. 

“ With the authority and local resources placed at then’ dis- 
posal,” said Buonaparte, “ the prefects were themselves emperors 
on a limited scale ; and as they had no force excepting through 
the impulse which they received from the throne, as they owed 
their whole power to their immediate commission, and as they 
had no authority of a personal character, they were of as much 
use to the croum as the former high agents of government, with- 
out any of the inconveniences which attached to their predeces- 
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sors ” ‘ It Tvas by means of the prefects that an impul^se, piven 
from the centre of the government, was communicated without 
delay to the extremities of the kingdom, and that the mfluenco of 
the crown and the execution of its commands, were transmitted, 
as if by magic, through a population of forty millions It ap- 
pears tliat hapoleon, while descnbing with self complacencj this 
terrible engine of unlimited power, felt that it might not be en 
tirely m uuison wth the optmom of those favourers of liberal in 
stitutions, whose sympathy at the close of life he thought worthy 
of eolicitmg “ My creating that power,*' he said, “ was on mj 
part a case of necessity I was a dictator, called to that ofiice by 
force of circumstances There was a necessity that the filaments 
of the government which extended over the state, should be in 
complete harmony with the key note winch was to influence 


bnWd them to become my agents by force of places and pensions. 
Sut I was educating tlie succeeding race to bo influenced by bet 
ter motives. My eon would Iiave boon surrounded by youths 


prefects. 

Tlie impulse, as hapolcon terms it, by which tho crown put in 
action these subordinate agents in the departments, was usiuslly 
given by means of a circular letter or proclamstion, communi 
eating the particular measure winch government desired to be 
enfor^ 1 his w as subscribed by tlie minister to whoso depart 
ment tho affair belonged, and concluded with an injunction upon 
tho prefect, to bo actiie in forwarding the matter enjoined, as 
he valued the favour of tho Emperor, or w ishwl to el ow himself 
deleted to the interests of tho crown’ Thus eonjureil, the pre- 
fect transmitted tho order to tho sub>prcfcct and majors of the 
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communities uutliin his department, who, stimulated by the same 
motives that had actuated their principal, endeavoured each to 
distinguish himself by his active compliance with the will of tlio 
Emperor, and thus merit a favourable report, as the active and 
unhesitating agent of his pleasure. 

It was the further duty of the prefects, to see that all honour 
was duly performed towards the head of the state, upon the d.ays 
appointed for public rejoicings, and to remind the municipal autho- 
rities of the necessity of occasional addresses to the government, 
decl.aring their admiration of the talents, and devotion to the per- 
son of the Emperor. These effusions were duly published in the 
Momteiir, and, if examined elosely, would afford some of the most 
extraordinary specimens of composition which the annals of flat- 
tery can produce. It is sufficient to say, that a mayor, we believe 
of Amiens, affirmed, in his ecstasy of loyal adoration, that the 
iJeity, after making Buonaparte, must have reposed, as after 
the creation of the universe. This, and similar flights of rhetoric, 
maj’ appear both impious and ridiculous, and it might have been 
thought that a person of Napoleon’s sense and taste would have 
softened or suppressed them. But he well knew the influence 
produced on the public mind, by ringing the changes to different 
time on the same unvaried subject. The ideas which are often 
repeated in all variety of language and expression, will at length 
produce an effect on the public mind, especially if no contradic- 
tion is permitted to reach it. A uniform which may look ridi- 
culous on a single individual, has an imposing effect when worn 
by a large body of men ; and the empiric, whose extravagant 
advertisement we ridicule upon the first perusal, often persuades 
us, by sheer dint of repeating his own praises, to make trial of his 
medicine Those who practise calumny know, according to the 
vulgar expression, that if they do but throw dirt sufficient, some 
part of it will adhere ; and acting on the s.ame principle, for a 
contrary purpose, Buonaparte was well aware, that the repetition 
of his praises in these adulatory addresses was calculated finally 
to make an impression on the nation at large, and to obtain a 
degree of credit as an expression of public opinion. 

Faber, an author too impassioned to obtain unlimited credit, 
has given several instances of ignorance amongst the prefects ; 
many of whom, being old generals, were void of the information 
necessary for the exercise of a .civil office, and all of whom, hav- 
ing been, upon principle, nominated to a sphere of action with the 
local circumstances of which they were previously unacquainted, 
were sufficiently liable to error. But the same author may be 
fully trusted, when he allows that the prefects could not be accused 
of depredation or rapine, and that such of them as improved their 
fortune during the date of their, office, did so by economising upon 
their legitimate allowances.* 


\ 


I Faber, Notices, p. 31. 
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Such wJis the outline of Napoleon’s proTincjal administration, 
and of the agency by which it was earned on, without check or 
hesitation, in every province of France at the same moment 
The machinery has been m a great measure retained by tlie 
royal government, to whom it appeared preferable, doubtless, to 
the violent alterations which anattempt to restore the old appoint- 
ments, or create others of a different Lind, must necessarily have 
occasioned 


Bidered as a great benefactor to the country which he governed 
Bacon has mdecd mformed us, tlial when laws have been heaped 


towns, ttiia buiK/rui/iaie uiftsiwu « 
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l>omg of small extent, those autlionties who acted there were 
Iikelv neither to have experience, nor character sufficient for 
exercise of the trust repost in them 
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and, at various p 

jKjsed repeatedly ‘ 

the whole king lor • 

j romiscd, and buch were, besides, the pressing occupations of the 
successive administrations of Louis \V1 , and las grandfather, 
that the project was never scnowsly adopted or entered upoi 
IV hen, however, the whole sistCTB of prormcvsi, <h*fnet<, and 
fiudal juriMictions, great and funall, had fallen at the word of 
the Vbbtf Saves, like an enchanted cxstle at the dissolution of a 
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spirit was more fitted to destroy than to establish ; and was more 
bent npon the pursuit of political objects, than upon affording 
the nation the protection of just and equal laws. Under the Di- 
rectory, two or three attempts towards classification of the laws 
had been made in the Council of Five Hundred, but never had 
gone farther than a preliminary and general report. Cambac^res, 
an excellent lawyer and enlightened statesman, was one of the 
first to solicit the attention of the state to this great and indis- 
pensable duty. The various successive authorities had been con- 
tent M’ith passing such laws as affected popular subjects of the 
day, and which (like that which licensed universal divorce) par- 
took of the extravagance that gave them origin. The project of 
Cambac^res, on the contrary, embraced a general classification of 
jurisprudence through all its branches, although too much tainted, 
it is said, with the prevailing revolutionary opinions of the period, 
to admit its being taken for a basis, when Buonaparte, after his 
elevation, determined to supersede the Republican by Monarchi- 
cal forms of government. 

After the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, Napoleon saw no 
way more certain of assuring the popularity of that event, and 
connecting his own authority with the public interests of France, 
than to resume a task which former rulers of the Republic had 
thought too he.avy to be undertaken, and thus, at once, show a 
becoming confidence in the stability of his own power, and a 
laudable desire of exercising it for the permanent advantage of 
the nation. An order of the Consuls, dated 24th Thermidor, in 
the year VIII., directed the minister of justice, with a committee 
of lawyers of eminence, to examine the several projects, four in 
number, which had been made towards compiling the civil code 
of national law, to give their opinion on the plan most dcsu’able 
for accomplishing its formation, and to discuss the bases upon 
which legislation in civil matters ought to be rested. 

The preliminary discourse upon the fimt project of the Civil 
Code, is remarkable for the manner in which the reporteis con- 
sider and confute the general and illusory views entertained by 
the uninfoimcd part of the public, upon the nature of the task to 
which they had been called. It is the common and vulgar idea, 
that the system of legislation may bo reduced and simplified into 
a few general maxims of equity, sufficient to lead any judge of 
understanding and integi’ity, to a just decision of all questions 
which can possibly occur betwixt man and man. It follows, as a 
corollary to this proposition, that the various multiplications of 
authorities, exceptions, particular cases, and especial promsions, 
which have been introduced among civilized nations, by the ad- 
dress of those of the legal profession, are just so many expedients 
to emb.arrass the simple course of justice with arbitrary modifi- 
cations and refinement.s, in order to procimc wealth and conse- 
quence to those cduc.ated to the law, whose assistance must be 
Tised as its inlcrpi-eters, and who became rich by serving litigants 
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as guides tlirovgU the labj-nnih of obscurity wliicli liad been raised 
bj tliemselvcs and tlieir predecessors 

Such were the ideas of the Ian and its professors, nhich oc 
curred to the Tarhament of Praise God Barebones, nhen tliey 
proposed to Cromnell to abre^te the nhole common law of Eng- 
land, and dismiss tlie lawyers, as drones wlio did but encumber 
the national hive Such nas also the opinion of many of the 


in this manner liad entirely forgotten, how soon the Ian s of these 
twelve tables became totally uisnfficicnt for Rome herself — how, 
in the gradual change of mannera, some Ian s became obsolete, 
some inapplicable — how it became ncccssarj to provido for emerg- 
ing cases, succcssivelj bj the decrees of the Senate, the ordi 
nances of the people, the edicts of llio Consuls, the regulations of 
the Prretors, the answers or opinions of learned Jurisconsults, 
and finall), by the rescripts, edicts, and noveN of tho Emperors, 
until such a mass of legistatire nialtcr was a«-eniblcd, os scarcely 
the efforts of Theodosius or Justinian were oOequato to bnng 
into order, or reduce to pnncipic But tins, it may be said, was 
the verv subject complained of The simpLcitj of'^ tho old laws, 
It maybe urged, was gradually corrupted, and hence, by the 
efforts of interested men, not b> the natural progress of socictj, 
arose tho complicated ej stem, wliicb is the object of such general 
i-omplamt 

The answer to this is obvioa* So long as society remains in a 
simple state, men liavc occasion for few and simple laws But 
when that society begins to besubdivided into ranks, when duties 
are incurred, and obhgations contracted, of a kind unknown m a 
ruder or earlier period, lhe*c new conditions, new duties, an I 


bribcs^orlable tobemoved by threaLs lie has nodivtinct roup^ 
prescribed, no beacon on winch to direct liis reviel , an 1 (ntiis, 
therefore, his sails to tho pursmt of lus own profit. 

Tlie Frtucli legidatirc commlsaioncn, wilhtlicso views, wisely 
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judged it their duty to produce their civil code, upon such a 
system as might afford, as far as possible, protection to the 
various kinds of rights known and acknowledged in the existing 
state of society. Less than this they could not do ; nor, in our 
opinion, is their code as yet adequate to attain that principal ob- 
ject. By the implied social contract, an individual sm-renders to 
the community his right of protecting and avenging himself, under 
the reserved and indispensable condition that the public law shall 
defend him, or punish those by whom he has sustained injury. 
As revenge has been said, by Bacon, to be a species of wild jus- 
tice, so the individual pursuit of justice is often a modified and 
legitimate pursuit of revenge, which ought, indeed, to be qualified 
by the moral and religious sentiments of the party, but to which 
law is bound to give free way, in requital for the bridle which 
she imposes on the indulgence of man’s natural passions. The 
course of litigation, therefore, cannot be stopt ; it can only be 
diminished, by providing beforehand as many regulations as will 
embrace the greater number of cases likely to occur, and trust- 
ing to the authority of the judges acting upon the spirit of the 
law, for the settlement of such as cannot be decided according to 
its letter. 

The organisation of this great national work was proceeded in 
■with- the caution and deliberation which the importance of the 
subject eminently deserved. Dividing the subjects of legislation 
according to the usual distinctions of jurisconsults, the commis- 
sioners commenced by the publication and application of the laws 
in general ; passed from that preliminary subject to the considera- 
tion of personal rights under all their various relations ; then to 
rights respecting property ; and, lastly, to those legal forms of 
procedure, by which the rights of citizens, whether arising out of 
personal circumstances, or as connected with property, are to be 
followed forth, expUcated, and ascertained. Thus adopting the 
division, and in some degree the forms, of the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian, the commission proceeded, according to the same model, 
to consider each subdivision of this general arrangement, and 
adopt respecting each such maxims or brocards of general law, as 
were to form the future basis of French jurisprudence. Their 
general principles being carefully connected and fixed, the inge- 
nuity of the commissioners was exerted in deducing from them 
such a number of corollaries and subdrdinate maxims, as might 
provide, so far as human ingenuity could, for the infinite number 
of questions that were likely to emerge on the practical applica- 
tion of the general principles to the varied and intricate transac- 
tions of human life. It may be easily supposed, that a task so 
difficult gave rise to much discussion among the commissioners ; 
and^ as their report, when fully weighed among themselves, was 
again subjected to the Council of State, before it was proposed to 
the Legislative Body, it must bo allowed, that every means which 
could be devised were employed in matm-ely considering and 
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revising the great body of national law, which, finally, under the 
name of the Code Napoleon, was adopted by France, and con- 
tmues, under the title of the Civil Code, to be the law by which 
her subjects still possess and enforce their cml rights 

It would be doing much injustice to Napoleou, to suppress the 
great personal interest which, amid so many calls upon his time, 
he nevertheless took in tlie laboara of the commission He fre* 


persons are occasionally embarrassed, and to treat as cobwebs, 
difficulties of a technical or metaphysical chameter, which, to the 
jurisconsults, had the appearance of bonds and fetters. 

There were tunes, how ever, on the other hand, when Napoleon 
was led, hy the obvious and sailgar views of a question, to propose 
alterations winch would have l^n fatal to the administration of 


bis existence, and consented to rest the other upon the unccr« 
tainty of a gambling transaction ! Alawycr is no moro answ er> 
able for not gaining lus cause, tlian a horse jockey for not wm 


ceduro m civil cases, and a code relating to conmierci.'vl afTairs, 
which may bo regained as supplemental to the mam liody of 
municijw! bw Ihcra is, besides, a Penal Code, and a coilo 
respecting tlio procedure against persons accused under it Tlio 

I "ttTiatlllltsIlnMwoBld tha»ba»« been preTf tiled! Os Ih* Bnt rttml 
nitl'inofarsaw « Uv^rr vouldba** rcjteled tl bad It brrn >l ill dnnl tfiiL 
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whole forms a grand system of jurisprudence, drawn up by the 
most enlightened men of the age, having access to all the mate- 
rials which the past and the present times afford ; and it is not 
surprising that it should have been received as a great boon by a 
nation who, in some sense, may be said, previous to its establish- 
ment, to have been without any fixed or certain municipal law 
since the date of the Revolution. 

But while we admit the full merit of the Civil Code of France, 
we are under the necessity of observing, that the very symmetry 
and theoretical consistency, which form, at first view, its principal 
beauty, render it, when examined closely, less fit for the actual 
purposes of jurisprudence, than a system of national law, wliich, 
having never undergone the same operation of compression, and 
abridgement, and condensation, to which that of France was ne- 
cessarily subjected, spreads through a multiplicity of volumes, 
embraces an immense collection of precedents, and, to the eye of 
inexperience, seems, in comparison of the compact size and re- 
gular form of the French code, a labj'rinth to which no clue is 
afforded. It is of the greater importance to give this subject 
some consideration, because it has of late been fashionable to 
draw comparisons between the jurisprudence of England and that 
of France, and even to urge the necessity of new-modelling the 
former upon such a concise and systematic plan as the latter 
exhibits. 

In arguing this point, we suppose it will be granted, that that 
code of institutions is the most perfect, which most effectually 
provides for every difficult case as it emerges, and therefore 
averts, as far as possible, the occurrence of doubt, and, of course, 
of litigation, by giving the most accurate and certain interpreta- 
tion to the general rule, when applied to cases as they arise. 
Now, in this point, which compi’ehends the very essence and end 
of all jurisprudence — the protection, namely, of the rights of the 
individual — the English law is preferable to the French in an 
incalculable degree ; because each principle of English law has 
been the subject of illustration for many ages, by the most 
learned and wise judges, acting upon pleadings conducted by the 
most acute and ingenious men of each successive age. This cur- 
rent of legal judgments has been flowing for centuries, deciding, 
as they occurred, every question of doubt which could arise upon 
the application of general principles to particular circumstances ; 
and each individual case, so decided, fills up some point which was 
previously disputable, and, becoming a rule for similar questions, 
tends to that extent to diminish the debateable ground of doubt 
and argument with which the law must be surrounded, like an 
unknown territory when it is first partially discovered. 

It is not the fault of the French jurisconsults, that they did 
not possess the mass of legal authority arising out of a regular 
coiu’se of decisions by a long succession of judges competent to 
the task, and proceeduig, not upon hj-pothetical cases supposed 
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By the Re^ olution, the anacnt French courts had been dcstroj ed, 
together with their records , their proceedings only ser> eil as mat 
ter of history or tradition, but could not be quoted in support or 
explanation of a code which had no existence until after their dc 
struction The commissioners endeavoured, wo have soon, to 


cases But lules, founded m imaginary cases, can never have 
the Same weight with precedents emerging m actual practice, 
where the previous exertions of the lawyers have put tlie ease m 
every possible light, and wlicrc the judge comes to tho decision, 
not as the theorist, whose opinion relates onlv to an ideal hypo* 
thesis of Ills own mind, but as the solemn arbiter of justice bo 
twixt man and man, after hanng attended to, and profited by, 
tho collision and conflict of opposite opinions, urged by those best 
qualified to state and to illustrate them The vahio of such dis 
cussion IS well known to all who have experience of courts of 
justice, where it la never tliouglit surpriMng to hear tie wisest 
judge confess, that ho came into court with a view of thi. case at 
issue wholly different from tliat which ho was induced to form 
aftoi liaMiig given the requisite attention to tho debate lx. fore 
him But this is an adiantago which can never bo gamed, un 
less m the discussion of a real case , an 1 therefore the opinion 
of a judge, gi> cii tota re eo/nit i, must alw ays Lc a mnru valiiabto 
precedent, than that winch the same learned uidtiidual could 
foim upon an abstract and liypothetnal question 

It IS, besides, to be considered, that tho most fertile ingenuity 


drchltli part of tho questions whicli an. sure tu occur m actual 
practice To make a practical apphcition of wliat wu luave 
stated, to tlie rclatne jurv<|n>kncu of 1 ratico ani I n.Lan 1, it 
jiiay remarked, tliat llio Title ^ of tlir 1st Book of the Civil 
Coif*, upon tlio subject of Mamag", contains only om, Imnlrcd 
nn I sixtv-one propo-itions rrspocting the n„lils i { j arties, ariving 
m different circumstaiuvs out of that contract, the most iinjiirt* 
ant known m civilizitl socutyr If wo deduce fn m this gTixs 
amount tho great numfvr of nil's which an {mcd>c(nRaf, but 
lia»c only reftrenco t > the f tins of pruec lun , tlm irsiill will lx 
greatly diminished The Laglisti law, on tlio other 1 iil, be* 
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sides its legislative enactments, is guarded, as appears from 
Roper’s Index, by no less than a thousand decided cases, or 
precedents, each of which affords ground to rale any other case 
in similar circumstances. In this view, the certainty of the law 
of England compared to that of France, hears the proportion of 
ten to one. 

It is, therefore, a TOlgar, though a natural and pleasing error, 
to prefer the simplicity of an ingenious and philosophic code of 
jurisprudence, to a system which has grown up with a nation, 
augmented with its wants, extended aceording to its civilisation, 
and only become cumbrous and complicated, because the state of 
society to which it applies has itself given rise to a complication 
of relative situations, to all of which the law is under the neces- 
sity of adapting itself. In this point of view, the Code of France 
may be compared to a warehouse built with much attention to 
architectural uniformity, showy in the exterior, and pleasing from 
the simplicity of its plan, but too small to hold the quantity of 
goods necessary to supply the public demand ; wliile the Coihmon 
Law of England resembles the vaults of some huge Gothic build- 
ing — dark, indeed, and ill-ari*anged, but containing an immense 
store of commodities, which those acquainted with its recesses 
seldom fail to be able to pi'oduce to such as have occasion for 
them. The practiques, or adjudged cases, in fact, form a break- 
water, as it were, to protect the more formal bulwark of the sta- 
tute law; and although they cannot be regularly jointed or dove- 
tailed together, each independent decision fills its space on the 
mound, and ofl'ers a degree of resistance to innovation, and pro- 
tection to the law, in proportion to its own weight and importance. 

The certainty of tlie English jurisprudence, (for, in spite of the 
ordinary opinion to the contrary, it has acquired a comparative 
degree of certainty,) rests upon the multitude of its decisions. 
The views which a man is disposed to entertain of his own rights, 
under the general pi-ovisions of the law, are usually controlled 
by some previous decision on the case ; and a reference to pre- 
cedents, furnished by a person of sldll, saves, in most instances, 
the expense and trouble of a lawsuit, which is thus stifled in 
its very bii’th. If we ax’e rightly informed, the number of actions 
at common law, tried in England yearly, does not exceed betwixt 
fivc-and-twenty and thirty on an average, from each county ; an 
incredibly small number, when the wealth of the kingdom is con- 
sidered, as well as the various and complicated transactions inci- 
dent to the advanced and artificial state of society in which we 
live. 

But we regard the multitude of precedents in English law as 
eminently favourable, not only to the certainty of the law, but to 
the liberty of the subject; and especially as a cheek upon any 
judge, who might bo disposed to innovate either upon the rights 
or liberties of the lieges. If a general theoretical maxim of law 
be presented to an xmconscientious or partial judge, he may feel 
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himself at libertj, by everting hi3 ingemiitj, to warp the nglit 
cause the wong waj But if he is bound down by the decisions 
of his wise and learned predecessors, that judge would he ^en 
turous indeed, w ho should attempt to tread a different and mon. 
devious path than tliat which is marked by the venerable traces 
of their footsteps, especially, as he well knows that the profes 
sional persons around liirn, who might he blinded by the glare 
of his ingenuity in merely theoretical argument, are perfectly 
capable of observing and condemning every departure from pro 
cedent * In such a case he becomes sensible, that, fettered as he 
IS by previous decisions, Uie law is in his hands, to be adminis 
tered indeed, but not to be altered or tampered w illi , and that if 
the ei idence be read in the court, there are and must be man\ 
present, who know as well as lumsclf, what must, acconhng to 
precedent, be tlie verdict, or the decision These art considcra 
tions which never can restrain or fetter a judge, who is onlv 
called upon to give las ov»n explanation of the general pnnetplo 
bneffy expressed in a short code, and su'ceptible fhertfore of a 
vancty of interpretations, from winch he may at pleasure select 
tliat which maybe most favourable to 1 isunconscicntious or par 
tial purposes 

It follows, also, from the paucity of laws ft/TonJeJ by a coilo 
constructed not bv the growUi of time, but su<'gestcd by tho u 
genuitv of theonsts suddenly called to tho task, and considering 
Its immense importance, executing it in ]ia«tc, that many prOM 
sions, most important for the extrci'«o of justice, must, of course, 
be ncgiocted m the French Code For example, the whole bw of 
evidence, the very key and corner-stone of justice between man 
and man, lias been strangely overlooked in tho 1 rench junspni 
dcncc It is plain, tint htigatiou may proceed for ever, unless 
there bo some previous aljustmcnt (called tochnieally an issue) 


than any other cau.<e, at once toircvent anl toahorten litigation 
If we i>ass from the civil to tho penal rnwlo of procedure lu 
France, the Ilntisli bwycr » yet more slockeil by a cout^, 
which seems in hts view totally to invert an 1 confound tv cry i lea 
which ho has received upon U c law of cvidtnec Our bw, It is 
well known, is in nothing so senipul as as in anv con luet to- 
wards tl c prisoner, which mav have the most in hrcct teiidi ncy 
to entrap him into bearing evidtnce again«t himself Law sym 
pathizcs in such a case with tl o frailues of hutnanitv , and, aware 

I The InM Ijvnt rvatervlll rarftf W avm fitl »# mun ant IomtI^jI 
(Tfrr dcclilsn cf tbe r prtdcerMorv ki n r c in anif bUnllni cn tb* JaU/M nf in* 
dij Ijiw* Ihcoiwltc, brevn* obaulctr sad *eu<j Uivdcciaiuit* wlucbtat* 
Bulntalned and cafiretd tbtn.— S. 
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of the consequence which judicial inquiries must alwa)'S have on 
tlie mind of the timid and ignorant, never pushes the examination 
of a suspected person farther than he himself, in the natural hope 
of giving such an account of himself as may procure his liberty, 
shall choose to reply to it. 

In France, on the contrary, the whole trial sometimes resolves 
into a continued examination and cross-examination of the pri- 
soner, Avho is not only under the necessity of giving his original 
statement of the circumstances on which he founds his defence, 
but is confronted repeatedly with the witnesses, and repeatedly 
required to reconcile his own statement of the case with that 
which these have averred. With respect to the character of 
evidence, the same looseness of practice exists. No distinction 
seems to be made between that which is hearsay and that which 
is du’ect — that which is spontaneously given, and that which is 
extracted, or perhaps suggested, by leading questions. All this 
is contrary to what we are taught to consider as the essence of 
justice towards the accused. The use of the rack is, indeed, no 
longer admitted to extort the confession, but the mode of judicial 
examination seems to us a species of moral torture, under which 
a timid and ignorant, though innocent man, is very likely to be 
involved in such contradictions and inextricable confusion, that 
he may be under the necessity of throwing away his life by not 
Icnowing how to frame his defence. 

We shall not protract these remarks on the Code Napoleon ; the 
rather that we must frankly confess, that the manners and cus- 
toms of a country make the greatest difference with respect to 
its laws, and that a system may work well in France, and answer 
all the purposes of jurisprudence, which in England would be 
thought very inadequate to the purpose. The humane institu- 
tion which allows the accused the benefit of counsel, is a privilege 
which the English law does not pennit to the accused, and may 
have its own Aveight m counterbalancing some of the inconve- 
niences to which he is subjected in France. It seems also pro- 
bable, that the deficiences in the Code, arising from its recent 
origin and compressed form, must be gradually remedied, as in 
England, by the course of decisions pronounced by intelligent 
and le.arned judges ; and that Avhat we now state as an objection 
to the system, will gradually disappear under the influence of time. 

Considered as a production of human science, and a manual of 
legislatiA’e sagacity, the Code may challenge general admiration 
for the cle.ar and wise manner in Avhich the axioms are drawn 
up and expi’cssed. There are but few peculiarities maldng a 
difference betwixt its principles and those of the Roman law, 
which has in most contracts claimed to be considered as the 
mother of judicial regulation. The most remarkable occurs, per- 
haps, in the articles regulating what is called the Family Council 
— a subject which does not seem of importance sufficient to claim 
much attention. 
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The CiTjl Code being thus ascertained, provision was made for 
its regular administration by suitable courts , the judges ofnhieh 
did not, as before the Revolution, depend for their emoluments 
upon fees paj able by the btigants, but were compensated by suit 
able salaries at the expense of the public As France does not 
supply that class of persons \iho form what is called m England 
the unpaid magistracy, the French justices of peace received a 
small salary of from 800 to 1800 francs Above them in rant 
came judges m the first instance, whose salaries amounted to 3000 
francs at the utmost The judges of the supremo tribunals en* 


functions. 

The sjstem of juries had been introduced in criminal cases, by 
the acclamation of the A*scrobli Buonaparte found tlicm, hQw< 
ever, scrupulously restive and troublesome Tliere may bo some 
truth in the charge, that they were averse from conviction, wlicro 
a loop hole remained (or ae^uiUing the criminal , and that many 
audacious crimes remained unpunished, from the punctilious view 
which the Junes took of (heir duty But it was from other motives 
than those of the public weal tliat Napoleon made an early use 
of Ills power, for the purpose of forming SMCia! tribunals, m 
vested w ith a half military character, to try all such crimes as av 
Eumed a political complexion, with power to condemn without 


01 Busj icion cirUmlv, but no proof wliatcver ol powiive guut 


wrong 

The fiscal opcratioixs of Buonaparte were tliooc of whirh thi 
subjects complained the nio«t, as indeed tlicse arc generally On 
gncvanecs to which the poo|ie m every country an* tlio mo«t 
sensible High tax« w ere Imposoil on iho I reiich i>e« pie, n ii 

I In the CoJe Wjpotnrn anil **« In (he Crimlnil enme ((>•*■1 r'l" 

reraalo. derttr I frt/m IheCooel lueal Ae*emhW thelnil lelWnt t»f JutV* 
fnr Intuner the anrlierof Irrneh hope h«< of ehet fslae e«te lixel Inniiu 
U> I V <n cltnnril neiv Irltoiule »aa«t heitel miemr iperUlcnn ti. an i 
mlhterr con)ini«»lon«. ju f.r4 all tin iic!il*e«ncr»'-tbe eefy o*cne»e on ehk-b 

the MBcbujeaUe rjltofihe Uv bneil ten'>ln<t.‘'->UAa ua Sreci. (vet. u. 
r XI. 
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dered necessary by the expenses of the government, which, with 
all its accompaniments, were very considerable ; and although 
Buonaparte did all in his power to throw the charge of the eter- 
nal w'ars which he waged upon the countries he overran or sub- 
dued, yet so far does the waste of war exceed any emolument 
which the armed hand can wwest from the sufferers, so imperfect 
a proportion do the gains of the victor bear to the losses of the 
vanquished, that after all the revenue which was dei-ived from 
foreign countries, the continual campaigns of the Emperor proved 
a constant and severe drain upon the produce of French hidustry. 
So rich, however, is the soil of France, such are the. extent of her 
resources, such the patience and activity of her inhabitants, that 
she is qualified, if not to produce at once the large capitals which 
England can raise upon her national credit, yet to support the 
payment of a train of heavy annual imposts for a much longer 
period, and with less practical inconvenience. The agi’icultiu’e of 
France had been extremely improved since the breaking up of 
the great estates into smaller portions, and the abrogation of 
those feudal burdens which had pressed upon the cultivators; 
and it might be considered as flourishing, in spite of war taxes, 
and, what was worse, the conscription itself.’ Under a fixed and 
secure, though a severe and despotic government, property w’as 
protected, and agriculture received the best encouragement, 
namely, the certainty conferred on the cultivator of reaping the 
crop which he sowed. 

It was far otherwise wdth commerce, which the maritime war, 
carried on so long and with such unmitigated severity, had very 
much injured, and the utter destruction of which was in a manner 
perfected by Buonaparte’s adherence to the continental system. 
This, indeed, w'as the instrument by which, in the long run, he 
hoped to ruin the commerce of his rival, but the whole weight of 
which fell in the first instance on that of France, whose seaports 
showed no other shipping save coasters and fishing vessels ; while 
the trade of Marseilles, Bom’deaux, Nantes, and other great com- 
mercial towns, had, in a great measure, ceased to exist. The 
government of the Emperor was proportionally unpopular in 
those cities ; and although men kept silence, because surrounded 
by the spies of a jealous and watchful despotism, their dislike to 
the existing state of things could not entirely be concealed.® 

' “ ARricnltnre -was conlimiaUy imprOTinR during the Tvhole course of the 
Revolution. Foreigners thought it ruined in France. In 1814, however, the 
English were compelled to admit, that we had little or nothing to learn from 
them.” — Napoleon, Las Cases, tom. iv., p. 280. 

4 “ Foreign trade, which in its results is infinitely inferior to agriculture, 
was an object of subordinate importance in my mind. Foreign trade is made 
for agriculture and home industry, and not the two latter for the former. The 
interests of these three fundamental cases are diverging, and frequently con- 
liicting. I always promoted them in their natural gradation ; hut I could not 
and ought not to have ranked them .all on .an equality. The difficulties, and 
even the total stagnation of foreign trade during my reign, arose out of the force 
of circumstances, and the accidents of the time. One brief interval of peace 
would immediately have restored it to its natural level.” — Napoleon, Las 
Cases, tom. iv., p. 280. 
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On the other hand, capitalists, who had sums miested la the 


to the ministers, or perliaps the generals, bj whom they were 
protected, a duo portion of llie spoil Economist and calailator 
as he was, to a most superior degree of excellence, Napoleon 
seems to Jiare been ntteri/ nnahlc, if Jte really sincerely desired, 
to put an end to the peculation^ of those whom ho trusted with 
power He frequently, during bis conversations at St Helena, 
alludes to tho venality and coi^uption of such ns ho cmploied 
in the highest offices, but whose sordid practices Bectn never to 
have occurred to him in tlie way of objection to ba making it‘»t 
of their talents Fouch^, Taheyiand, and olhew, are thus stig 
xnatizod , and as wc well know how long, and upon how many 


Icon’s mode of censuring and repressing tliem wxs not adapted to 
siiow a pure sense of morality on Ins own part, or any desire to 
use extraordinary ngour in proscntiDg them m future This 
conclusion we form front the following anecdote which he com 
municated to Las Ca«cs — 


cnl sentence of his ill won gain\ and restore them to those from 
whom thiy were plundered — but, in ©rdir to make the Gcncril 
Feasible that bo had proceotled too far, Luonaj arte drew a till 
upon tlie banker of the delinquent, for tho sum of two or thm 
miUioas of francs, to be plactsi to Massena's debit, and ibe rre<h( 
of the drawer Great was the embarra-v-nicnt of the banker, 
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peeulation, 'but partaking in its gains ; and the spirit of the ti’ans- 
action approached nearly to that described by Le 'Sage, where the 
Spanish minister of state insists on sharing the bribes given to 
his secretary. 

Junot, in like manner, who, upon his return from Portugal, j 
gave general scandal by the display of diamonds, and other 
wealth, which he had acquired in that oppressed country, re- . 
ceived from Buonaparte a friendly hint to be more cautious in ■ 
such exhibitions. But his aclcnowledged rapacity was never , 
thought of as a reason disqualifying him for being presently after- ^ 
wards sent to the government of Illyria. 

We are informed, in another of the Emperor’s communica- 
tions, that his Council of State was of admirable use to him in 
the severe inquisition which he was desirous of making into the 
public accounts. The proceedings of this Star Chamber, and the 
fear of being transmitted to the cognition of the Grand Judge, 
usually brought the culprits to composition ; and when they had 
disgorged one, two, or three millions, the government was enriched, 
or, according to Buonaparte’s ideas, the laws were satisfied.^ The 
truth seems to be, that Buonaparte, though he contemned wealth 
in his own person, was aware that avarice, which, after all, is but 
a secondary and sordid species of ambition, is the most powerful 
motive to mean and vulgar minds ; and he willingly advanced 
gold to those who chose to prey upon it, so long as their efforts 
facilitated his possessing and retaining the unlimited authority to 
which he had reached. In a country where distress and disaster 
of every kind, public and private, had enabled many to raise large 
fortunes by brokerage and agiotage, a monied interest of a pecu- 
liar character was soon formed, whose hopes were of course rested 
on the wonderful ruler, by whose gigantic ambition new schemes 
of speculation were opened in constant succession, and whose 
unrivalled talents seemed to have found the art of crowning the 
most difficult undertakings Avith success. 

It might be thought that the manufacturing interest must have 
perished in France, from the same reasons which so strongly and 
unfavourably afflicted the commerce of that country. In ceasing 
to import, there must indeed have been a corresponding diminu- 
tion of tbe demand for goods to be exported, whether these were 
the growth of the soil, or the productions of French labour. Ac- 
cordingly, this result had, in a great degree, taken place, and there 
was a decrease to a large amount in those goods which the French 
were accustomed to export in exchange for the various commo- 
dities supplied to them by British trade. But, though the real 
and legitimate stimulus to manufactures had thus ceased, Napo- 
leon had substituted an artificial one, Avhich had, to a certain 
extent, supplied the place of the natural trade. Wo must remark, 
that Napoleon, practically and personally frugal, was totally a 


J Las Cases, tom. ii., p. £5G. 
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Stranger to tlie soienee of Political Economy lie never rcceiveil 


given to the Troncli manniactuns, not by the natural demand 
of the country, hut by the bounties and firohibitions lu ^hicli 
they nero guarded Hence, the desperate efforts made to pro- 
duce a species of sugar froio vanous substances, c«j)cciallj from 
the beet root To this unnatural and unthrifty expenment, Iluo- 
naparte used to attach so much consequenee, that a piece of the 
new composition, which, with much time and trouble, bad been 


subjects for the omIs incum 1 >ent on tho continental sjatem >o 
way of flattering or gratifying the Emperor was «o certain, as 
to appear eager m supporting these ticwb, and it is Mtid that 


manufacturer first aaccrtaias when about to conimcnco his operi 
tioiis, namely, tho expinsc at winch the article can bo proilucctl, 
the pnec at wJijeJi jt can Le disjvwil of, and its fjl»e“s f <r the 


ceeded apon a erstem equally illiberal and impoinic How- 

ever, the expenshe bounties, and forceil rales, which the influ 
cnee of goienimcnt affonled, enabled the»e nnniiracltirers to pro- 
ceed, and furnished cmplosroent to a certain mimWr of men, 
who were naturally grateful for the protection which tlicv rc- 
cci'od from the Imperor In the came manner, although no 
artificial jct-deaii, upon the grandest scale of cxj'enw, can so 
much refresh the face of raturr, as the gentle and general influ 

■ * Tht istitm (if rnmRirrriat iemt^ nodou^i niEvt ifTcsv JUasta 
C'rbM Ibal I shnnU hat* laU ll diasa ••ap'tsclr’l* ll «a* t)« InttnlMn el 
thelnxtuti with melt vaeoslramoii rniary rtsi ate* t irn Iht tvnl rxnlil 
tjiletn In 111 rit*nt and «*• farm* rreielt | a nratet* erratioetd 

I } ibe »ar aod UmMrsrx rirniBiUsct:*. — Sarvuus, Lm tJui, lva> |t , 
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cnee of a natural sliowor, the former will nevertheless liavo tlic 
efiect of feeding and nourisliing sneh vegetable productions as are 
within the reach of its limited inlhicnec. It was thus, that the 
efforts of Napoleon at encouraging arts and manufactures, though 
proceeding on mistaken principles, produced, in the fii-st instance, 
results apparently beneficial.* 

We have already had occasion to observe the immense public 
works which wei-e undertaken at the expense of Buonaparte’s 
government. Temples, bridges, and ar|ucducts, arc, indeed, the 
coin with which arbiti-ary princes, in all ages, have endeavoured 
■ to compensate for the liberty of which the people are deprived. 
Such monuments are popular with the citizens, because tbe cn- 
jojanent of them is common to all, and the monarch is p.artial to 
a style of expenditure promising more plau.sibly than any other, 
to extend the memory of his present greatness far info the bo- 
som of futurity. Buonaparte w.as not, and could not be insen- 
sible to either of these motives. His mind was too much enlarged 
to seek enjojanent in any of the ordinary objects of exclusive 
gratification ; and undoubtedly, he who had done so much to dis- 
tinguish himself during his life above ordinary mortals, must 
have naturally desired that his public works should preserve his 
fame' to future ages. Accordingly, he undertook and executed 
some of the most siilondid labours of modern times. The road 
over the Simplon, and the basins at Antwerp, may be always ap- 
pealed to as gigantic specimens of liis public spirit. 

On the other hand, as we have before hinted, Napoleon some- 
times aimed at producing immediate effect, by proposals and plans 
hastily adopted, as liastily decreed, and given in full form to the 
government journal ; but which were cither abandoned imme- 
diately after having been commenced, or perhaps, never ad- 
vanced farther than the plan announced in the Moniteur. Buo- 
naparte’s habits of activity, his powers of deciding with a single 
glance upon most points of either milifai-y or civil engineering, 
were liberally drawn upon to strike his subjects with wonder and 
admiration. During the few peaceful intervals of Ids reign. Ids 
impatience of inaction found amusement in traversing, wth great 
rapidity, and often on the shortest notice, the various departments 
in France. Travelling with incredible celerity, though usually 
accompanied by the Empress Josephine, he had no sooner visited 
any ton-n of consequence, than he tlirew himself on horseback, 
and, followed only by his aide-de-camp and his Mameluke Rus- 
tan, who with difficulty kept him in view, he took a flying survey 
of the place, its capacities of improvement, or the inconveniences 
w’hich attached to it. With this local knowledge, thus rapidly 
acquired, he gave audience to the municipal authorities, and over- 

1 “Industry or manufactures, and internal trade, made immense progress 
during my reign. The application of chemistry to the manufactures, caused 
them to advance with giant strides. I gave an impulse, the eifects of which 
\ extended throughout Europe.”— Napoleon, Las Cases, tom. iv., p. 280. • 
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whelmed tliem rerj often with bberal and long details coneermng 
the place round which he had galloped for tlie first time, but in 
which they had spent their days Amazement at the extent and 
faeihty of the Emperors powers of obsenalion, was thus uni- 
versally excited, and his hints were recorded m the Monittur, 
for the admiration of Franco Some public w orb, solicited by 
the municipality, or suggested by the enlightened bcnciolenco 
of the Emperor liimsolf, was then projected, hut which, m many, 
if not most cases, remained unexecuted , the imperial funds not 
being mall circumstances adequate to the spleiiilour of Napoleon’s 
undertaWings, or, which was the more frequent case, some new 
absorbing war, or project of ambition, occasioning ctcry other ob- 
ject of expenditure to be postponed. 

Even if some of Buonaparte’s most magnificent worts of pub- 
lic splendour had been completed, tlicro is room to doubt who 
t’ ’ 1 « • ’ ' • ♦ 

I 

£ 

dock yardsoftheSclieldt, bwhhadlhey been accomplidietj, what 


tliey clioneed to encounter! Almost all this profuse expense went 
to the mere purpo«es of ram glory , for more miscliivf woul I 
Su>o been done to BnUsh commerce, winch Buonaparte knew 
well was the assailable point, by six pnmteers from Dunkirk, 
tlian by all the ships of the line winch ho could build at the new 
and most expensive dock yard of Autwerj', with Brest and Ton 
Ion to boot 


known to the worll— at least, they wire not manifested lyanr 
of thubo weaknesses wluch might tenc to lower Uie I mirror tj 
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the stamp of common men. His conduct towards the Empress 
.Josephine was regular and exemplary. From their accession to 
gi-andeur till the fatal divorce, as 'Napoleon once termed it, they 
shared the privacy of the s.amc apartment, and for many years 
partook the s.ame bed. Josephine is said, indeed, to have given 
her husband, upon whom she had many claims, some annoyance 
by her jealousy, to which he patiently submitted, and escaped the 
reproach thrown on so many heroes and men of genius, that, 
proof to every thing else, they are not so against the allurements 
of fem.ale seduction. What amours ho had were of a passing 
character. No woman, excepting Josephine and her successor, 
who exercised their Lawful and rightful influence, was ever known 
to possess any power over him.* 

The dignity of his tlmone was splendidly and magnificently 
maintained, but the expense was still limited by that love of order 
which arose out of Buonaparte’s powers of .arithmetical calcula- 
tion, habitually and const.antly employed, and the trusting to 
which, contributed, it ma}' be, to that external regularity and de- 
corum which he always supported. In speaking of his own i)e- 
culiar taste, Buonaparte said that his favouiato woi'lc was a book 
of logarithms, and his choicest amusement was working out the 
problems. The individual to whom the Emperor made this sin- 
gular avowal mentioned it with surprise to an oflicer near his 
person, who assured him, that not only did Napoleon amuse 
himself with aiuthmetical ciphei-s, and the theory of computation, 
but that he frequently brought it to bear on his domestic expenses, 
and diverted himself with comparing the price at whici\ particu- 
lar articles were charged to him, with the rate which they ought 
to have cost at the fair market price, but which, for reasons un- 
necessary to state, was in general greatly exceeded. Las Cases 
mentions his detecting such an overcharge in the gold fringe 
which adorned one of bis state apartments. A still more cimious 
anecdote respects a watch, which the most eminent artist of Paris 
had orders to finish with his utmost skill, in a style which might 
become a gift from the Emperor of France to his brother the 
King of Spain. Before the watch was out of the artist’s hands, 
Napoleon received news of the battle of Vittoria. “ All is now 
over with Joseph,” were almost his first words after receiving 
the intelligence. “ Send to countermand tlie order for the 
watch.” ^ 

Properly considered, this anecdote indicates no indifference as 
to his brother’s fate, nor anxiety about saving a petty sum ; it 
was the rigid calculation of a professed accountant, whose habits 
of accuracy induce him to bring every loss to a distinct balance, 
however trivial the off-set may be. But although the Emperor’s 
economy descended to minnte trifles, we are not to suppose that 

■ Las Cases, tom. iii., p. 297. 

" The watch, half completed, remained in the hands of the artist, and is now 
the property of the Duke of Wellington. — S. 
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covered an enormona ovcrchai^e of more tl>an sixty thousand 
francs in the pa^-accounta of the gamsoji of Pans. ’ Two sucli 


poa erful combinations tliat he succeeded as a general ; and the 
same laws of calculation can be traced through much of his pub- 
lic and pnrate life. 

Tlie palace charges, and ordinary expenses of the Emperor, 
were complctelj and accuralel) regubted by his Inipenal Ma- 
jesty’s Qxrn calcolation He boasted to have so simpliried tho 


more stnkingly picturesque and lotcrestiog than any other va- 
riety of the chase, and olucb, as it infers a royal expense, be- 
longs properly to forereign princes. 

The Impcn.xl court oas db»tmg«lshe«I not only bi a fcrcro 
etiquette, but the grandees, by whom its principal Julies «crc 
discharged, ucre pren to understand, that the utmost magnifi- 
cence of dress and equipage nas reijinrrd from them uj>ojj public 
occasions. It Has, indeed, a subject of complaint amongst tlic 


withstood in Uie aecomph-hment of adTaiitageom marriages; yet 


the crown and tho people. The same inference b to bo drawn 
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from the law of France concerning succession in landed property, 
•which is in ordinary cases equally divided amongst the children 
of the deceased ; a circumstance which must effectually prevent 
the rise of great hereditary influence. And although, for the 
support of dignities granted by the Crown, and in some other 
cases, an entail of a portion of the favoured person’s estate, 
called a Majorat, is permitted to follow the title, yet the pro- 
portion is so small as to give no considerable weight to those 
upon whom it devolves. 

The composition of Buonaparte’s court was singular. Amid 
his military dukes and mareschals were mingled many descend- 
ants of the old noblesse, who had been struck out of the lists of 
emigration. On these Buonaparte spread the cruel reproach, 
“ I offered them rank in my army — ^they declined the service ; — 
I opened my antechambers to them — they rushed in and filled 
them.” In this the Emperor did not do justice to the ancient 
noblesse of France. A great many resumed their natural situa- 
tion in the military ranks of their country, and a still greater 
number declined, in any capacity, to bend the luiee to him, whom 
tliey could only consider as a successful usurper. 

The ceremonial of the Tuileries was upon the most splendid 
scale, the public festivals wei’e held with the utmost magnificence, 
and the etiquette was of the most strict and indefeasible character. 
To all this Buonaparte himself attached consequence, as cere- 
monies characterising the spirit and dignity of his government ; 
and he had drilled even his own mind into a veneration for all 
those outward forms connected with royalty, as accurately as if 
they had been during his whole life the special subject of liis 
attention. There is a curious example given by Monsieur Las 
Cases. Buonaparte, in good-humoured trifling, had given his 
follower the titles of your highness, your lordship, and so forth, 
amidst which it occmwed to him, in a fit of abstraction, to use the 
phrase, “ Your Majesty.” The instant that the word, sacred to 
his own ears, had escaped him, the humour of frolic was ended, 
and he resumed a serious tone, with the air of one who feels that 
ho has let his pleasantry trespass upon an unbecoming and almost 
hallowed subject. 

There were many of Buonaparte’s friends and followers, bred, 
like himself, under the influence of the Revolution, who doubted 
the policy of his entering into such a strain of imitation of the 
ancient courts of Europe, and of his appearing anxious to emulate 
them in the only points in which he must necessarily fail, antiquity 
and long observance giving to ancient usages an effect upon the 
imagination, which could not possibly attach to the same ceremo- 
nial introduced into a coimt of yesterdaj'. These would willingly 
have seen the dimity of their master’s court rested upon its real 
and pre-eminent importance, and would have desired, that though 
republican principles were abandoned, something of the severe 
and manly simplicity of Republican manners should have con- 
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tinued to cnaractensp a throne sste rested upon the Tlero- 
lution The courtiers ^^llo held such opinions vi ere at liberty to 
draw consolation from the personal appearance and lubits of 
Napoleon Amid the gleam of embroider^i of orders, decorations, 
and all that the etiquette of a court demands to render ceremo 
nial at once accurate and splendid, the person of the Emperor 
was to be distinguished bj his extreme simplicity of dress and 

iini 
of 
! cr- 

* ■ tlie 

luiumuu bue, uuu lu ms latiet uais buiueuiui uorpuaiii, was 
unfit for the display of nch dresses , or it is more likely ho dcsirc<l 


IKiiiit ui Ills t.iiaRii.i«r i>iu UH uiuioev tiiorts couki not cam n 
MRiilas spint of economy among the female part of Ins Imperial 
family , and it may b« a consolation to perbons of less conaenuenra 
to know, that in tins respect the Emperor of half the world was 
nearly as powcric&s os (hey mas feel themselves to be Jo**cphiue, 
w ith all her amiable qualities, was profuse, after the general cus- 
tom of Creoles, and i’auhne de Merglicsc was no less so The 
iffortsof Napoleon to limit their expenses, sometimes gaio r«»e 
to singular scenes Upon one occasion, tlie bmpclur ftimd in 
company of Josephine a certain millmcrof high reputation and 
equal expense, with whom lie had discliargcd his wife toliaiv 
any dealings Incensed at this breadi of lus onlers, he directnl 
the marchande df$ nodn to be conducted to (ho Iheeire , but tbe 
number of carnages whirli brought the wives of bus pnneipal 

- - -r. - • . . .. -.1.. I 

• , • ■ iiprnvi 

■I have 


ariitiu oi t\|Kusi, leu in an iRciueiu wnirii rtiuiiias us ul an 
anecdote in the history of some Ontntal Sultan A (n^llto^ nf 
the FnipTOM, become despirair from delay, stnj ned the Imperul 
eatffke, m which the baiipciror was leaving St Cloud, with J 
pliine by his side, and i resentrd Ins acrount, with a requiwt i f 
payment. Euoiiaparte cL 1 ns SUadin woul ) lave dune In similar 
circumstaactts— he forgave llie man a toldne-s lu coti«IJcrati ti of 
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the justice of his claim, and caused the debt to bo immediately 
settled. In fact, while blaming the expense and irregularity 
which occasioned such demands, his sense of justice, and his 
family affection, equally inclined him to satisfy tlio creditor. 

The same love of order, as a ruling principle of his government, 
must have rendered Buonaparte a severe censor of all public 
breaches of the decencies of society. Public morals are in them- 
selves the accomplishment and fulfilment of all haws ; they alone 
constitute a national code. Accordingly, the manners of the 
Imperial court were under such regulation as to escajie public 
scandal, if they were not bej'ond secret suspicion.* In the same 
manner, gambling, the natur.al and favourite vice of a court, w.as 
not practised in that of Buonaparte, who discountenanced high 
play by every means in his power. But he suffered it to be 
licensed to an immense and frightful extent, by the minister of 
police ; nor can we give him the least credit when he affirms, that 
the gambling-houses which paid such immense rents to Fouche, 
existed without his knowledge. Napoleon’s own assertion cannot 
make us believe that he was ignorant of the principal source of 
revenue which supported his police. He compounded, on this as 
on other occasions, with a good-will, in consideration of the per- 
sonal advantage wliich he derived from it. 

In the public amusements of a more general kind, Buonaparte 
took a deep interest. He often attended tbe theatre, though 
commonly in private, and without eclat. His own taste, as well 
as political circumstances, led him to encourage the amusements 
of the stage ; and the celebrated Talma, whose decided talents 
placed him at the head of the French performers, received, as 
well in personal notice from the Emperor, as through the more 
substantial medium of a pension, an assurance, that the kindness 
which he had shown in early youth to the little Corsican student 
had not been forgotten. The strictest care was taken that nothing 
should be admitted on the stage which could awaken feelings or 
recollections unfavourable to the Imperial Government. When 
the acute wit of the Parisian audience seized on some expression 
or incident which had any analogy to public affairs, the greatest 
pains were taken, not only to prevent the ch’cumstanee from re- 
curring, but even to hinder it from getting into general circula- 
tion. This secrecy respecting what occurred in public, could not 
be attained in a free country, but was easily accomplished in one 
where the public papers, the general organs of intelligence, were 
under the strict and unremitted vigilance of the government. 

There were periods when Buonaparte, in order to gain the 
approbation and sympathy of those who claim the exclusive title 
of lovers of liberty, was not unwilling to be thought the friend of 


‘ tVe again repeat, that we totally dishelieve the gross infamies imputed to 
rsapoleon within his own family, although sanctioned by the evidence of the 
Memoirs of Fouch6. Neither Buonaparte’s propensities nor his faults were 
those of a voluptuary. — S. 
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liberal opinions, and ivas licard to express liinisolf in favour of 
the liberty of the pre«3, and other checks upon the cxecutno 
autliority To reconcile Insopizuons (or rather what he tlirew 
out as his opinions) with a practice diametrically opposite, was no 
easy matter, jet licsometimcsatteinpted it On obseriin" one or 
two persons, who had been his silent and surprised auditors on 
such an occasion, unable to suppress some appearance of mere* 
duhty, lie immediately entered upon Ins defence “ I am,” ho 
said, “ at bottom, and naturally, for a fixed and limited go> era 
ment You seem not to belie\eme, periiaps because you conccnc 
my opinions and practice arc at \artance But jou do not con 
sider the necessity ansing out of persons and circumstances. 
Were I to relax the reins for an instant, j ou w ould see a general 
confusion Iseither jou nor I, probably, would spend another 
night in the Tuilencs ” 

Such declarations ha^ e often been found m the mouths of tIio«c, 
who have seized upon an unlawful degree of authority over their 
species. Cromwell was forced todissolvo the Parliament, though 
he besought the Lord rather to slay him State necessity is the 
usual ptea of tyrants, by which they seek to impose on themselves 
and others , and, by resorting to such an opology, tliey pay that 


muuiul iiLi<.riy, eiiuanty, and gencru iiapiiuesi>, iiruu,,iii uiu 
country into such a condition, that a \ictonoiis soldier was 
obliged, contrary to the conviction of Ins own conscunec, to 
assume the desjKtic power, and Mibject iho whole empire to 
the same arbitrary rules winch directed (lie followers of Ins 
camp 1 

The press, at no time, and m no civilized country, wis ever so 
completely enchained and fettered as at this peniHl it was in 
trance The public jounialswcix prolubitci! from inserting any 
article of public news which had not first appeared m the .tfesi 
tear, the organ of Government , and thi«,on all inomintnus oeca 
Bions, was ]>cr8onally examined by Bnonaparto himself J\or 
were the inferior pajicrs permitted to pul Usli a word, wrlicther in 
the wav of explanation, criticism, or otherwi-ie, which did not 
accuraU-ly corrcsnonl with iho tone observed in the Icahng 
journal Thev might, with the l>est proees of tlmr elwnicnce, 
enhance tlie praise, ordiepcn the e«mure, winch cliaracU nicd 
tlio lead ng panigraj Ii , I ut otizure < f their papsr, confiscation, 
imprisonment, and iMimtlim n raile, wi re tlie uniailing n ward of 
anv attempt to comet wlut was errmeoiis in punt of fact, or 
sophistical III pnnt of rva»*ning The Ifom/infr, th< rrf re, was 
the solo pii le of public npmnm , an I by Ins constant attm i m t > 
its contents, it is iLiin tliat Na>Hitsjii reiinl as tnn li on its in 
fiuenes to dinct die gei eral nimd of tlie |>«»i Ji. of i ranee, as he 
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did upon the power of his .imis, military reputation, and exten- 
sive resources, to overawe the other nations of Eui’ope. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

{Sijstem of Education introduced into France hy Kapolcon — Na- 
tional University — its nature and vljecls — Lyceums — Projmsed 
Establishment at MeuUun. 

The reputation of Buonaparte .ns a soldier, was the moans 
which raised him to the Imperial dignity ; nnd, unfortunately for 
himself, his ideas were so constantly associated with war nnd 
victory, that peaceful rcgul.ntions of every kind were postponed, 
as of inferior importance; and thus war, which in the eye of 
reason ought always, even when most necessary and justifiable, 
to he regarded as an extraordinary state into wliich a nation is 
plunged by compulsion, was certainly regarded by Napoleon as 
almost the natural and ordinaiy condition of humanity. He had 
been bred on the battle-field, from which his glory fii'st arose. 
“ The earthquake voice of rictory,” according to the expression 
of Britain’s noble and lost bard, “ was to liiin the breath of 
■life.” ' And although his powerful mind was eapable of applying 
itself to all the various relations of human aflairs, it was with 
war and desolation that he avas most familiar, and the tendency 
of his government accordingly bore an asjicct decidedly mili- 
tary. 

The instruction of the youth of France had been the subject of 
several projects during the llcpublic ; which was the more neces- 
sary, as the Revolution had entirely destroyed all the colleges 
and seminaries of public instruction, most of which were more or 
less connected witli the Cliurch, and had left the nation almost 
destitute of any public means of education. These schemes were 
of course marked with the wild sophistry of the period. In many 
cases they failed in execution from want of public encourage- 
ment ; in others, fi’om want of funds. Still, however, though no 
fixed scheme of education had been adopted, and though the in- 
creasing vice and ignorance of the rising generation was suffi- 
ciently shocking, there existed in France two or three classes 
of schools for different purposes ; as indeed it is not to be sup- 
jjosed that so great and civilized a nation could, under any cir- 
cumstances, tolerate a total want of the means of educating their 
youth. 

The schemes to which we allude had agreed in arranging, 
that each commune (answering, perhaps, to our parish) should 

1 “ The triumpli, and tlio vanity, 

Tlie rapture of the strife — 

Tile earthquake voice of victory, 

, To tliee the hreath of life." 

Bvron, Tol. X., p. 7- 

V 
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piovide a sciiool and teacher, for the purpose of communicatinj 
the pnmary and most indispensable piinciplcs of education 
Tins plan had in a great measure failed, owing to the poverty 
of the communes on whom the expense was thrown In some 
cases, however, the comnnmes liad found funds for this necessary 
purpose, and, in others, tlie expense liad heen divided betwixt 
the public bod}, and the pupils who rccciicd the benefit of the 
establishment So that these pninarv schools existed in mm} 
instances, though certainly id a prccaiious and languishing slate 
Tlie secondary schools were such as qualified persons, or those 
who hold themscl\*es ont as such, had established upon «pccuU 
tioD, or by the aid of private contributions, for teaching the 
learned an 1 modern languages, gcographv , and mathematics. 

There was besides evinced on the jait of the Catholic clcrgv, 
so soon as the Concordat had rcstottd them to some rank and 
influence, a desire to icsume the task t f public education, which, 
before the Revolution had been chiefly vested in their hand* 
Their aeminanes had been supported Ly tho public with con*i 
derablo liheraht}, an I being under the control of the lidiop, 
and destined chiefly to bring up young persons mtcndcil for tho 
Cliurch, the} had obtained Uie name of Leclcsiistieal Schools 
Matters were upon this footing when Buonaparte brought for 
ward Ins grand project of a Jvati mal University, comp )*cJ < f 
a Grand Master, a Chancellor, a treasurer, tin counsellors f>r 
life, twenty counsellors m ordinary, an 1 thirty inspectors gene 
ral , the whole forming a sort of Imperial council, wlir>»e supra 
iiiacy was ' ■* *" 

teachers, a 

supreme a '* 

school be 

Master, upon which a consideraWo tax was iniponp | It was in 


In tlic<o Lyceums tho di*ci]Iinc was pnrtlv mil tarv, parilv 
m mastic The masters, censor*, an 1 teachers, in the 1 yonims 
an I Colleges, were bound to rtlibaev , the jnfossops iniglit 
marry, but in tlut case wire not i<cnnittc 1 to ixst lo wuhm llic 

f ireeincts. The youth wero cmirclr aei'aratc 1 from t!" ir fanii 
ICS, and allowed to corresp* nl wiili no one save th* ir i«annts, 
and then only through the me hum, an I un hr tho inspccii n, if 
U e nnsors. Tho wh lo av«t(m was nut j< ctisl to ll • rtrict an ! 
frcqui'nl inrc»tigati jii of tlie I mvirritv Tlio firanl ^’a«Il•r 
m gilt dismiM any p« rson ho )tra<e<{, an 1 »uch a f>rn.r-nce of <h* 
mission disqualifud the party tminug it fn m lulJ ng i*«y c \il 
employment. 

In tho general ««<*, it b the « t ji-et » f a | lace of .earning lo 
remove from tho eyes of youth iGt J« mp aa 1 parade of war. 
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by whicli at an early age they are so easily -withdrawn from 
severe attention to their studies. The Lyceums of Buonaparte 
were conducted on a contrary principle ; every thing was done by 
beat of drum, all the interior aiTangements of the boys were 
upon a military footing. At a period when the soldier’s pro- 
fession held out the most splendid prospects of successful am- 
bition, it was no wonder that young men soon learned to look 
forward to it as the only line worthy of a man of spirit to pursue. 
Tlie devotion of the young students to the Emperor, carefully 
infused into them by their teachers, was farther excited by the 
recollection, that he was their benefactor for all the means of 
instruction afforded them ; and thus they learned from every cir- 
cumstance around them, that the first object of their lives was 
devotion to his service, and that the service required of them 
was of a military character. 

There -were in each Lyceum one hundred and fifty exhibitions, 
or scholarships, of which twenty -were of value sufficient to cover 
the student’s full expenses, while the rest, of smaller amount, 
were called half or three quarter bursaries, in which the parents 
or relations of the lad supplied a portion of the charge. From 
these Lyceums, two hundred and fifty of the most selected youth 
were yearly draughted into the more professional and special mi- 
litary schools maintained by the Emperor ; and to be included in 
this chosen number, was the prime object of every student. Thus, 
every thing induced the young men brought up at these Ly- 
ceums, to look upon a military life as the most natural and en- 
viable course they had to pursue ; and thus Buonaparte accom- 
plished that alteration on the existing generation, which he inti- 
mated, when he said, “ The clergy regard this world as a mere 
diligence which is to convey us to the next — it must be my busi- 
ness to fill the public carriage Avith good recruits for my army.” 

Of the whole range of national education, that Avhich was con- 
ducted at the Lyceums, or central schools, was alone supported 
by the state ; and the courses there taught Avere generally limited 
to Latin and mathematics, the usual accomplishments of a mili- 
tary academy. Undoubtedly Brienne aaus in Napoleon’s recol- 
lection ; nor might he perhaps think a better, or a more enlarged 
course of education necessary for the subjects of France, than 
that Avhich had adA^anced their soA'ereign to the supreme govern- 
ment. But there AA’as a deeper reason in the limitation. Those 
Avho, under another system of education, might liaA’^e adA'anced 
themselves to that degree of knoAA-ledge Avhich becomes influential 
upon the mind of the public, or the fortunes of a state, by otlier 
means than those of Auolence, Avere disqualified for the task by 
that Avhich they receiA'cd in the Lyceums ; and the gentle, studious, 
and peaceful youth, aaus formed, like all the rest of the genera- 
tion, to the trade of AA'ar, to AAdiich he Avas probably soon to be 
cal.ed by the conscription. If the father chose to place his son 
at one of the Secondary Schools, Avhere a larger sphere of in- 
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struction opened, it^vas sbll at the nsV of seeing the jouth 
withdrawn from thence and transferred to the nearest L\ccum, 
if the Oirectora of the Academj should judge it necessary for 
the encouragement of the schools whicli appertained more p’x)- 
perly to Government 

Yet ^apo]eon appears to hare been blmd to the errors of this 
•tystem, or rather to have been delighted with them, as tending 
directly to aid hia despotic views “ My univeTsity,” he was ac- 
customed to say to the very last, “ was a masterpiece of combin- 
ation, and would have produced the most material effect on the 
public mind,” And he was wont on such occasions to throw the 
blame of its failure on Monsieur Fontanes, the Grand Master, 
who, herald, afterwards took merit with the Bourbons for liavtng 
encumbered its operation m some of its most matcnal particulars 

Buonaparte, it must be added, at a bter period, revived to 
complete his system of national education, by a species of Conn 
thian Capital He proposed tlie estab'i«hment of an institution 
at Meiidon, for thcMueationof luseon. Use King of Rome, whero 
he was to bo trained to tbe arts becoming a ruler, in the society 
of otlier young pnnees of the Imperial family, or the ile<ccndan*s 
of the allies of Napoleon Tins would have been reversing (ho 
plan of hntiofi imposed on Cyros, and on Uenry IV, who uerw 
bred up among die common children of tbo peasants, tliat their 
future grandeur might not too much or too carlv obscure the 
real views of human nature and cliaracter But it is unnecearary 
to epceaUte on a system which never was doomed to bo brought 
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midable ever established in a civilized nation, ivas originallj- pre- 
sented to the Council of Five Hundred in 1790.’ It compre- 
hended a series of lists, containing the names of the whole youth 
of the kingdom, from the age of twenty to twenty-five, and em- 
powering government to call them out successively, in such num- 
bers as the exigencies of the state should require. The classes 
were five in number. The first contained those who w'ere aged 
twenty years complete, before the commencement of the year re- 
lative to which the conscription was demanded, and the same rule 
applied to the other four classes of men, who had attained the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and 
twenty-fifth years successively, before tbe same period. In prac- 
tice, however, the second class of conscripts were not called out 
until the first were actually in service, nor was it usual to demand 
more than the first class in any one year. But as the first class 
amounted to GO or 80,000, so forcible and general a levy presented 
immense facilities to the government, and was proportionally bur- 
densome to the people.’’ 

This law, undoubtedly, has its genei’al principle in the duty 
which every one owes to his country. Nothing can be more 
true, than that all men capable of bearing arms are liable to be 
employed in the defence of the state ; and nothing can be more 
politic, than that the obligation which is incumbent upon all, 
should be, in the first instance, imposed upon the youth, who are 
best qualified for military service by the freshness of their age, 
and whose absence from the ordinai’y business of the country 
will occasion the least inconvenience. But it is obHous, that 
such a measure can only be vindicated in defensive war, and that 
the conduct of Buonaparte, who applied the system to the conduct 
of distant offensive wars, no otherwise necessary than for the sa- 
tisfaction of his own ambition, stands liable to the heavy charge 
of having drained the very life-blood of the people intrusted to his 
charge, not for the defence of their omi country, but to extend the 
ravages of war to distant and unoffending regions. 

The French conscription was yet more severely felt by the ex- 
treme rigour of its conditions. No distinction was made betwixt 
the married man, whose absence might bo the min of his family, 
and the single member of a numerous lineage, who could be 
easily spared. The son of the widow, the child of the decrepid 
and lieljdess, had no right to claim an exemption. Three sons 
might bo canaed ofl’ in three .successive years from the same de- 
solated p.arcnts ; there was no allowance made for having already 
supplied a recruit. Those unable to serve were mulcted in a 
charge proportioned to the quota of taxes which they or their pa- 
rents contributed to the state, and which might vary from fifty 
to twelve hundred francs. Substitutes might indeed be oficred, 

' Gcncmt Jonninn. 

^ MoTitpr.iUnnl, join, r., p. Kp. See aUo ifounlcncv's HUtoiical Knquirr 
relative to ^upoU'on» p. 
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tics The substitutes also had the practice of deserting upon the 
road, and thus cheated the principal, who nmained ansacrable 
for them till thev joined their colours. On the whole, thodifR- 
cuUj of obtaming exemption by substitution was so great, tliat 


such extreme rigour ns the levy of tlie conscriptions.^ The major, 
upon whom the duty dcsoUeu of seeing the number called for 
selected by lot from the class to whom they bclongeil, was com- 
pelled, un^cr the most eosero pcnaliics, to asoid sliowios tho 
slightest mdulgeneo — the brand, tho pillorj, or the gallejs, 
awaited tho magistrate lumscif, if he ivae found to Iiare favoumi 
any individuals on whom the law of conscription had claims. 
The same laws held out the utmost extent of their terrors against 
refractory conscripts, and the public functionariw were every 
where in search of tlicm. When arrested, they were trratwl 
like convicts of the most infamous description. Clothed in a drcvi 
of infomj, londed mth cliams and dragging weights which wcr« 
attached to them, they wero condemncil hko galley slases towork 
upon tho public fortifications. Tlicir relations did not escape, 
hut were often rendered liable for fines and penalties 

But pcrlapsthe most liomblcrart of tho fate of tho conscript, 
wss, tliat It was determined for life. Two or tlirce, even four 
or hvo jesrs rpent in militaiy service, might have formed a 
more cndnrabk, though certainly a oevero tax iinon human life, 
with Its natural prosjiccts and purposes But tlio conscription 
ofTt ctually and fur ever chai»gc*l the charactc r of Its v letiins. The 
south, when ho loft his fatlier’a hearth, was aware that ho was 
bidding It adieu, in all mortal appixhrnsion, far eser; and the 


I “ The Fmperorrsnuanltr IniluM on inlijeerint lh« *hoV Rjil,'in to 
Uo, ot the conarni lb>n. I am Inesntabloon the •nhp’et orrt-mrlui’i 
be one iaj In the loanetl e( FIMe It nonIJ baertsiinaL lino tnulJ I tc 
nj ronKS.nce oitb tu'inil e Ibo I,fc of one min. t f Ihe • I,«ntw 
■notter* I d, ret c'cn (hlni 1 nosM cternft myoon wn. 
tea. ,1L. |> I/: 
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But whatever distress was inflicted on tlie country hy this mode 
of compulsory levy, it was aAveapon particularly qualified to serve 
Buonapai'te’s purposes. He succeeded to the power which it gave 
tlie government, amongst other spoils of the Revolution, and ho 
used it to the greatest possible extent. 

The conscription, of course, comprehended recruits of every 
kind, good, bad, and indifferent ; but chosen as they were from 
the mass of the people, without distinction, they u’erc, upon the 
whole, much superior to that description of persons among whom 
volunteers for the army are usually levied in other countries, 
which comprehends chiefly the desperate, the reckless, the profli- 
gate, and.those whose unsettled or vicious liabits render them unfit 
for peaceful life. The number of young men of some education 
who were compelled to serve in the ranlcs, gave a tone and feeling 
to the French aimj' of a very superior character, and explains 
why a good deal of intellect and power of observation was often 
fomid amongst the private sentinels. The habits of the nation 
also being strongly turned towards war, tbe French formed, upon 
the whole, the most orderly, most obedient, most easily com- 
manded, and best regulated troops, that ever took the field in any 
age or country. In the long and protracted struggle of battle, 
their fiery courage might sometimes be exhausted before that 
of the determined British ; but in all that respects the science, 
practice, and usages of war, the French are generally allowed 
to have excelled their more stubborn, but less ingenious rivals. 
They excelled especially in the art of shifting for themselves ; and 
it was one in which the wars of Napoleon required them to be 
peculiarly adroit.* 

The French Revolution first introduced into Europe a mode of 
conducting hostilities, which transferred almost the whole burden 
of the war to the country which had the ill-fortune to be the seat 
of its operations, and rendered it a resource rather than a drain 
to the successful belligerent. This we shall presently explain. 

At the commencement of a campaign, nothing could be so com- 
plete as the arrangement of a French army. It was formed into 
large bodies, called corps d’armee, each commmanded by a king, 
viceroy, mareschal, or general officer of high pretensions, founded 
on former services. Each corps d’arm& formed a complete army 
within itself, and had its allotted proportion of cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and troops of every description. The corps d’armfe con- 
sisted of from six to ten divisions, each commanded by a general 
of division. The divisions, again, were subdivided into brigades, 
of wliich each, comprehending two or three regiments, (consisting 
of two or more battalions,) was commanded by a general of bri- 
gade. A corps d’armde might vary in number from fifty to eighty 
thousand men, and upwards ; and the general of such a body 
e.xercised the full military authority over it, without the control 


* Slad. de Stael, tom. ii., p. 3jl. 
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of nny ono excepting the Emperor himeclf Tlicre were very 
few instmcM of tlio Emperor’s putting tlic officers who were 
capable of tins liigh charge under command of each other, in 
deed, so very few, as might almost imply some doubt on his part, 
of his commands to this effect being obey ed, had they been issued 
Tills system of dividing his collected forces into separate and 
nearly independent armies generals of which were each in 
trusted a\ith and responsible for Ins execution of some separate 
portion of an immcn«o combined plan gase great celerity and 
efficacy to the French movements, and, superintended as it was 
by the master spinl which planned the campaign, often contn 
buted to the most bnlhant results. But whenever it became 
necessary to combine two corps d armtfe m one operation, it re- 
quired Uie personal presence of Napoleon Imnsclf 


of great masses, by means of such forced marches, was one great 
prmeip e of liis tactics This species of war was earned on at the 
least possible expense of money to Ins treasury , but it was oeces- 
sanly at the greatest possible expenditure of human life, and the 
incalculable increase of human misery Napoleon s usual object 
was to surprise the enemy bv the rapidity oi his marches, defeat 
him m some great battle, and then seize upon his capital, levy 
contnbutions, make a peace with such advantages ns he oould 
obtain and finally return to Pans 

In these dazzling campaigns, the army nsually began their 
march with provisions, that is, bread or biscuit for a certain 
number of days, on the sold ers backs Cattle also were for a 


forward on its expedition by forced marches In a very short 
time the soldiers became impat ent of their burdens, and either 
wasted them by prodigal consumption, or actually threw them 
away It was then that the officers, who soon entertained just 
apprehensions of tlie troops suffering scarcity before another re- 
gular issue of provisions, gave authority to secure supplies by 
what was called la tiaraude, m other words, by plunder To 
ensure that these forced snpphes should be collected and distn 
buted systematically, a certain mimberof soldiers from each com 
pany were despatched to obtain provisions at the ullages and 
farm houses in the neighbourhood of the march, or of the ground 
upon which the army was encamped Tliese soldiers were autho 
nsed to compel the mhabitantstoddiver their provisions without 
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receipt or payment ; and, such beiii" tlicir regular duty, it may 
be well supposed that they did not cunfino fbcinselvcs lo provi- 
sions, but exacted money and articles of value, and coimnitlod 
many other similar abuses. 

It must be owned, that the intellectual character of the Frcncb, 
and the good-nature which is the real gi'ound of their national 
chai’actcr, rendered their conduct more endurable uinb'r the evils 
of this system than could have been expected, ]>rovidcd nhvays 
that provisions were plenty, and the country populous. A .sort 
of order was then observed, even in the disorder of the marandc, 
and pains were taken to divide regularly the provisions thus iirc- 
gularly obtained. The general temper of the soldiery, when un- 
provoked by i-esistanco, made them not wholly barbarous ; and 
their original good discipline, the education which many had re- 
ceived, with the habits of docility which all had acquired, pre- 
Tcnted them from breaking up into bands of .absolute banditti, 
and destroying themselves by their own irregularities. K(i 
troops except the French could have sub'^isted in the same man- 
ner; for no other army is sudicicntly under the comm.and of its 
officers. 

But the most hideous features of this system were shown 
when the army marched through a thinly-jieoplcd country, or 
when the national character, and perhaps local facilities, encou- 
raged the natives and pc!is.ants to offer resistance. Then tlie 
soldiers bec.ame animated alike by the scarcity of provisions, and 
irritated at the danger which they soinetiincs incurred in col- 
lecting them. As their hardships increased, their temper became 
relentless and reckless, and, besides indulging in every other 
species of violence, they increased their own distresses by de- 
stroying what they could not use. Famine and sickness were not 
long of visiting an army which traversed by forced marches a 
country exhausted of provisions. These stern attendants followed 
the French columns as they struggled on. Without liospitals, 
and without magazines, every straggler who could not regain his 
ranks fell a victim to hunger, to weather, to weariness, to the 
vengeance of an incensed peasantry. In this manner, the French 
army suffered woes, which, till these tremendous wars, had never 
been the lot of troops in hostilities carried on between civilized 
nations. Still Buonaparte’s object was gained ; he attained, amid 
these losses and sacrifices, and at the expense of them, the point 
which he had desired ; displayed his masses to the temfied eyes 
of a surprised enemy ; reaped the reward of his despatch in a 
general victory; and furnished new subjects of triumph to the 
Moniteur. So much did he rely upon the celerity of movement, 
that if an officer asked time to execute any of his commands, it 
was frequently his remarkable answer — " Ask me for any thing 
except time.” That celerity depended on the uncompromising 
system of forced marches, without established magazines; and 
we have described how wasteful it must have been to human 
von. in. R 
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life * But when the battle wa? over, the dead were aV rest, and 
could not complain ; the living were victors, and soon forgot their 


high rank, were hhcrally honoured and rewarded by him, but 
ho never treated them with personal familiarity The forms of 
etiquette were, upon all occasions, etnctl} maintained Perhaps 
he was of opinion that the ongtnal equality in which they had 
stood with regard to each other, would have been too etrongl) 
recalled by a more familiar mode of intercourse But to the com- 
mon soldier, who could not misconstrue or intrude upon his fa 
milianty, Buonaparte observed a different line of conduct He 
permitted himself to he addressed by them on all suitable occa 
Bions, and paid strict attention to their petitions, complaints, and 
even their remonstrances Wliat the> compHmed of was, in all 
instances, inquired into and reformed, if the complaints were 


man who had dragged them from tht>ir homes, to waste their 


Every attention was paid, to do justice to the claims of the 
soldier, and provide for his preferment as it was merited But 
with all tins encoumgement, it was the remark of Buonaparte 
himself, that the army no longer produced, under the Empire, 
such distmguLshed soldiers as Pich^:ni, Kleber, Moreau, Mas 
sena, Dc-aiv, Hoche, and he himself above all, who, starting 
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lacy in this statement. Times of revolution do not create great 
men, but revolutions usually take place in periods of society 
when great principles have been under discussion, and the views 
of the young and of the old have been turned, by the complexion 
of the times, towards matters of grand and serious considera- 
tion, which elevate the character and raise the ambition. When 
the collision of mutual violence, the explosion of the revolution 
itself actually breaks out, it neither does nor can create talent of 
any kind. But it brings forth, (and in general destroys,) in the 
course of its progress, all the talent which the predisposition to 
discussion of public affairs had already encouraged and fostered ; 
and when that talent has perished, it cannot be replaced from a 
race educated amidst the furies of civil war. The abilities of the 
Long Parliament ceased to be seen under the Commonwealth, 
and the same is true of the French Convention, and the Empii’e 
which succeeded it. Revolution is like a conflagration, which 
throws temporary light upon the ornaments and architecture of 
the house to which it attaches, but always ends by desti’oying 
them. 

It is said also, probably with less authority, that Napoleon, 
even when surrounded by those Imperial Guards, whose disci- 
pline had been so sedulously caiTied to the highest pitch, some- 
times regretted the want of the old Revolutionary soldiers, whose 
war-cry, “ Vive la Republique !” identified each individual with 
the cause which he maintained. Napoleon, however, had no 
cause to regret any circumstance which referred to his military 
power. It was already far too great, and had destroyed the 
proper scale of government in France, by giving the military a 
decided superiority over all men of civil professions, while he 
himself, with the habits and reasoning of a despotic general, had 
assumed an almost unlimited authority over the fairest part of 
Eimope. Over foreign countries, the military renown of France 
streamed like a comet, inspiring universal dread and distrust ; 
and whilst it rendered indispensable similar preparations for re- 
sistance, it seemed as if peace had departed from the earth for 
ever, and that its destinies were hereafter to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the laws of brutal force alone. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Effects of the Peace of Tilsit — Napoleon's views of a State of Peace 
— Contrasted with those of England — The Continental System — 
Berlin and Milan Pecrees — British Orders in Council — Spain 
— lletrospect of the Relations of that Country with France since 
the Revolution — Godoy — His Influence — Character — and Poli- 
tical Vietes — Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, applies to Napo- 
leon for Aid — Affairs of Portugal — Treaty of Fontainbleau — < 
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T>tparture of the Prtnct Regent for Rra'd — Entrance ofJanoi 
tnto Liiboti — Ills unbaundM liapaeilg — Pisturlances at Mad- 
rid — Ferdinand detected tn a Plot aijainst hts Father, and 
tinj ri'oned — Kina Charles enpltet to S'apoleon — H tig Policy 
of Buonajyarte — Orders the French Army to enter Spain 


The peace of Tilsit Irtd liccnof that cliaracter, ^liieli, Tihile 
it settled the points of dispute between two rival monarchies, who 
liad found themsches hard)} tnitchcd in tlie conflict to which 
it put a period, left boUi at liberty to use towards the nations 
more immcdiatel} under the inflocncc of either, such a degree 
of discretion as their power enabled them to exercise Such was 
NapoUon’a idea of pacification, which amounted to this — “ 1 
will work mj own pleasure with the countries over winch mj 
power gives me not indeed the right, but the authority and 
power, and vou, rav all}, shall, id recompense, do what suits 
jou in the toTTitories of other slates adjoining to }Ou, but over 
which I have no such immediate influence” 

Tins was the cxplanaUon which he put upon the treaty of Ami 
ens,and this was the species of peace which long afterwards he 


each other — there w ould on)} liave been in Europe one armv and 
one fleet — we would have governed the world — we would have 
fixed repose and prosperit} ever} where, either by force or b} 
jiersuasion 1 es— 1 repeat how much good w e might have done 
— how much evil we have actually done to each other 

T^ow, the fundaraeutal principle of such a pacification, whicli 
Buonaparte seems to the very last to have considered as the 
mutual basis of common interest, was «>uch as could not, ought 
not, naj, dared not, have been adopted by an} mmistiy which 
England could hav e chosen, so long as she possessed a free Par 
liament Her principle of pacification must have been one that 
ascertained the independence other pow ers, not w luch permitted 
her own aggressions, and gave v»a} tothosc of France Her wealth, 
strength, and happiness, do, and must alwa}s, consist in the na 
tional independence of the states upon the continent She could 
not, either with conscience or *afety, make peace with a usurp 
ing conqueror, on the footmg that she herself was to become a 
usurper in her turn She has no desire or interest to blot out 
other nations from the map of Europe, m order tliat no names 
ma} remain save those of Britain and France , nor b she inte- 
rested in depriving ofltor states of their fleets, or of their armies. 
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Her statesmen must disclaim the idea of governing the woi’Id, or 
a moiety of the world, and of making other nations either happy 
or unliappy by force of arms. ' The conduct of England in 1814 
and in 1815, evinced this honest and honom’able policy ; since, 
yielding much to others, she could not he accused of being hei’self 
influenced by any views to extend her own dominion, in the gene- 
ral confusion and blending which arose out of the downfall of the 
external power of France. That, however, is a subject for another 
place. 

In the meanwhile, France, who, with Russia, had arranged a 
treaty of pacification on a very different basis, was now busied in 
gathering in the advantages which she expected to derive froni it. 
In doing so, it seems to have been Buonaparte’s principal object 
so to consolidate and enforce wliat he called his Continental Sys- 
tem, as ultimately to root out and destroy the remaining precarious 
communications, which England, by her external commerce, con- 
tinued to maintain with the nations of the continent. 

To attain this grand object, the treaty of Tilsit and its conse- 
quences had given him great facilities. France was liis own — 
Holland was under the dominion, nominally, of his brother Louis, 
but in a great measure at his devotion. His brother Jerome was 
established in the kingdom of Westphalia. It followed, therefore, 
in the course of his brother’s policy, tliat he was to form an 
alliance worthy of his new rank. It has been already noticed that 
he had abandoned, by his brother’s command, Elizabeth Pater- 
son, daughter of a respectable gentleman of Baltimore, whom he 
had married in 1803. He was now married at the Tuileries to 
Frederica Catherine, daughter of the King of Wirtemberg.^ 

Prussia, and all the once free ports of the Hanseatic League, 
were closed- against English commerce, so far as absolute mili- 
tary power-could effect that purpose. Russia was not so tract- 
able in that important matter as the terms of the treaty of Tilsit, 
and Napoleon’s secret engagements with the Czar, had led him to 
hope. But Alexander was too powerful to be absolutely dictated 
to in the enforcement of this anti-commercial system ; and, in- 
deed, the peculiar state of the Russian nation might have ren- 
dered it perilous to the Czar to enforce the non-intercourse to the 
extent which Napoleon would have wished. The large, bulky, 
and heavy commodities of Russia — hemp and iron, and timber 
and wax, and pitch and naval stores — that produce upon which 
the Boyards of the empire chiefly depended for their revenue, 
would not bear the expense of transportation by laud ; and Eng- 
land, in full and exclusive command of the sea, was her only, 
and at the same time her willing customer. Under various elu- 

1 The marriage took place on the 12th of August, and, a few days after, 
.Terome was proclaimed king of Westphalia. The constitution of the kingdom 
was issued on the 15th December, the new monarch’s birth-day, who had then 
completed his twenty-second year; and, on the 21st, Jerome made his public 
entry into Cassel. 
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norj devices, tliercfore, England continued to purchase Russian 
commodit cs, and pay for them in her own manufactures m 
spite of the decrees of the Freneli Emperor, and in defiance of 
the ukases of the Czar himself, and to this Buonaparte was com 
polled to seem blind, as what his Russian ally could not, or would 
not put an end to 

Tlic strangest struggle ever witnessed jn the civilized world 
began now to be maintained, betwixt Britain and those countnes 
who felt the importation of Bntish goods as a subject not onlv 
of convenience, but of vital importance, on the one band, and 
France on the other, whose ruler was determined that on no 
account should Bntam either maintain intercourse with the con 
tinent, or derive the inherent advantages of a free trade The 
decrees of Berlin were rcmforccd by others of the French Em 
peror, yet more peremptory and more vexatious By these, and 

K irti^arly by one promulgated at Milan 17th December, 1807, 
apoleon declared Britain in a state of blockade— all nations 
whatever were prohib ted not only to trade with her, but to deal 
in any articles of British manufactures.^ Agents were named m 
eicry eeaport and trading tows on the part of Buonaparte 
There was an ordinance that no ship should be admitted into 
any of tho ports of the eontinent without certificates, as the} 
were called of origin , the purpose of which was to show that no 
part of their cargo ivas of Dnlish produce These regulatioiia 


a most undesirable predicament betwixt the two great contend 
mg powers. If they neglected the British Orders in Council, 
they were captured by the cruizers of England, with wh ch the 
sea was covered If they paid duties at British ports they were 
confiscated, if the fact could be discovered, on arrival at any 
port under French influence This led to every species of deeep 
tion by which the real character of the mercantile transaction 
could be disgu sed False papers, false entries, false registers. 


—wants and wishes not the less eagerly entertamed, that thej 
wetw directed towards luvones and superfluities 
But it w'aa cluefly the Spaiu^ Peninsula, m which the domiii 

' Annnal Reg ster vol xl * » 779 

3 For roplei of the eereral Oraets in Comte 1 *cc Ilaoeard f Farllimentgiy 
P bates Tol x. p lib aod AoonalKcgMcr vol zlix pp 745 74 7-A 
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ion of its ancient and natural princes still nominally survived, 
vliicli gave an extended vent to the ohjeets of British connncrcc. 
Buonaparte, indeed, had a large share of its profits, since Bortu- 
gal, in particular, paid him great sums to connive at her trade 
with England. But at last the weakness of I’ortngal, and the 
total disunion of the Boyal Family in Spain, suggested to Napo- 
leon the thoughts of ai'prnpriating to his own family, or i-alher to 
himself, that noble portion of the continent of Europe, Hence 
arose the Sp.inish contest, of which he afterw.ards said in bitter- 
ness, “ That wretched war was my ruin ; it divided my forces 
— obliged me to multiply my cflbrts, and injured my cbaractcr 
for morality.” * But could lie expect better re.sulta from a usurp- 
ation, executed under circiimstancca of treachery perfectly un- 
ex.amp!ed in the history of Europe? Before entering, liowever, 
upon this new and most imjiortant eni of Napoleon’s history, 
it is necessary h.astily to resume some account of the previous re- 
lations between France and the Peninsula since the Hevolution. 

Jlanucl do Godoy, a favourite of Charles IV. and the jiaKimour 
of his profligate Queen, was at this time the uncontrolleil minister 
of Spain.® He bore the title of Prince of the Peace, or of Peace, 
as it ivas termed for brevity’s .sake, on account of his having com- 
pleted the pacification of Basle, which closed the revolutionary 
war betwixt Spain and Fronce. By the subsequent treaty of Saint 
Ildefonso, he had established an alliance, ofl’enBive and defensive, 
betwixt the two countries, in consequence of which Spain had 
taken from time to time, without hesitation, every step which 
Buonaparte’s interested policy recommended. But notwithstand- 
ing tliis subservience to the pleasure of the French lailer, Godoy 
seems in secret to have nourished hojics of getting free of the 
French yoke ; and at the vei*y pei’iod when the Pnissian war 
broke out, without any necessity which could be discovered, he 
suddenly called the Spanish forces to arms, addressing to them 
a proclamation of a boastful, and, at the same time, a mysterious 
character, indicating that the country was in danger, and that 
some great exertion was expected from the Spanish armies in her 
behalf. Buonaparte received this proclamation on the field of 
battle at Jena, and is said to have sworn vengeance against 
Spain.^ The news of that great victory soon altered Godoy’s 
military attitude, and the minister could find no better excuse 
for it, than to pretend that he had armed against an apprehended 

1 Las Cases, tom. iii., p. 220. 

2 From the rank of a simple gentleman of the royal guards, Godoy had, 
through the Queen’s influence, been raised to the highest dignities. “ There 
was no jealousy in the Queen’s attachment to this minion ; she gave him one of 
the royal family in marriage, but the private life of the favourite continued to 
bo as infamous as the means whereby lie had risen. It is said, that there was 
no way so' certain to obtain promotion, .as by pandering to his vices ; and that 
wives, sisters, and daughters were oflered him as the price of preferment, in a 
manner more shameful than had ever before been witnessed in a Chrisliau 
country.”— Southey, Hislortiofthe Peninsular IPar, vol. i., p. 79- 

\ 3 Dc Pradt, Mdmoires sur la Revolution d’Espagne, p. 15. 
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inva.«ion of tlio Moors, hapoleon permitted tlie circumstance to 
rcmnn une\pHincd It lad m'ldc Ijim a^^aro of Godoy’s pnrate 
Fciitmients lu respect to himself and to France, if lie bad before 
doubted them, and though passed over without faitlier notice, 
this hast) armament of 1806 was aissuredly not dismissed from 
Ills fllQllglltS. 

In the state of abasement under which they felt their go>em 
inent and royal family to have Fallen, the hopes and afftctions of 
the Spaniards were naturall) turned ou the heir apparent, whose 
succession to the crown they loobed forward to as a signal for 
better things, and who was well understood to be at open variance 
with the all powerful Godo) The Pnnce of the Asturias, how 
cTcr, does not seem to have possessed any portion of that old 
heroic pride, and love of independence, which ought to have 
marked the future King of bpam He was not revolted at the 
sway which Buonaparte held m Europe and in Spam, and, far 
from desinng to get rid of tho French influence, he endeavoured 
to secure Buonaparte’s favour for his own partial views, by an 
ofler to connect Ins own interest m nn lodiseoluble manner with 
those of Napoleon and Ins d)i)asty Assisted by some of tlie 
grandees, who were most especiall) tired of Godoy and his admi 
lustration, the Pnnce wrote Buonaparte a secret letter, [Utli 
October,] expressing the highest esteem for his pei-son , intimat 
ing tho condition to whicli Ins father, whose too great goodness 
of di«position had been misguided by wicked counsellors, had re 
duecd the flourishing kingdom of Spam , requesting the counsels 
end support of the Emperor Napoleon, to detect the schemes of 
those pcrfldious men , and entreating, lliat, as a pledge of the 


I 


actual power or authority, the former were for the time prefer 
able allies The Prince a offer, as nliat might be useful on some 
future occasion, was for the present neiOier accepted nor refused 


duing Portugal 

The flower of the Spanish annj, consisting of sixteen thou 
sand men, under the Marquis de la Bomana, had beeu marched 


1 “ooihey ml I p 87 
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into the north of Europe, under the character of auxiliaries of 
France. Another detachment had been sent to Tuscany, com- 
manded by O’Farrel. So far the kingdom was wealcened by the 
absence of her own best troops ; the conquest of Portugal was to 
be made a pretext for introducing the French army to dictate to 
the whole Peninsula. 

Portugal was under a singularly weak government. Her army 
was ruined ; the soul and spirit of her nobility was lost ; her sole 
hope for continuing in existence, under the name of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, rested in her power of purchasing the clemency of 
France, and some belief that Spain would not permit her own 
territories to be violated'for the sake of annihilating an unoffend- 
ing neighbour and ally. 

Shortly after the treaty of Tilsit, the Prince Regent of Portugal 
was required, by France and Spain jointly, to shut his ports 
against the English, to confiscate the property of Britain, and to 
arrest the persons of her subjects wherever they could be found 
within his dominions. The Prince reluctantly acceded to the first 
part of this proposal ; the last he peremptorily refused, as calling 
upon him at once to violate the faith of treaties and the rights of 
hospitality. And the British merchants received intimation, that 
it would be wisdom to close their commercial concerns, and retire 
from a country which had no longer the means of protecting 
them. 

In the meantime, a singular treaty was signed at Fontain- 
bleau, for the partition of the ancient kingdom of Portugal. By 
this agreement, a regular plan was laid for invading Portugal with 
French and Spanish armies, accomplishing the conquest of the 
country, and dividing it into three parts. The province of Entre 
Minho y Douro, with the town of Oporto, w’as to belong to the 
King of Etruria Avho was to cede his Italian dominions to Napo- 
leon,) with the title of King of Northern Lusitania ; another por- 
tion, consisting of Alenteyo and the Algarves, was to be given in 
sovereignty to Godoy, with the title of Prince of the Algarves ; 
and a third was to remain in sequestration till the end of the 
war.* By the treaty of Fontainbleau, Napoleon obtained two im- 
portant advantages ; the first, that Portugal should be conquered; 
the second, that a great part of the Spanish troops should be em- 
ployed on the expedition, and their native country thus deprived' 
of their assistance. It is impossible to believe that he ever in- 
tended Godoy, or the King of Etruria, should gain any thing by 
the stipulations in their behalf. 

Junot, one of the most grasping, e.xtravagant, and profligate of 
the French generals, a man whom Buonaparte himself has stig- 
matized as a monster of rapacity,** was appointed to march upon 
Lisbon, and intrusted with the charge of reconciling to the yoke 

■ This treaty, together with a convention dependent on it, was signed the 
27th, and ratified by Napoleon on the 29th of October. 

® Las Cases, tom. iv., p. 347. 
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of tlic invaders, a nation viho ]iad neither provoLed Ts-ar, nor 
attempted rcsistanec 


tlieir presence It will presently appear wliat was the true pur 
pose of this army of rcserae, and nnder what circumstances it ivas 
really intended to enter the Spanish temtorj 

Kleantimc, Junot advanced upon Lisbon with such evtraordi 
I nary forced marches, as very much dislocated and exhausted bis 
i arm) Butthis was of the lessconsequence, because, aware that 
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ccloritv of his inniTli ; for lio \v:is woll n^v.^^c lliot it was lii-^ 
master’s most anxious wish to seize tlu' peisjons of tlie I’orltigxiesc 
royal family, anti especially that of the I'rince Ueuent, 

But the i’rince, although his pcnenil tli-^po'-ilion was gentle and 
compromising, had, ott this occasion, impit'Ssitin*i not unworthy 
of the heir of Bragatiza. lie had detennined that he woultl not 
kis.s the dust at the feet of the invader, or he maile captive to 
enhance his triumph. The kingtlom of I’orttigal had spacious 
realms beyond the Atlantic, in whicli it-s royal family might seek 
refuge. The British ambassador offertMl every facility wliich her 
squadron could afford, and, as is now known, granted the guaran- 
tee of Great Britain, that she would aeknowledgt! no government 
which the invaders might cst.ahlish in Portugal, to the prejudice 
of the House of Bmganza. The Pnnee Regent, with the whole 
roj-al family, embarked on hoard the Portugne.^e ve-sels of the 
line, hastily rigged out a.s they were, and indiirerently jirepared 
for sea ; and thu.s afforded modern Europe, for the fnvt time, an 
example of that species of emigration, frequent in ancient days, 
when kings and pi-inccs, expelled from their native seat.s by the 
strong arm of violence, went to seek new establishments in dis- 
tant countric.?. The royal family embarked (27lh Nov.) amid 
the tears, cries, and blessings of the people, from the vi-ry siiot 
whence Vasco do Gama loosened his sails to discover for Portugal 
new realms in the Kast. The weather w.as as gloomy a.s wore tlio 
actors and spectators of this affecting scene ; and the finnness of 
the Prince llegcnt was applauded by tht! nation which he was 
leaving, aware that his longer presence might have exposed him- 
self to insult, but could have had no effect in ameliorating their 
own fate. 

Junot, within a day’s march of Li.sbon, was almost frantic with f 
rage when he heard this news. He well knew how much the ' 
escape of the Prince, and the resolution ho had formed, would \ 
dimmish the lustre of his own success in the eyes of his master, i 
Once possessed of the Prince Regent’s person, Buonn])arto had 
hoped to get him to cede possession of the Brazils ; and trans- ’ 
marine acquisitions had for Napoleon all the merit of novelty. 
The empire of the House of Braganza in the now world, was now 
effectually beyond his I'cach ; and his general, thus far unsuccess- 
ful, might have some reason to dread the excess of his master’s 
disappointment. 

Upon the first of Dccembei’, exhausted with their forced 
marches, and sufficiently miserable in equipment and appear- ; 
ance,‘ the French vanguard approached the city, and their gene- * 
ral might see the retreating sails of the vessels which deprived 
him of so fair a poi'tion of his prize. Junot, however, was soon 

r 

* " Not a repaicnt, not a Uattalion, not even a company, arrived entire ; many ' 
of them Tvere beardless boys, and they came in so pitiable a condition, as lite- 
rally to e.vcilo compassion ; foot-sored, bemired and wet, ragged, and hungered, i 
and diseased.”— Neves, tom. i, p. 2ia o = j 
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led to resume confidence in liw onn nients. lie had been con- 
nected with Buonaparte e\er «ncc the commencement of his 
fortunes, winch he iiad fjitlifuU^ followed. Such <]uahfications, 
and his haiing married a lady named Comnene,' who affirmed 
herself to bo descended from the blood of the Greek emperors, 
f was sufficient, he tliout'ht, to entitle him to expect the Tacant 
( throne of Lisbon from the hand of Ins master In the meantime, 
I he acted as if already in possession of supreme power He took 


of the French army far behind This led to quarrels betwixt 
tho French and the natives, blood was shed , public executions 

1 J ..n A . J . .4 „t. .a 


psoelaaatien, issued by Juuot (1st Feb 3 under Buonaparte’s 
orders It declared, that, by leaving his kingdom, the Fnnce of 
Brazil had, lu fact, abdicated the sovereignt) , and that Portugal, 
having become a part of the dominions of >apoleon, should, for 


15th day of February, the proclamation being published upon the 
first day of that month The next demand upon the unhappy 


cuuiiiiy U) answer ttie uemand , but plate, vaiuauies, crtusii guous, 
and colonial produce, were received instead of mone^ Some of 
the French officers turned jobbers in these last articles, sending 
them off to Pans, where they were sold to advantage Some be 


> Rfrfaimlfvss from Cuts ca and resided in thencijlhlHiQThoodorroine, 
thej were under Krcat obligatioos to mj mother not merely for her benevo- 
lence towards them but for eernwe of a more pos live nature — hAPOtKOM, 
Lns C M tom IV p 349 

s T1 e House <ifhra.,anzah3SGcasedto rexn in Portusal andtbeFmpc- 
ror hajiolcon wiUs that Ibis tine conntrT shall be governed cntlrelj in bis 
name by the peneral 1 1 chief of hwanny* 

3 The edict imj osino this cootnbntum was dated from Zldan Dec. dS. 
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came money-brokers, and bought up paper-money at a discount 
— so little does the profession of arms retain of its disinterested 
and gallant character, when its pi’ofessors become habituated and 
accustomed depredatox’s.* 

The proclamation of 2d February, vesting the government of 
Portugal in General Junot, as the representative of the French 
Empire, seemed entirely to abrogate the treaty of Fontainbleau, 
and in fact, really did so, except as to such articles in favour of 
Napoleon, as he himself chose should remain in force. As for 
the imaginary princedom of Algarves, with which Godoy was to 
have been invested, no more was ever said or thought about it ; 
nor was he in any condition to assert his claim to it, however for- 
mal the stipulation.® 

While the French were taking possession of Portugal, one of 
those scandalous scenes took place in the royal family at Madrid, 
which are often found to precede the fall of a shaken throne. 

We have already mentioned the discontent of the Prince of 
Asturias with his father, or rather his father’s minister. We 
have mentioned that he had desii’ed to ally himself with the fa- 
mily of Buonaparte, in order to secm’e his protection, but that the 
Emperor of France had given no direct encouragement to his 
suit. Still, a considerable party, headed by the Duke del Infan- 
tado, and the Canon Escoiquiz, who had been the Prince’s tutor,® 
relying upon the general popularity of Ferdinand, seem to have 
undertaken some cabal, having for its object probably the deposi- 
tion of the old King and the removal of Godoy. The plot was 
discovered ; the person of the Prince was secured, and Charles 
made a clamorous appeal to the jxistice of Napoleon, and to the 
opinion of the world. He stated that the purpose of the conspi- 
rators had been aimed at his life, and that of his faithful minis- 
ter ; and produced, in support of this unnatural charge, two let- 
ters from Ferdinand, addressed to his parents, in which he ac- 
knowledges (in general terms) having failed in duty to his father 
and sovereign, and says “ that he has denounced his advisers, 
professes repentance, and craves pardon.”^ The reality of this 
affair is not easily penetrated. That there had been a conspiracy, 
is more than probable ; the intended parricide was probably an 
aggravation, of which so weak a man as Charles IV. might be 
easily convinced by the arts of his wife and her paramour. 

So standing matters in that distracted house, both father and 
son appealed to Buonaparte as the august friend and ally of Spain, 
and the natural umpire of the disputes in its royal family. But 
Napoleon nourished views which could not be served by giving 

’ Southey, vol. i., p. ].55. 

- “ Fallen from his dreams of royalty, and trembling for his life, he was 
ready to make any sacrifice which might procure him the protection of 

France.”— Neves, tom. i., p. 31.a. 

j ^’’'^liuthorofan heroic poem on the Conquest of Mexico. 

Cases, tom. iv., p. 138 ; Southey, vol. i. p. 188 ; Savary, tom. ii., p 
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either party an effectual victorj over the other He caused hu 
ambassador, Bcauhamois, to intercede m favour of the Pnnc« 
of Asturias Charles IV. and las minister were alarmed ant 
troubled at finding his powerful ally take interest, eien tothu 
extent, hi behalf of Ins disobedient son They permitted tliem 
sehes to allude to the private letter from the Pnnee of Asturia*- 


clarctl to suspect turn ot bad laitb, and itad mentioned witti less 
than duo consideration the name of a lady of the Impenal house 
Godoy was terrified at the interpretatioa put upon the re 
monstrances made by himself and his master, by the awful arbiter 
of their destiny Izquierdo, tlie Spanish ambassador, was di 


fresh army , aud forty thousand men were stationed at Baj onn", 
to add weight to his mediation in the affairs of Spam 
About this penod, he did not hesitate to avow to the ablest of 
j Ills counsellors, Talleyrand and Fouch^, tlie resolution be bad 
tormed, that the Spimsh race of the House of Bourbon should 
* ** 1 . > states 

presented 
found It 

^ of being 

I hi3 adviser in the war with Spam, as well as m the tragedy of the 
t)uke d Englnen In Fouch^’a Memoirs, there is an interesting 
account of his conversation with the Emperor on that occasion, of 
which w e see room fully to credit the authenticity It places be 
fore us, in a striking pomt of view, arguments for and agamst 
this extraordinarj and demsire measure “ Let Portugal take 
her fate,” said Pouchy, “she is, in fact, little else than an English 
colony But tliat King of Spam lias given you no reason to com 
plam of him , be has been the humblest of your prefects Be 
Sides, take heed you are not deceived in the disposition of the 
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Spaniards. You Imvo a party amongst l1\t'ni now, hccanso tlu\v 
look on von as a great and powerful potentat<', a prince, and atj 
ally. But you ought to he aware that the .Spanisli people pos- 
sess no part of the Gcnnan phlegm. Tliey an; attached to tlieii* 
Laws; their government ; their ancient ciLstom«. It would he an 
cn*or to judge of the national character hy that of the higher 
classes, which are there, ns elsewhere, corrupted and indin'erent 
to their country. Once more, t.ahe heed you do twt convert, hy 
such an act of aggression, a suhmissive and tuneful trihutary 
kingdom into a second La Vend-Je.” 

Buon.aparto answered these prophetic nunarks, hy ohservations 
on the contemptihlc character of the Spanish government, the 
imbecility of the King, and the worthless character of the minis- 
ter; the common people, who might he inlincnced to oppose him 
hy the monks, tvould lie dispersed, he said, hy one volley of cati- 
non. " The stake I play for is in\meiwe — 1 will continue in my 
own dynasty tlie family sy.stcm of the Bourbons, and unite .Spain 
for ever to the destinies of France. Remember that the sun 
never sets on the immense limpirc of Charles V.’*' 

Fouche urged another doubt ; whether, if the flames of opj>o- 
sition should grow violent in Spain, Russia miglil not 1 )d encou- 
raged to rcsvime her connexion with IJngland, and thus place the 
empire of Napoleon hetuixt two fires I Tliis suspicion Buonaparte 
ridiculed as that of a minister of police, whoso habits taught him 
to doubt the very existence of sincerity. The Kmperor of Ru.ssin, 
he said, was completely won over, and sincerely attached to him.'-^ 
Thus, warned in vain of the wrath and evil to come, Napoleon per- 
sisted in his purpos.c. 

But, ere yet he had pounced upon the tempting prey, in wliich 
form Spain presented liei-scif to liis eyes, Napoleon made a linr- 
ried expedition to It.aly. This journey had sevci-al motives. One 
was, to intemipt his communications with the roy.al family of 
Spain, in order to avoid being pressed to explain tlio precise mature 
of his pretensions, until he was prepared to support them by open 
force. Another was, to secure tho utmost personal advantage 
which could be e.xtracted from the treaty of Fonfainble.au, before 
he threw that document aside like w,aste paper ; it being his pur- 
pose that it should remain such, in so far as its stipulations wore 
in behalf of any others than himself. Under pretext of thi& 
treaty, he expelled from Tuscany, or Etruria, as it was now called, 
the widowed Queen of that territory. She now, for the first time- 
learned, that by an agreement to wliich she was no party, she 
was to be dispossessed of her own original dominions, as well as- 
of those which Napoleon himself had guaranteed to her, and was 
informed that she was to receive a compensation in Portugal. 

' M^moires de Fonchd, tom. L, p. 313. 

2 “ 1 nm sure of Alexander, -wlio is very sincere. I now exercise over liim 
a kind of charm, independently of the nuarantce offered me liy those about 
him, of whom I am equally certain."— Fouche, torn. I, p. 315. 
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Tim jncrca^ccl liPr afUiciion " She iltd not dc«irc,’ she said, “ to 
share the sp ils of any one, much more of a sLstcr and a fnend ” 
I «• ’ 


not to be of any effect m as far as it provided her with indemni 
fication • Atanother time, orin another history, this would have 
been dwelt upon as an a'^ravated system of violence and ty 
ranny over the unprotected But the far more important affaws 
of Spam threw those of Etruna into the shade 

After so much preparation behind the scenes, Buonaparte now 
proposed to open the first grand act of the impending drama 
lie wrote from Italy to tlie King of Spam, that he consented to 


CHAPTER XLII 

Pamptluna, Baretlona, Montjotv a^d Si Sftastiant, aref au 
dulentlj) Ui ed by the French— IZtng Charles proposes to «aiZ/or 


conroled 

ppose the en 

tr mtones of a 

fn other, dared 

to oumpiam ui i e posa nieatuui lie ue<tiy ui Fontambleau, 
which, m stipulating the formatum of Uie army of reserve at Ba 


> Uemoirofthe Qncen of Etnina p <0 Soutbe^ toI L p 193. 
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yonne, positively provided that it should not cross the frontiers^ 
unless with consent of the Spanish government. Received into 
the cities as friends and allies, it was the first object of the in- 
vaders to possess themselves, by a mixture of force and fraud, of 
the fortresses and citadels, which were the keys of Spain on the 
French frontier. The details are curious. 

At Pampeluna, [Feb. 9,] a body of French ti’oops, who appa- 
.rently were amusing themselves with casting snowballs at each 
other on tlae esplanade of the citadel, continued their sport till 
they had an opportunity of throwing themselves upon the draw- 
bridge, possessing the gate, and admitting a body of their com- 
rades, who had "been kept in readiness ; and the capture was 
thus effected.^ 

Duhesme, who commanded the French troops detached upon 
Barcelona, had obtained permission from the Spanish governor 
to mount guards of French along with those maintained by the 
native soldiers. He then gave out that his troops were about to 
march ; and, as if previous to their moving, had them drawn up in 
front of the citadel of the place. A French general rode up un- 
der pretence of reviewing these men, then passed forward to the 
gate, as if to speak to the French portion of the guard. A body 
of Italian light troops rushed in close after the French officer 
and his suite ; and the citadel was surrendered. Another divi- 
sion summoned the fort of Montjouy, the key, as it may be termed, 
of Barcelona, which shai’ed the same fate. St. Sebastians was 
overpowered by a body of French, who had been admitted as pa- 
tients into the hospital. 

Thus the first fruits of .the French invasion were the unresisted 
possession of these four fortresses, each of which might have de- 
tained armies for years imder its walls.^ 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Spanish nation 
when they saw their frontier invaded, and four of the most im- 
pregnable forts in the world thus^easily lost and won. There was 
indignation as well as sorrow in every countenance ; and even at 
this late hour, had Charles and his son attempted an appeal to 
the spirit of the people, it would have been vigorously answered. 
But Godoy, who was the object of national hatred, and was aware 
that he would instantly become the victim of any general patriotic 
movement, took care to recommend only such measures of safety 
as he himself might have a personal share in. He had at once 
comprehended Napoleon’s intentions of seizing upon Spain ; and 
could discern no better course for the royal family, than that they 
should follow the example to which their own invasion of Portu- 
gal had given rise, and transport themselves, like the House of 
Braganza, to their South American provinces. But what in the 
Prince of Brazil, surrounded by such superior forces, was a jus- 


1 Southey, vol. i., p, lOrt. 
- Southey, vol. i., p. 201. 
•S 
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for tlio sake of Bccuring tlia rctreit of the roj al family to Cadiz, 
avherc they i\cre to cmbarl Tlie terror and confusion of the 
Kings mind was artfully increased by a letter from Napoleon, 


to produce If the King went off to America, Ins name might be 
used t ) curb the party of the Prince of Asturias , and the 
chance of influencing the countries where the precious metals are 
produced, uoiild be much increased, should they fall imder the 
dominion of the neak Charles and the profl gate Godoy 

Meantime, the resolution of the I mg to depart from the royal 
residence of Aranjuez to Cadiz, witli the purpose of going from 
thence to New Spam, began to get abroad among the people of 
all ranks The Council of Castile remonstrated against the m 
tentions of the sovereign The Pnnee of Asturias and liis biother 


detested Godoy, and threatened to prevent it by force llie un 
fortunate and perplexed monarch changed bis opmiODS, or his 
hiiguage at least, with every new counsellor and every new 
alarm 

On tJie 17th of Jlaxch the walls of the palace were covered 


iitii.uLious 10 set lortii svinie tue lu uua oi iiie upeciaiois weie 
agitated by appearances so contradictory of the royal prochma 
tion, an accidental quarrel took place betwixt one of the King’s 
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multitude. A gi'cnt scone of riot ensued, the cry wns univci'siil to 
dcsti-oy Godoy, and some, it is s-uid, demanded (he abdication or 
deposition of the King. Godoy’s house was plundered in the 
course of the night, and outrages committed on all who wero 
judged his friends and counsellors. 

In the morning the tumult was appeased hy the news that the 
King had dismissed his minister. But the crowd continued 
strictly to se.ireli for him, and at length discovered him. He was 
beaten, Avounded, and it was with some diiliculty that Ferdinand 
saved liim from instant death, on a promise tiiat ho should he re- 
seiwed for punishment by the coui'se of justice. The pcoj)le were 
delighted Avith their success thus far, Avhen, to comjdete their 
satisfaction, the old, Aveak, and unpopular King, on the l.'hh 
March, resigned his crown to Ferdinand, the faA’ourite of his 
subjects, professing an unconstr.aincd Avish to retire from the seal 
of goA’ernment, and spend his life in peace and quiet in some 
remote province. This resolution Avas unquestionably hurried 
forAvard by the insui’rection at Avanjuoz ; nor does the attitude 
of a son, Avho grasps at his father’s falling diadem, appear good or 
graceful. A’’ct it is probable that Charles, in making his abdica- 
tion, executed a resolution on Avhich he had long medihated,* and 
from Avhich he had chiefly been Avithheld by the intercession of 
the Queen and Godoy, aa-Iio saw in the continuation of the old 
man’s reign the only means to prolong their omi poAver. The 
abdication was formally intimated to Napoleon, by a letter from 
the King himself. 

While the members of the royal family were distracted hy 
these dissensions, the army of France Avas fast approaching 
iladrid, under the command of Joachim Murat, the brother-in- 
laAv of Buonaparte. He aa’os at Aranda de Ducro upon the day 
of the insurrection at Ai-anjuez, and his approach to Madrid re- 
quired decisive measures on tlie part of the government. Ferdi- 
nand liad formed an administration of those statesmen Avhom the 
public voice pointed out as the best patriots, and, Avhat Avas 
thought synonjmous, the keenest opponents of Godoy There 
Avas no time, had there been sufficient spirit in the councils of the 
ncAv Prince, to request this military intruder to stay upon his 
road ; he Avas a guest aa’Iio Avould have knoAvn but too Avell hoAV to 
make force supply the AA’ant of Avelcome. But this alarming Visitor 
Avas, they next learned, to be folloAved hard npon the heel by one 
still more formidable. Napoleon, aa'Iio had hnrried back to Paris 

' “ Maria Louisa,” said Charles to the Queen, in the presence of Cevallos 
and of all the other ministers of state, “ we will retire to one of the provinces, 
and Ferdinand, who is a young man, will take upon himself the huruon of the 
government.”— Southey, vol. i,, p. Sflfi, 

2 “ This wretched minion now felt that there are times when despotism 
even-handed as justice. He was sent prisoner to the castle of Villa. 
Viciosa : with that measure wherewith he had dealt to others, it was notv 
meted to him ; a judicial inquiry into his conduct was ordered, and before 
any trial — before any inquiry — the whole of his property was confiscated.” — 
Southey, yoI. i., p. 2f0. 
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fiom Italj was non sctlingont for Bajonne, with the purpose of 
proceedin'; to Mndnd,and witnessing in person the settlement of 
the Spanish reninsula 

To render the approach of the Emperor of France jet more 


clouded brow, and while lie expressed friendship for Ferdinand, 


Pavia, was presented to Muni with great' ceremonj*, m a nch 
casket, to be by his honoured hands transmitted to those of the 
Emperor of France ‘ The hope to mitigate Buonaparte s se> ere 
resoVoH by such an act of adulation, was like that of him who 
should hope to cool red hot iron by a drop of liquid perfume 


Spam, as at once a math of respect and as a means of propituiting 
hi3 favour Ferdinand consented to thi% as what he dared not 
well dcclme But when it was proposed that he himself should 
leave his capital, and go to meet Buonaparte in the north of 
Spam, already completely occupied by French troops, he demur 
red, and by the advice of Cevallos, one of the wisest of his coun 
sellors, dcclmed the measnre proposed, until, at least, he should 
receive express information of Napoleon’s having crossed tin. 
frontier To meet the French Ehuperor in Spam might Vi 
courtesy, but to advance into France would be meanness, as well 
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Sleantime, Muivit, under pretence of hearing nil parties in the 
family quarrelj opened, unknown to Ferdinand, a correspondenco 
with his father and mother. The Q,ueon, equally attached to her 
paramour, and filled with unnatural hatred to her son, ns Godoy’s 
enemy, hreathed nothing but vengeance against Ferdinand and 
his advisers;* and the King at once avowed that his resignation 
was not the act of his voluntary will, but extorted by compulsion, 
in consequence of the insurrection of Ar’anjuez, and its conse- 
quences. Thus, the agents of Buonaparte obtained and trans- 
mitted to him documents, which, if Ferdinand should prove in- 
tractable, might afford ground for setting his rigid aside, and 
transacting with his father as still the legitimate possessor of the 
throne of Spain. 

A new actor soon .appeared on this busy stage. This was Savary, 
who w.as often intrusted with Buonaparte’s most delicate negotia- 
tions.® He came, it was skated, to inquire particularly into the 
character of the insurrection at Aranjuez, and of the old King’s 
abdication. He affected to believe that the expl.anations which 
Ferdinand afforded on these subjects, would be as satisfactory to 
his sovereign as to himself; and having thus oi)cucd the young 
icing’s heard, by perfectly approving of his cause and conduct, 
he assumed the language of a friendly advisor, and urged and en- 
treated, by every species of argument, that Ferdinand should 
meet Buonaparte on the road to Madrid ; and the young sove- 
reign, beset with difficulties, saw no resource but in compliance.^ 
The capital was suiTounded by an army of forty thousand foreign- 
ers. The communications of Murat with Franco were kept open 
by thirty thousand more ; while, exclusive of the Spanish troops, 
whom the French had withdrawn to distant realms in the cha- 
racter of auxiliaries, the rest of the native forces, dispersed over 
the whole realm, and in many cases observed and mastered by 
the French, did not perhaps exceed thirty thousand men. If 
Ferdinand remained in Madrid, therefore, he was as much under 
the mastery of the French as he would have been when advanc- 
ing northward on the jom’uey to meet Buonaparte ; while to leave 
his capital, and raise his standard against France in a distant 
province, seemed an idea which desperation only could have 
prompted. 

Murat, whose views of personal ambition were interested in 
the complete accomplishment of the subjugation of Spain, seems 
to have seen no objection remaining when military resistance was 


1 “Every letter was filled with anxious soiicitations ; of the throne there 
seemed to be neither thought nor care ; with the mob at Aranjuez before her 
eyes, and the recollection of Marie Antoinette in her heart, this ■Nvretched 
woman was sick of royalty ; she asked only an allowance for the King, herself, 

and Godoy, u^ion which they might live all three together a corner in 

which they might quietly finish their days.”— South RV, vol. i., p. 233. See 
tlie Letters in Savary, tom. ii., p. 175, and Annual Register, vol. 1., p. 240. 

" For the instructions given by Napoleon to Savary, see his Mdmoircs, tom. 
ii., p. 164, 

« Mdinoires do Savary, tom. ii., p. 182; Southey, vol. i., p. 244. 
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I phcc<i out of tlie question But tlic penetration of Iiapoleon went 
I far deeper, and, judging from a letter written to Murat on the 
29th ^Iarcil • it fteems to liarc induced Inm to pause, mIi le he 
I fiuricjed all the probable chances which might attend the pro 
pccution of Jjis plan TIic resignation of Charles IV Iiad, he 
obsened, greatly comphcalcd the affairs of Spain, and thrown 
him into much perplexity “ Do not,’ ho continued, “ conceive 
tint j ou arc attacking a disarmed nation, and hai c only to mal e 
a demonstration of your troops to subject Spam The flevolu 


myself m tlio character of n conqueror, I cannot retain one of 
them The Prmcc of the Peace is detested, because they accuse 
him of having betrajed Spam to Prance The Prmce of tho 
Aaluriaa has none of the quahUes requisite for a monarch, but 
that will not prevent their making him out a hero providing he 
stands forth in opposition to us I will have no viulcnee offered 
to the persons of that family — it is needless to render ourselves 
unnecessarily odious 


replace Charles andh s minister, they are so unpopular, thaUhev 
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In the meantime, I prescribe to you the following line of con- 
duct : — 

“ You will take care not to engage me to hold any interview 
with Ferdinand xcithin Spain, unless you judge the situation of 
things such, that I have no alternative save acknowledging him 
as King. You will use all manner of civility towards the old King, 
the Queen, and Godoy, and will require that the same honours 
he rendered to them as heretofore. You will so manage, that 
the Spaniards may not suspect the course I intend to pursue. 
This will not he difficult, for I have not fixed upon it myself.” 
He then recommends, that such insinuations he made to all 
classes, as may best induce them to expect advantages from a 
more close union with France ; exhorts Murat to trust his inte- 
rests exclusively to his care ; hints that Portugal will remain at 
his disposal ; and enjoins the strictest discipline on the part of 
the French soldiery. Lastly, he enjoins Murat to avoid all expla- 
nation with the Spanish generals, and all interference with their 
order of march. “ There must not,” he says in one place, “ he 
a single match burnt and in another, he uses the almost pro- 
phetic expression — “ If icar once break out, all is lost .” ' 

This letter has a high degi’ee of interest, as it tends to show, 
that not one of the circumstances which attended the Spanish 
insuiToction escaped the prescient eye of Napoleon, although the 
headlong course of his ambition drove him upon the very perils 
which his political wisdom had foreseen and delineated. The im- 
mense object of adding Spain to his empire, seemed worthy of 
being pursued, even at the risk of stirring to arms her hardy 
population, and exciting a national war, which he himself fore- 
told might prove perpetual. 

Meantime, to assist the intrigues of Murat, there was caiTied 
on a sort of under plot, the object of which was to disguise 
Napoleon’s real intentions, and induce the counsellors of Ferdi- 
nand to conclude, that ho did not mean to use his power over 
Spain, save for the attainment of some limited advantages, far 
short of engrossing the supreme authority, and destroying the 
independence of the kingdom. With this view, some illusory terms 
held out had been communicated by Duroc to the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Izquierdo, and of which Ferdinand’s council had received 
information. These seemed to intimate, that Napoleon’s exactions 
from Spain might be gratified by the cession of Navarre, and some 
part of her frontier on the north, in exchange for the whole of 
Portugal, which, according to Izquicrdo’s information, Napoleon 
was not unwilling to cede to Spain. Such an exchange, however 
objectionable on the gi'ound of policy and morality, would have 
been regarded as a comparatively easy ransom, considering the 
disastrous state of Spain, and the character of him who had coiled 
aromid the defenceless kingdom the folds of his power^ 


/ 


> Las Cases, tom. iv.. p. 203; Snvary, tom. ii., p. 1C9. 
- Southey, vol. i. p. 2tt'. 
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Under all tho influences of hopeandfear, conscious lielplcs-sness, 
and supreme dread of Napoleon, Ferdinand took Ins determin- 
ation, and announced to his Cotincil of State, [8th April,] his 


more friendly communication wiUi Ins £ither , but the answer only 
bore tliat the King was retiring to rest, and could not be troubled 
On the lull April, in an evil day, and an hour of woe, to use 
the language of the Spanish romancers, Ferdinand set out on 


that Ferdinand learned Napoleon had but then reached Bour- 
deaux, and was on his way to Ba>oDDe lie lialted, therefore, at 
Vittona, where Savary left him, an« »ent on to France, to ren 
der an account to Ins master to what extent )us mission had 
succeeded 

Afraid to advance or to retire, yet feeling ridiculous m the 
situation where he was, FerdiDand^ unpleasant moments spent 
at Vittonx were not much cheered by private intelligence brought 
him by Don Mariano Urquijo This was a Spanish nobleman of 
considerable talent, ivho tiad penetrated the scheme of Napoleon, 
and came to inform the young King and his counsellors, that the 
intention of Napoleon was to possess himself of the royal person, 
depose the dynasty of the Bourbons, and name a member of his 
own family to reign in their stead 

Another Spaniard, Don Joseph Hervas, the brother-m law of 
Gene" r ' r > 

rated 
plexe 
like t 

or Jmary t*’ „■*. 

tain great 
fered to go 
him even , 

dominions, where, free at least, if not powerful, he might treat 
with Napoleon on more equal terms * 

• I asked leave W accomyan; tbe KiDf; aolelj for this reason— I bad 
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Ferdinand tliouglit it ton late to follow this wise counsel ; and, 
instead of attempting an escape, he wrote a letter to Napoleon, 
[14th Api’il,] appealing to all that ho had done to show himself 
the devoted friend and ally of France, and endeavouring to pro- 
pitiate his favour. An answer was instantly returned — [dated 
Bayonne, 16th April] — containing much that w.as alarming aiid 
ominous. In this the Emperor treated Ferdinand as Prince of 
Asturias, not King of Spain — censured his earliest measni'e of 
■writing to himself without his father’s knowledge, and, with what 
seemed a jealous apprehension for the rights of sovereigns, hlamed 
him for availing himself of the arnt of tlie people to shake his 
father’s throne. Ho intimated, that ho had taken the Prince of 
the Peace under his own protection ; hinted that the Prince ought 
not to rip up the follies of his mother — nay, did not forbear the 
highly ofensivc insinuation, th.at, by exposing her faults, Ferdi- 
nand might occasion bis own legitimacy to be called in question. 
Still he assured the Prince of his continued friendship, declared 
himself anxious to have some personal communication with him 
on the subject of the revolution of Aranjuez, and intimated, that 
if the resignation of Charles should appear to have been volun- 
tary, he would no longer scruple to acknowledge King Ferdinand.’ 

Cevallos, before mentioned as one of Ferdinand’s wisest coun- 
sellors, would fain have prevailed on him to turn back from Vit- 
toria on receiving a letter of such doubtful tenoi’.* Even the 1 
people of the town opposed themselves to the prosecution of his i 
rash journey, and went so far as to cut the traces of his mules.® .. 
Ferdinand, however, proceeded, entered France, and reached 
Bayonne ; placing himself thus in that state of absolute depend- 
ence upon the pleasure of the French autocrat, which, as Napoleon 
had foretold to Murat, could not have had an existence at any 
spot within the Spanish territory. Ferdinand was now a hostage 
at least, perhaps a prisoner. 

Buonaparte received the anxious Prince with flattering dis- 
tinction,^ invited him to dinner, and treated him with the usual 


> Savary, tom. ii., p. 243 ; Southey, vol. i., p. 254. 

~ “ Ferdinand’s counsellors, -who were present when I delivered the letter, 
did not appear satisfied with the manner in which the Emperor expressed 
himself, because he used the title of royal highness. I felt myself obliged to ; 
observe, that the Emperor could not, ■with propriety, make use of any other 
'address, because, on his part, the recognition was yet a thing to be done ; that i 
there were questions still more important than that to bo settled between 
them ; and these once adjusted, the rest would follow naturally.” — Savarv, ■' 
tom. ii., p. 216. ; 

3 “ I was convinced that all would- proceed quietly, when a tierce-looking | 
man, armed, dressed in a way corresponding with his appearance, approached •! 
the King’s carriage, and with one hand seizing the traces of the eight mules ' 
which were harnessed to it, with the other, in which he held a hedgebill, like 
a sickle, cut, with one stroke, the traces of all the mules. The King himself 
appeared at the window smiling to the multitude, who greeted him with cries 
of ‘ Viva Fernando! ’ At this moment it struck me, that the scene 1 wit- ; 
nessed was merely a preconcerted trick.”— Savaby, tom. ii., p. 248. ' 

“ The Prince was received with a salute of artillery from the ramparts, 
and all the civil and military authorities paid him their respects. The Em- 
peror himself was the first to go and visit him ; and his carriage not being 
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and that the Pnnco must prepare to relinquish to Napoleon all 
riplit over the territories of Jiia ancestors ’ 

Buomparto explained himself at length to the Canon Escoi 
quiz, as tho person most likely to reconcile Ferdimnd to the lot, 
whicli ho was determined should be inevitable The Bourbons, 
lie said, i\ere the mortal enemies of him and of his house , his 
policy could not permit them to reign m Spam They were inca 
pable of wise government, and he was determined tliatSpam 
should be wiselj governed m future, her grievances redressed, 
and the alliance betwixt her and France placed on an unalter 
able footing “ King Charles,” he said, “ is read^ to co-operate 
in such a revolution, by transferring to me Ins own rights Let 
Ferdinand follow his fathers wise example, and he shall have 
the crown of Etruria, and my niece m marriage Otherwise, I 
will treat with King Charles exclusively, and all Ferdinand can 
expect IS permission to return to Spam, when hostilities must 
ensue between us ” Escoiquiz justified the insurrection at Aran 
juez, end pleaded hard the cause of his former pupil By pro 
teeting Ferdinand he said Napoleon might merit and gam the 
esteem and the affection of Spam , but by an attempt to subject 
the nation to a foreign joke, he would lose their affections for 
ever Buonaparte set these arguments at defiance The nobles 
and higher classes would, he said, submit for security of their 
property , a few severe chastisements would keep the populace 
in order But he declared he was determined on the execution 
of his plan, sltould it involve the lives of two hundred thousand 
men “ The new djmastj , replied Escoiquiz, “ will in that case 
be placed on a volcano — an army of two hundred thousand men 
will be indispensable to command a country of discontented 
slaves” The candn was interrupted by Buonaparte, vvho ob 
served that they could not agree upon their piineiples, and said 
he would on the morrow e known Ins irrev ocable detcrmin 
ation 

To do Napoleon justice, he at no time tlirough this extraor 
dinary discussion made the least attempt even to colour his scl 
fish policy “ I am desirous,” he said, “that the Bourbons should 
cease to leign, and that mj own femilj should succeed them on 
the throne of Spam ’ He declared, that this was best botli for 
Spam and France — above all, that lie liad the power as w ell as 
the will to accomplish his purpose There was never a more 
unpaUiated case of violent and arbitraiy spoliation He argued 

ready as soon as lie wanted it he went on horseback I was present at the 
interriew dona;; which every thins was aaitehooW le — Savaav twD li 

p ^1 ) 

' Soothey vol i p 
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also with Escoiquiz with the most perfect good-lniihom', and' 
pulled him familiarly by the ear as he disputed with him. “ So' 
then, canon,” he said, " you will not enter into my views?” — 

“ On the contrary,” said' Escoiquiz, » “ I wish I could induce 
your Majesty to adopt minej thotigh it wei’e at the expense of 
my cars,” which Napoleon was at the moment handling some- 
what rudely 

■With Cevallos the Emperor entered into a more violent discus- 
sion, for Buonaparte was as choleric by temperament, as he was 
upon reflection and by policy calm and moderate. Upon hearing 
Cevallos, in a discussion with his- minister Champagny, insist in 
a high tone upon the character of the Spaniards, and the feel- 
ings they were likely to entertain on the manner in which Fer- 
dinand had been received, he gave loose to his native violence of 
disposition, accused Cevallos of being a traitor, because having 
served the old King, he was now a counsellor of his son, and at 
length concluded with the characteristic declaration — “ I have a 
system of policy of my own. — You ought to adopt more liberal 
ideas — to be less susceptible on the point of honour, and to beware 
how you sacrifice the interests of Spain to a fantastic loj'alty fon 
the Bourbons.”® 

Cevallos being found as intractable as Escoiquiz, the conduct 
of the negotiatioi), if it could be called so on the part of Ferdinand, 
was intrusted to Don Pedro de Labrador. Labrador, however, 
insisted on knowing, as an indispensable preliminary, whether 
King Ferdinand were at liberty; and if so, why he was not i 
restored to his own country ? Champagny'* replied, that such i 
return could scarce be permitted, till the Emperor and he came *• 


1 “ This canon, wlio had besides a very high opinion of his own talents, did 
not despair of mahinc.an inipicssion on my decisions, by his arguments, and 
of inducing me to iicunowledgc Ferdinand, making me a tender, on his own 
account, of his services to govern, altogether under my control, as cfl'ectuaUy 
;ls the Prince of the Peaee could, under the name of Charles IV. ; and it 
must he owned, that, had I listened to several of his reasons, and adopted 
some of his ideas, 1 should have been much better off." — Nai'oleo.v, Aar 
'Carer, tom. iv., p. Iflfl. 

- tioutbey. vol. i.,p. £(i-2. 

3 Soulhev, vol. i., ]). £fi!). 

' 4 « I believe tins was one of the occasions on wbich the Emperor was ^ 
most anxious to have M. de Talleyrand near him, and that he would have i 
sent for him, bad be not been afraid of offending M. de Champagny. Cases of i 
this kind often happened to the Emperor. He sometimes olfended by mere > 
trillcs men who were of an irritable disposition, and, at other times, he sacri- ’ 
fieod bis own interests tbronglr the fear of offending the self-love of a good ; 
servant. If .M. de Talleyrand bad come to B.ayonnc while there was vet time 
to bring about an adjustment, the affairs of Spain would have taken'a differ- . 
eut turn. He would not have been so hasty ; for he would have taken care ; 
to have many conferences before he committed any thing to writing. M. do 
T.aUcyr.and had the excellent ciiiality of being quite impassive ; when he found 
that tlie disposition of the Emperor’s mind w.as not what be thought best , 
'■iiited to the consideration of the subject to which be wished to call bis at- 
tention, be never said a word nbont it until bo bad led him back to that tran- 
quil state wbich benefited the business. If an order was given in a moment of . 
irrilation, lie found me.ans to make it-s execution be evaded ; and it seldom. 
ImpuenCd tliat licw.asnot thanked for a delay wbich was almost always at- ' 
tcmled with good effects.”— Savaiiy, tom. ii., p, £21. 
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to an understanding Cevallos, in his turn, presented a note, 
expressing on wliat terms Fe^mand had put himself in the 
power of Buonaparte, and dcclanog his master’s intention of 
immediate departure As a practical answer to tins intimation, 
the guards on the King and hia brother were doubled, and be> 
gan to exercise some restraint over their persons One of the 
Infants was even forcibly stopped by a gendarme The man 
was punislied , but the resentment and despair, sho^vn by the 
Spaniards of the King’s retinue, might have convinced Napoleon 
how intimately they connected the honour of their country with 
the respect duo to their royal family 

Buonaparte found, by ^1 these experiments, that Ferdmand 
and his counsellors were blcely to be less tractable than he had 
expected , and that it would be necessary, however unpopular 
King Charles and still more his wife and minister were in Spam, 


Bayonne, who flocked to see him, and to trace in his person and 
manners the descendant of Louis \IV In external qualities, 


leauiiy ex.isp«.iaieu ui au uucuuiroiiauie iiv oi ide^ a^aiusi. liu 

Upon Ins first arrival at Bavonne, Charles loudly protested 
that Ins abdication of the 19th Alarch was the operation of force 
alone , and demanded that bis son should repossess lum m the 
crown, of winch lie had violently deprived Jnm 
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The reply of Ferdinand alleged that the resignation of his father 
had been unquestionably voluntary at the time, and he quoted 
the old King’s repeated declarations to that effect. But he de- 
clared, that if they were both permitted to return to Madrid, and 
summon the Cortes, or body of National Representatives, he was 
ready to execute in their presence, a renunciation of the rights 
vested in him by his father’s abdication. 

In his an.swer, Charles declared that he had sought the camp 
of his powerful ally, not as a king in regal splendour, but as an 
unhappy old man, whose royal office had been taken from him, 
and even his life endangered by the criminal ambition of his own 
son. He treated the convocation of the Cortes with contempt. 
“ Every thing,” he said, ‘‘ ought to be done by sovereigns for 
the people ; but the people ought not to be suffered to carve for 
themselves.” Finally, he assured his son that the Emperor of 
Fi'ance could alone be the saviour of Spain, and that Napoleon 
was determined tliat Ferdinand should never enjoy the crown 
of that kingdom. In different parts of this paternal admonition, 
Charles accused his son of the crime which existing circumstances 
rendered most dangerous — of being indisposed towards the inte- 
rests of France. 

Ferdinand replied [3d May] to this manifesto in firm and re- 
spectful terms, and appealed, too justly, to the situation he at 
present stood in, as a proof how unbounded had been his confi- 
ilencc in France. He concluded, that since the conditions he had 
annexed to his offer of resigning back the crown to his father 
had given displeasure, he was content to abdicate unconditionally ; 
only stipulating that they should both be permitted to return to 
their own country, and leave a place where no deed which either 
could peiform would be received by the world as flowing from 
free-will.' 

The day after this letter was uTitfen, the unfortunate Ferdinand 
was summoned to the presence of his parents, where he also found 
Napoleon himself. Tlic conclave received him sitting ; and while 
the King overwhelmed him with the most outrageous reproaches,'^ 
the Queen, (the statement appears scarce credible,) in the height 
of her; fury, lost sight of shame and womanhood so far as to tell 
Ferdinand, in her Imsband’s presence, that he was the son of 
another man.^ Buonaparte expressed himself greatly shocked 
at this scene, in which he compared the Queen’s language and 
deportment to that of a fury on the Grecian stage. The Prince’s 

o — Annual Repister, vol. 1., pp. 235-28(5. 

- ‘‘ l)iarlc5 IV. c.irricd constanlly in his iiniut a lonp c.ane. He svns so on- 
raped, Iti.al It fonielimes seemed to ns he sr.as poinp to forpet himself ni far as 
tou«e the cane npainst his son, who maintained all the lime a mllen look. tVe 
hi .ird the queen say. ' tVhy don't you speak? This is always tlic sray with 
jou : for t:\t ry new folly you have nothinp to say.' SIic approached him, lift- 
ing uj» her hand, as if she meant lo give him a slap on tlic face.” — S-SVaiiy, 
tom. li., p. 2251 

Soullicy, vol. i., p. epi 
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Situation, lie owned, moved him to pity, but the emotion was 
not strong enough to produce anj interposition in liis faroor 
lliis occurred on the Sth of Slay, 1808 Confused with a scene 
so dreadful, and at the same time so disgusting, Ferdinand tlie 
next day executed the renunciation which liad been demanded in 
such intemperate terms But the master of the drama had not 
waited till this time to commence Ins operations 
Two davs before Ferdinand’s abdication, that is upon the 4th, 
i bis father Charles, acting in the character of King, winch he had 
1 laid aside at Aranjuez, had named Joachim Murat Lieutenant 
! General of liia kingdom, and President of the Government. A 
I proclamation was at the same time published, in which the Spa 
j niariL, were particularlj and anxiously cautioned against listen 
ing to treacherous men, agents of Engbnd, who might stir them 
up against France, and assuring them that Spam had no well 
founded hope of safetj, excepting m tlie frieniUhip of the Great 
Emperor * 

On the same dav, and without waiting for such additional right 


express conditions that the intcgnly and independence of the 
kingdoms should bo preserved, and that the Catholic religion 
should be the only one prectis^ id Spam Finally, all decrees 
of confiscation or of penal consequences, winch had been issued 
since the revolution of Aranjuez, were declare 1 null and void 
Charles having thus secured, os it was termed, tho prosperity, 
integrity, and independence of Ins kingdom by these articles, 
stipulates, bj seven winch follow, for the suitable maintenance of 
himself md his Queen, Ins minister the Pnnee of the Peace, 
and of others their followera. Rank, income, appanages, were 


* Trust to my eipenenec 
jind my fall era Follow my 

the Great Emperor our ally 


safety fvrthe ^pan vds, h 
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upon himself or upon the Spanish nation. Yiclcling, then, to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, Ferdinand also entered 
into a treaty of resignation ; but he no longer obtained the Icing- 
dom of Etruria, or tlie niaiTiago with Buonaparte’s niece, or any 
of the other advantages held out in the beginning of the nego- 
tiation. These were forfeited by his temporary hesitation to oldigc 
the Emperor. A safe and pleasant place of residence, which was 
not to be absolutely a prison, and an honourable pension, were 
all that was allowed to Ferdinand, in exchange for his natural 
birthright, the mighty kingdom of Spain. The Infants, iiis bro- 
thers, who adhered to the same accession which stripped Fer- 
dinand of his heritage, were in like manner recompensed by 
similar provisions for their holding in future the kind of life 
which that resignation condemned them to. The palace of Navarre 
and its dependencies had been assigned to Ferdinand as his resi- 
dence; but he and his brothem, the Infants, were afterwards 
conducted to that of Valan^ay, a superb mansion belonging to 
the celebrated Talleyrand, who was punished, it was said, by 
this allocation, for having differed in opinion from his mastei’, on 
the mode in which he should conduct himself towards Spain. The 
royal captives observed such rules of conduct as were recom- 
mended to them, without dreaming apparently either of escape 
or of resistance to the will of the victor ; nor did their deportment, 
during the tremendous conflict which was continued in the name 
of Ferdinand for four years and upwards, ever give Napoleon 
any excuse for close restrahit, or food for ulterior suspicions. 

The Spanish royal family thus consigned to an unresisted fate, 
it only followed to supply the vacant throne by a new dynasty, 
as Napoleon called it ; but, in fact, by some individual closely con- 
nected with himself, and absolutely dependent upon him ; — much 
in the manner in which the inferior partners of a commercial 
establishment are connected with, and subject to, the manage- 
ment of the head of the house. For this purpose, he had cast his | 
eyes on Lucien, who was, after Napoleon, the ablest of the Buona- ! 
parte family, and whose presence of mind had so critically as- , 
sisted his brother at the expulsion of the Council of Five Hun- ' 
dred from Saint Cloud, in a moment when, in the eyes of the by- 
standers, that of Napoleon seemed rather to waver. 

It has been mentioned before, that Lucien had offended Napo- 
leon by forming a marriage of pereonal attachment ; and it is sup- ■ 
posed, that on his part, he saw with displeasure the whole insti- ! 
tutious and liberties of his native country sacrificed to the gran- j 
deur of one man, though that man was his brother. He had been 
heard to say of Napoleon, “ that every word and action of his 
were dictated by his political system,” and “ that the character of 
his politics rested entirely on egotism.” Even the proffer of the 
Iviugdom of Spain, therefore, did not tempt Lucien from the en- 
joyments of a private station, where he employed a large income 
in collecting pictures and objects of art, and amused his own lei- 
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sure w ith literary composition Receiving tins repulse from Lu 
I cicn, Buonaparte resolved to transfer his eldest brother Jo'eph 
from the tlirono of Naples, vtherc, as an Italian, acquainted i\ith 


uastaueu, ui ueig, ui pieseiu m cuuiiiiaiiu ui me duiiy wiiiiu 
occupied Madud, was destined to sacceed Joseph in the throne 
which he was about to vacate It was said that the subordinate 


j leon did not permit the will of others to interfere with wbat 1 e 
had previously determined, and Joseph was summoned to meet 
him at Bayonne, and prepared, by instructions communicated to 
him on the road, to perform without remonstrance his part m the 
pageant. The purges of Napoleon were now fully announced 
to the world An assembly of Notables from all parts of Spain 
were convoked, to recognise the newi monarch, and adjust tho 
constitution under which Spam should be in future admuua 
tered 


through Spam itself These advantages he had possessed over 
Austria after Austerhtz, and over Prussia after Jena, and m 
both cases tliese monarchies were placed at the victor’s discretion 
But m neither case had he, as now at Bayonne, the persons of 
the rojal family at his oivn disposal,* or had lie reduced them to 
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Jutl.i/-;’.-- «/!■'■<■ I‘f I !<• 

tlf JinKi-rf’i •» ft! M-ifrll ta tlf 'J / 

J/(/y — Jfitra! yT.-i'/di;.;.' <ir, n: tr.r.’ty, ;i 

litany Syanifh fri.'in'r.' utv ] at to th iU.-~}\>ny Vlaf'i ’ ay- 
points .yftirat iA'ttt<i:ant‘(!cr.'r'i> fj th,- JCin } t-a t, atrf /Vf',.','. 
Hand's rfsiinatipit of tl' tl.ronr is itr,n;tinr,- h~~ M unit i!nf,!,!s 
ihc jdan of i! >r, rnmsnt (o l/ir <'ottiir!! of Ca'tiU.aud addfsisfs of 
stihniissiuii ars s-nt to Ihionapaits from rarioiif ip-ai tsr; — .Vo- 
talks appoit.Ud to infct at Jiavonnr on M>th Jiiro- — 'J'/.s fain,- >,/ 
rrsistancs licmin-s nnirrrfa! tlirotiykait Sj-aiu. 

Tiir, goveniniont of Si'.'iiti. ti worn-out iU-,s|i»ti*-in Iti(l':( il in tin' 
liaiul.« of :t family of (lie iowe.‘'t tlc^rc*; of intellfi'l, w.t*i one of tlm 
worst in ICurope; ami the slate ot tin; noliility, .-iicaKiiif^ in j^ent- 
ml, (for (liere were tioWc eNceptions,) seemeil M-arce less ilo- 
gradeil. The incestnoiis j>niftic<! of marrying v,ithin the mar 
degrees- of jiropimpiity, had long exif-ted, with its n.stml coii'-e' 
quence.‘=, the dwarling of the body, and degeneracy of the nmier- 
.standing. The education of (he nohility was euinmitled to the 
priests, who took care to give them no lights heyomi Catholic 
bigotry. The cii.stom of the country introduced them to jirema- 
ture indulgences, and they ceased to be chihlren, without tirriving 
cither at the strength or the intellect of youth. 

Tlie middling cI.'lsscs, inhahitants of towns, and (hose who 
followed the learned professions, Iiad not been so geiienilly sub- 
jected to the satne withering inlluciiee of supcr.stition and lu.xury. 
In m.any instances, they had acquired good education, timl wero 
superior to the bigotry which the ecclesiastics endeavoured to 
inspire them with ; hut, tnistaldng the rcvei-se of wrong for the 
. right, many of these cla.sses had been hurried into absolute scep- 
ticism, having renounced altogether the ideas of religion, wliich 
better instruction would have tauglit tlicin to separate from super- 

vcrc employed against liim, Tliere you iiavc, in very few words, tlie comjilelo 
historical sketch of tlie affair of Spain ; svliatcver may lie said, or written on it, 
must amount to that; and you sec, tliat tlicre could he no occasion lor me to 
iiave liad recourse to paltry tricks, to falsclioods, to lircaclies of faith, or viola- 
tion of engagements.*— N,tl'OLEo.v, /,<is Cases, tom. iv., ji. 200. 
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stition, and having adopted in tlicir extravagance many of the 
doctnneq which were bo popular in France at the commencement 
of <?ie Revolution 

The lower classes of Spain, and especially those who resided in 
the country, possessed nearly the same character which tlieiran 
cestors exhibited under the reign of the Emperor Charles V 
They were little interested by tlie imperfections of the govern 
ment, for the system, though execrablo, did not immediately 


uuurei, exireuit. ] uverty was as rare as luia luu luebouiiei^ 
and moderation of the Spaniard continued to be one of his stnk 
ing charaetenstica , he preferred his personal ease to mcreasmg 
the Bphore of his enjoyments, and would rather enjov his leisure 


classes of peasantry — sliepherds, muleteers, traders between dis 
tant provinces — who led a wandering hfeby profession, and, from 
the insecure state of the roads, were m the habit of carrjmg 
arms But even the general liabits of tlie cultivators of the soil 
led them to part with the advantages of civilized society upon 
more easy terras than the peasant^ of a less primitive country 
The few and simple rights ot the Spaniard were under the pro- 
tection of the alcalde, or judge of hts village, in v>hose nommation 
he had usually a vote, and whose judgment was usually satisfac 
tory If, however, an ladmdiial experienced oppression he took 
his cloak, sword, and musket, and after or without avenging the 
real or supposed injury, plunged luto the deserts m which the 
peninsula abounds, joined one of the numerous bands of contra 
band traders and outlaws by which they were haunted, and did 
all this without experiencing any violent change, either of senti 
ment or manner of life 

As the habits of the Spaniard rendered him a ready soldier, 
his disposition and feelings made him a willing one ife retain 
ed, with other traits of his ancestry, much of tliat Castilian pride, 
which mixed both with the virtues and defects of liis nation 
The Autrre cF Itis inJoleiKe ^ere often besjoweef cn eladjtng the 
glories of his fathers He was well acquainted with their atrug 
glcs agamst the Moors, their splendid conquests m the hew 
World, their long wars with France, and when tlic raodem 
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Castilian contrasted liis omi times with those which had passed 
away, he felt assurances in his bosom, that, if Spain had de- 
scended from the high pre-eminence she formerly enjoyed in 
Europe, it was not the fault of the Spanisli people. Tlie present 
crisis gave an additional stimulus to their natural coinage and 
then patriotism, because the yoke with which they were threat- 
ened was that of France, a people to whom their own national 
character stands in such opposition, as to excite mutual hatred and 
contempt. Nothing, indeed, can be so opposite as the stately, 
grave, romantic Spaniard, with his dislike of labour, and his rigid 
rectitude of thinking, to the lively, bustling, sarcastic Frenchman, 
indefatigable in prosecution of whatever he undertakes, and cal- 
culating frequently his means of accomplishing his purpose, with 
much more ingenuity than integrity'. The bigotry of the Spaniards 
was no less strikingly contrasted with the scoffing, and, at the 
same time, proselytizing scepticism, which had been long a dis- 
tinction of modern France. 

To conclude, the Spaniards, easily awakened to anger by na- 
tional aggression, and peculiarly sensible to such on the part of a 
rival nation, were yet more irresistibly excited to resistance and 
to revenge, by the insidious and fraudulent manner in which 
they had seen them country stript of her defenders, deprived of 
her frontier fortresses, her capital seized, and her royal family 
kidnapped, by an ally who had not alleged even a shadow of pre- 
text for such enormous violence. 

Such being the character of the Spaniards, and such the pro- 
vocation they had received, it was impossible that much time 
should elapse ere their indignation became manifest. The citizens 
of Madrid had looked on with gloomy suspicion at the course of 
public events which followed Ferdinand’s imprudent journey to 
Bayonne. By degrees almost aU the rest of the royal family' 
were withdrawn thither, and Godoy, upon whose head, as a great 
public criminal, the people ardently desired to see vengeance in- 
flicted, was also transferred to the same place.t The interest 
excited in the fate of the poor relics of the royal family remain- 
ing at Madrid, which consisted only of the Queen of Etruria and 
her children, the Infant Don Antonio, brother of the old king, 
and Don Francisco, youngest brother of Ferdinand, grew deeper- 
and deeper among the populace. 

On the last day of April, Murat produced an order to Don 
Antonio,^ who still held a nominal power of regency', demanding 
that the Queen of Etruria and her children should be sent to 
Bayonne. This occasioned some discussion, and the news getting 

1 “ The Marquis de Cartcllar, to whose custody Godoy had been couunittcd, 
w.as instnictcd to dcliverhim up, and he was removed by night. Had the people 
been aware that this minister was thus to be conveyed away from their ven- 
geance, that indignation which soon afterwards burst out would probably have 
manifested itself now, and Godoy would have perished by their bauds.’’ — 
Southey, vol. i., p. 279 . 

” From his brother King Charles. 
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tidings from thence liad become gradually more ana more im- 
fa\ourahlc to the partisans of Ferdinand, and the courier, nho 
used to arrive CTer> iii^ht from Bayonne, \%as anxiously expected 


crowded with men, whose looks menaced violence, ana wuose 
Capas, or long cloaks, were said to conceal arms The French 
pamson got under arms, but this day also passed off without 
bloodshed 

On the 2d of May, the streets presented the same gloomy and 


populace 01 


^i^aVpII 


w^»\erv con* 


were cleared with volleysof grape shot and with charges ot ca- 
valry, but it required near tliree or four hours’ hard fighting to 
convince the citizens of Madrid, that they were engaged in an 


A general amnesty was proclaimed, m defiance oi wiuui aluui 

». flip iKastnts «t>ot ttie wliole number of Spa- 
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caused seize upon and execute several large bands of Spaniards, 
made prisoners in the scuffle. They were shot in parties of forty 
or fifty at a time ; and as the inhabitants were compelled to illu- 
minate their houses during that dreadful night, the dead and 
dying might be seen lying on the pavement as clearly as at noon- 
day. These military executions were renewed on the two or 
three following days, probably with more attention to the selec- 
tion of victims, for the insurgents were now condemned by French 
military courts. The number* of citizens thus murdered is said 
to have amounted to two or three hundred at least.^ On the 5th 
Maj*, Murat published a proclamation, relaxing in his severity. 

This crisis had been extremely violent, much more so, perhaps, 
than the French had ever experienced in a similar situation ; but 
it had been encountered with such celerity, and put down with 
such rigour, that Murat may well have thought that the severity 
was sufficient to prevent the recurrence of similar scenes. The- 
citizens of Madrid did not again, indeed, undertake the task of 
fruitless opposition ; but, like a bull stupified by the first blow 
of the axe, suffered their conquerors to follow forth their fatal 
purpose, without resistance, but also without submission. . 

News came now with sufficient speed, and their tenor was such 
as to impress obedience on those ranks, who had rank and title 
to lose. Don Antonio set off for Bayonne ; and on the 7th of May 
arrived, and was promulgated at Madrid, a declaration by the 
old King Charles, nominating Murat Lieutenant-General of the i 
kingdom. The abdication of the son, less expected and more , 
mortifying, was next made public, and a proclamation in his name 
and those of the Infants, Don Carlos and Don Antonio, recom- 
mended the laying aside all spirit of resistance, and an implicit 
obedience to the ii*resistible power of France.^ 

The destined plan of government was then unfolded by Murat [ 
to the Council of Castile, who, first by an adulatory address, ’ 
and then by a deputation of their body despatched personally to 
Bayonne, hailed the expected resuscitation of the Spanish mo- 
narchy as a certain and infallible consequence of the throne being 
possessed by a relation of the great Napoleon. Other bodies of 
consequence were prevailed upon to send similar addresses ; and 
one in the name of the city of Madrid, its streets stiU slippery 

1 “ In the first moment of irritation, Murat ordered all the prisoners to he ' 
tried hy a military commission, which condemned them to death ; but the | 
municipality reprcsentiiiR to him the extreme cruelty of visiting this anpry > 
ebullition of the people with such severity, he forbade any executions on the 
sentence : but forty were shot in the Prado, by direction of General Grouchy, , 
before Murat could cause his orders to be effectually obeyed.” — Napier, vol. [ 

i., p. 2."i. 

- Southey, vol. i., p. 324. 

3 “ Your Imperial Majesty,” said they, “ who foresees all things, and cxe- i 
cutes thcm_ still more swiftly, has chosen for the provisional government of 5 
Spain, a prince educated for the art of government in your own great school. , 
lie Ims succeeded in stilling the boldest storms, by the rnoderation and wisdom i 
of his measures.” • 
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With the blood of its citizens, nas despatched to express the con* 
gratulfltions of the capital * The summons of Murat, as Lieute- 

1 ‘ Hr * I «■ T, - T 1 " f- -I r — 

' I i‘ , ^ . 

II' I I > - I S', 

I' ' .1 ! I I 

I .. 1 I j I' 

of the French armies, m order to give their attendance upon the 

proposed convocation 

Iho news of the insurrection of Madrid, on the 2d ilay, had 
in the meantime communicated itself with the speed of clectncity 
to the most remote provinces of the kingdom , and every where, 
like an alarm*signal, had mspired the most impassioned spirit of 
opposition to t * ~ • 

cned out with 
ment was so 
seemed mac 

vantage, whi w could arise from the suddenness of the event, and 
the unprepared state of the country * 

Tho occupation of Madnd might liave been of more importaaco 
to check and derange the movements of the Spanish nation at 
large, if that capital had home exactly the same relation to the 
kingdom which other metropohscs of Europe usually oceupj to 
theirs, and which Pans, m particular, bears towards France 
But Spam consists of several separate provinces, formerly dis 


call for resistance usually began among the lower class of the 
mhabitants But in such instances as their natural leaders and 
superiors declared themselves frankly for the same cause, the 
insurgents arranged themselves qnietly in the ranks of subordi- 
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nation natural to them, and the measures which the time ren- 
dered necessary were adopted with vigour and unanimity. In • 
other instances, when the persons in possession of the authority 
opposed themselves to the wishes of the people, or gave them 
reason, by tergiversation and affectation of delay, to believe they 
Avere not sincere in the cause of the country, the fui’y of the 
people broke out, and they indulged their vindictive temper by 
the most bloody excesses. At Valencia, in particular, before the 
insurrection could be organised, a wi*etched priest, called Calvo, 
had headed the rabble in the massacre of upwards of two hundred 
French residing Avithin the citj’, Avho AA-ere guiltless of any offence, 
except their being of that countiy. The governor of Cadiz, So- 
lano,^ falling under popular suspicion, AA’as, in like manner, put to 
death ; and similar bloody scenes signalized the breaking out of 
the insurrection in different parts of the Peninsula. 

Yet among these biu’sts of popular fury, there Avere mixed 
great signs of calmness and national sagacity. The arrangements 
made for organising their defence, AA'ere AA-isely adopted. The 
supreme poAver of each district AA-as vested in a Junta, or Select 
Committee, aa’Iio Avere chosen by the people, and in general the 
selection AA’as judiciously made. These bodies Avere necessarily 
independent in their respective governments, but a friendly com- 
munication Avas actively maintained among them, and by com- 
mon consent a deference Avas paid to the- Junta of Seville, the 
largest and richest tOAvn in Spain, after Madrid, and Avhose tem- 
porary governors chanced, generally speaking, to be men of inte- 
grity and talents. 

These provisional Juntas proceeded to act Avith much vigour. 
The rich were called upon for patriotic contributions. The clergy 
Avere requested to send the chm'ch plate to the mint. The poor 
AA'ere enjoined to enter the ranks of the defenders of the countrj’’, 
or to labour on the fortifications AA’hich the defences rendered 
necessary. All these calls AA’ere AA’illingly obeyed. The Spanish 
soldiery, AA’herever situated, turned inA’ariably to the side of the 
country, and the insurrection had not broken out many days, 
Avhen the AA’hole nation assumed a formidable aspect of general 
and permanent resistance. Let us, in the meantime, advert to 
the conduct of Napoleon. 

That crisis, of Avhich Buonaparte had expressed so much ap- 
prehension in his prophetic letter to Murat — the commencement 

' The mob broupht c.onnon asainst liis lionsc, Bliattered the doors, and rushed 
in. Seeing that they Averc bent upon his death, Solano escaped by the roof, 
and took shelter in the bouse of an English merchant, Avhose lady concealed 
him in a secret closet. The mistress of the house, Mrs. Strange,’ in A-.ain en- 
deaA’oured to s.ave him, by the most earnest entreaties, and by interposing be- 
tween him and his merciless assailants. She Avas Avounded iii the arm ; and 
Solano, as he Avas dragged aAvav, bade her farCAA-ell till eternity ! They hauled 
him tow.ards the gallows, that his death might bo ignominious ; others Avere too 
ferocious to A’,ait for this— they cut and stabbed him, Avhile he resigned him- 
self Avith comjiosurc and dignity to his fate. — See NEX-LEnro, Mem., tom. iii., 
and Gann’s Travels, p. 47. 
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of tliat ^ar, which was to be bo long m arriving at a clo'e — had 
taken place in the btreets of Madnd on the second of May , and 
the slaughfer of the inliabitants, witli tfie subsequent executions 
by the orders of Alurat, had given the signal for the popular fer 
mentation throughont Spam, which soon attained the extent we 
have just described 

The news* arrived at Bayonne on the very day on which the 
temblo scene took place between tlie Queen and her son , and 
the knowledge that blood had been spilled, became an additional 
reason for urging Ferdinand to authenticate the cession which 
r»apoleon had previously received from the hand of the weak 
old king To force forward the transaction without a moment’s 
delaj , to acquire a right such as he could instantly make use 
of as a pretext to employ his superior force and disciplined armj, 
became now a matter of the last importance , and Cevallos avers, 
that, m order to overcome Ferdinands repugnance, Napoleon 
used language of the most violent kind, commanding his captive 
to choose betwixt death and acquiescence in Jus pleasure The 
French Emperor succeeded in this point, as we have already 
shown, and he now proceeded to the execution of his ultimate 
purpose, without conaescending to notice that tJie people of Spain 
were n party concerned m this change of rulers, and that they 
were in arms m all her provinces for the purpose of opposing it 

To the French public, tlie insurrection of Madrid was desenbed 
as a mere popular explosion, although, perhaps for the purpose of 
stnking terror, die numbers of the Spanish who fell were ex 
aggerated from a few hundreds to “ some thou'ands of the worst 
disposed wretches of the capital,”’ whose destruction was stated 
to be matter of joy and congratulation to all good citizens On 
the yet more formidable insnrrections through Spam in general, 
the ^lofuteur observed an absolute silence It appeared as if the 
French troops had been e»ery where received by the Spanish 
people as liberators , and as jf the proud nation, which possessed 
80 many ages of fame, was wailing her doom from the pleasure 
of the French Emperor, with the samu passive spirit exJiibited 
by the humble republics of Venice or Genoa 

Buonaparte proceeded on the same plan of disguise, and seemed 
himself not to notice those signs of general resistance winch lie 
tool care to conceal from the public. Ve have already men 
tinned the proceedings of tlie Assembly of Notables, whom he 
affected to consider as the rqiresentatives of the Spanish nation. 
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Iliough Evmimoncd by a foi'cign princCj meeting within a foreign 
land, and possessing no powers of delegation enabling them, under 
any legal form, to dispose of the riglits of the meanest hamlet in 
Spain. Joseph, who arrived at Bayonne on the fifth of June, 
was recognised by these obscrjnious personages ; I’eccived their 
homage; agreed to guarantee their new constitution, and pro- 
mised happiness to Spain, while he only alluded to the existence 
of discontents in that kingdom, by expressing his intention to re- 
main ignorant of the particulars of .such ejdiemcral disturb.ances.’ 

At length Napoleon, who had convoked this compliant body, 
thought proper to give them audience before their return to their 
own country. It is said he was tired of a farce to which few 
were disposed to give any weight or consequence. At least ho 
was so much embarrassed by a consciousness of the wide distinc- 
tion between the real condition in which he was placed, and that 
which he was desirous of being thought to hold, that he lost, on 
this occasion, his usual presence of mind ; was embarrassed in 
his manner ; repeated from time to time jdirases which had nei- 
ther meaning nor propriety ; and took a brief adieu of his asto- 
nished audience, who were surprised to sec how much the con- 
sciousness of the evil part ho was acting had confused his usual 
audacity of assertion, and checked the fluency of his general style 
of elocution.''^ 

The brothers then parted, and Joseph ])reparcd to accomplish 
the destinies shaped out for him by his brother, while Napoleon 
returned to the capital of his augmented emjjiro. The former did 
not travel fast or far, although the 31oniieitr$ announced nothing 
save the general joy testified by the Spaniards at his reception, 
and the serenades performed by the natives on their guitars from 
night till morning under the windows of their new sovereign. The 
sounds by which he was in reality surrounded, were of a sterner 
and more warlike character. The tidings of insurrection, imper- 
fectly heard and reluctantly listened to, on the northern side of 
the Pyi’enees, were renewed with astounding and overpowering 
reiteration, as the intrusive King approached the scene of his 
proposed usurpation. He was in the condition of the huntsman, 
who, expecting that the tiger is at his mercy, and secured in the 
toils, has the unpleasing surprise of finding him free, and irri- 
tated to frenzy. It was judged proper, as Joseph possessed no )- 
talents of a military order, that he should remain at Vittoria until ( 
the measures adopted by his brother’s generals might seem-e him | 
a free and safe road to the capital. It is singular, that the fron- j 
tier town which thus saw his early hesitation at entering upon ! 
his undertaking, was also witness to its disgraceful conclusion, j 
by the final defeat which he received there in 1813.® ; 

’ Southey, vol. i., p. 403. 1 

- Southey, vol. i., p. 433. , 

a “ From Vittoria, Joseph sent abroad a proclamation : ‘ I come among you,' ■, 
he said, ‘ with the utmost confidence, surrounded by estimable men, who have 1 
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No doubts or forebodings attended the return of Napoleon to 
Pam Thecjcs of the French siere too much dazzled by the 
splendid acquisition to the Great Empire, winch was supposed to 
have been secured by the measures talven at Bayonne, to jiemnt 
them to examine the basis of violence and injustice on which it 
was to be founded Tiie union of France and Spain under kmdred 
monarclis, had been long accounted the masterpiece of Louis 
XIV ’s policy, and the French now saw it, to outnard appear 
ance, on the point of accomplishment, at the simple wish of the 
wonderful man, who liad erected France into the Mistress of the 
World, and whose vigour m formmg plans for her 'vet augmenting 
grandeur, was onlj equalled by the celerity with which they were 
came 1 into execution 

Buonaparte had indeed availed himself to the utmost of that 


inconsistent with honour and integrity These unfavourable parts 
of the picture lie kept m shade, while, as an artful picture-dealer, 
he threw the full lightson those which announced the augmented 


lie ajpuiauce oi uiiubUit suLievs, iiu\eii«.i, uau i u.>uu 
effect upon the multitude In his return through Pau Tliou 
louse, Slontauban, and the other towns in that district, tlie Em 
peror was received with the honoura due to a demi god Their 
antique and gloomy streets were arched over with laurels, and 
strei ed with flowers, the external walls of their houses were 
covered with tapestry, rich hangings, and splendid paintings , 
the population crowded to meet the Emperor, and the may ors, or 


not concealed from tou anyth newhkdi they bet eved to be taeful foryonrln 
tercsts B1 nd paiJ on* decei falT ce4,aD<l(heintr snesoFth^ecommonen^emT 
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ful to the Bourhon cause, seemed to join in the general feeling 
of the period ; and the population of these countries rushed to 
congratulate him, who had with a strong hand plucked from 
the throne the last reigning branch of that illustrious house. The 
gods, says a heathen poet, frequently punish the folly of mortals 
by granting their omi ill-chosen wishes. ' In the present case, 
they who rejoiced in the seeming acquisition of Spain to the 
French empire, could not foresee that it was to cost the lives 
of a million of Frenchmen ; and he who received their congra- 
tulations was totally unaware, that he had been digging under his 
own feet the mine by which he was finally to be destroyed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Plans of Defence of the S 2 yanish Juntas — defeated by the ardour 
of the Insurrectionary Armies — Cruelty of the French Troojys, 
and Ijireteracy of the Spaniards — Successes of the Invaders — 
Defeat of Mio Secco — Exidtation of Napoleon — Joseph enters 
31ad,ridi—IIis reception — Duhesme compelled to retreat to Bar- 
celona, and 3Ioncey from before Valencia — Defeat of Dupont 
by Castanos at Baylen — His Army surrenders Prisoners of 
War — Effects of this Victory and Capitidation — Unreasonable 
Exjjectations of the British Public — Joseph leaves Sladrid, and 
retires to Vittoria — Defence of Zaragossa. 

SuREOUNDED by insurrection, as we have stated them to be, 
the French generals who had entered Spain entertained no fear 
but that the experience of their superioi’ity in military skill and 
discipline, would soon teach the Spaniards the folly of their un- 
availing resistance. The invading armies were no longer com- ■ 
manded by Murat,^ who had returned to France, to proceed from , 
thence to take possession of the throne of Naples, vacant by ; 
the promotion of Joseph, as in earlier life he might have at- 1 
tained a higher step of military rank, in consequence of regi- , 
mental succession. Savary, who had, as we have seen, a princi- I 
]]al share in directing Ferdinand’s mind towards the fatal journey f 
to Bayonne, remained in command at Madrid,* and endeavom’ed, j 

> Before Murat had -well recovered from a severe attaek of the Madrid cholic \ 
an intermittent fever supervened, and when that was removed, he was ordered 
by Ills physicians to the warm baths of Bareges. 

2 As some person was immediately wanted to supply the ])lace of the Grand \ 
Duke of Berg, he directed me to proceed to Madrid, where J found myself in / 
a more extraordinary situation than any general officer had ever been placed i 
in. Jily mi.«!sion was for the purpose of perusing all the reports addressed to 
the Grand Duke of Berg, to return answers, and issue orders in every case of \ 
emergency ; hut I was not to affix my signature to any paper ; every thing was 
to be done in the name of General Bclliard, in his capacity of chief of the staff \ 
of the army. The Emperor adopted this course, because he intended to send > 
the new King forward in a very short time; and felt it to be unnecessary to 
make any alterations until the King’s arrival at Madrid, when I was to be le- 1 
caHed.’'--SAVAiiY, tom. ii., p. 250. 
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by *1 general sjstem ofMgoitrasefrortin \arioug (lireCtion«,to put 
an end to the insurrection, which hid now become general where 
ever tlie Trench did not po<!se<!S such preponderating armed 
force, as rendered opposition impossible AV e can but hmt at 
the character which the war assumed eten at the outset, and 


niuituiuta 01 various kinds which their country presents to an 
army of invaders —to operate upon the flanks, the rear, and the 
communications of the French — and to engage the enemj m a 
war of posts, m which courage ind natural instinct bring the 
nativ e sliarpshooter more upon a lewd with the trained and prac 
tised soldier, than the professors of military tactics arc at all 
times willing to admit But although this plan was excellently 
laid down, and in part adhered to, in which case it seldom failed 
to prove successful, jet on many occasions it became impossible 
for the Spanisli leaders to avoid more general actions, in wluch 
defeat and loss were u«ua 1 ]j inevitable Tlie character of the in 
surroctwuaiy armies, or rather of the Tnasscs of anfted cituens 
60 called, led to many fatal errors of this kind Thej "eie confi 
dent in their own numbers and courage, in proportion to their 
Ignorance of the supcnonly which discipline, the possession of 
cavalrj and artillery, and tlie power of executing coiflbined and 
umted movement®, must alwajs bestow upon regular forces 
They were also impatient of the miseries necessanlj brought 
upon the country by a protracted and sjstematic war of mere 
defence, and not less unwilling to bear the continued privations 
to which they themselves were exposed On some occasions, op 
position on the part of Ibeir officers to their demand of being led 
against the enemj, to pot an end, as they hoped, to the war, by 
one brave blow, was construed into cowardice or treachery , and 
falling under the suspicion of either, was a virtual sentence of 
death to the suspected person Soaictimes, also, these insurrcc 
tionary bodies were forced to a general action, which thej would 
w illingly liav e av oided, eitlier bj want of prov isions, w *th w Inch 


French were subjected to mditarj execution, and the vilhges 
where they had met with opposition were delivered up to tie 
licentious fury of the soldier, who spared neither sex nor age. 
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The French perhaps I’emembered, that some such instances of 
sanguinary severity, in the commencement of the Italian cam- 
paigns, had compelled the insurgents of Lombardy to lay down 
their arms, and secured the advantages which Napoleon had 
gained by the defeat of the Austrian forces. But in Spain the 
result was extremely different. Every atrocity of this kind was 
a new injury to be avenged, and was resented as such by a nation 
at no time remarkable for forgiveness of wrongs. The sick, the 
wounded, the numerous stragglers of the French army, were, 
when they fell into the hands of the Spaniards, which frequently 
happened, treated with the utmost barbarity ; and this retalia- 
tion hardening the heart, and inflaming the passions of either 
party as they suffered by it in tm-n, the war assumed a savage, 
bloody, and atrocious character, which seemed to have for its 
object not the subjection, but the extermination of the van- 
quished. 

The character of the country, very unfavourable to the French 
mode of supporting their troops at the ex])ense of the districts 
through which they marched, added to the inveteracy of the 
struggle. Some parts of Spain are no doubt extremely fertile, 
but there are also immense tracts of barren plains, or unproduc- 
tive mountains, which afford but a scanty support to the inhabit- 
ants themselves, and are totally inadequate to supply the addi- 
tional wants of an invading ai’iny. In such districts the Marcm 
ders, to be successful in their task of collecting provisions, had to 
sweep a large tract of country on each side of the line of march 
— an operation the more difBeult and dangerous, that though the 
principal high-roads through Spain are remarkably good, yet the 
lateral communications connecting them with the countries which 
they traverse are of the worst possible description, and equally 
susceptible of being defended by posts, protected by ambuscades, 
or altogether broken up, and rendered impervious to an invader. 
Hence it was long since said by Henry IV., that if a general in- 
vaded Spain with a small army, he must be defeated — if with a 
large one, he must be starved ; and the gigantic undertaking of 
Buonaparte appeared by no means unlikely to fail, either from 
the one or the other reason. 

At the first movement of the French columns into the pro- 
vinces which were in insurrection, victory seemed every where ,> 
to follow the invadei-s. Lefebvre Desnouettes defeated the Spa- ? 
niards in Arragon on the 3th of June ; General Bessieres beat 
the insurgents in many partial actions in the same month, kept 
Navarre and Biscay in subjection, and overawed the insurgents 
in Old Castile. These, however, were but petty advantages, com- 
pared to that which he obtained, in a pitched battle, over two 
united armies of the Spaniards, consisting of the forces of Castile • 
and Leon, joined to those of Galicia. 

The first of these armies was commanded by Cuesta, de- 
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scribed, by Southey,' as a brarc old man, energetic, hastj, and 
headstrong, m whose resolute, nntractable, and decided temper, 
the elements of tlic Spanish character were strongly marked 
Ills army was full of zeal, Imt in other respects in such a state 
of insubordination, that they had recently murdered one of the 
general officers against whom they liarboured some rashly adopt 
ed suspicions of treachery The Galician army was m the same 
disorderly condition and they also had publicly torn to pieces 


mg the event of a battle, moved probably by the difficulty of 


y 1 

del Rio Seco, where, on the 14th July, the combined armies of 
Galicia and CastUe received the most cahmitous defeat which 
the Spamards liad yet sustained The patriots fought most 
hrasely, and it was said more tlian twenty thousand slain were 
buried on tlie Held of battle 

/ Napoleon received Hie news of this victory with exultation 
‘ It IS, he said, « the battle of VillaViciosa Bes* eres 1 as put 
the crown on Joseph ahead The Spaniards,’ ho added, ‘liaie 
now porl aps fifteen thousand men left, with some old blockhead at 
their head —the resistance of tlie Peninsula IS ended * In fict 
the victory of Modms del Rio Scco made tlie way open for Jo 
sepli to advance from Vittona to Madrid where he arrived with 
out molestation lie entered the capital in state, but 
“ ^ without receiving any popular greetings, save what the 
municipal authorities found themselves compelled to offer Tht 
money which was scattered amongst tlie populace was picked up 

• History of the Penimnlar^ar vol ■ p 453 


^ Souther ifl 1 - p 48! bap er toI i p 110 
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by the French alone, and by the French alone were the theatres 
filled, which had been thrown open to the public in honour of 
their new prince.^ 

In the meantime, however, the advantages obtained by Bes- 
sieres in Castile seemed fast in the course of being outbalanced 
by the losses which the French sustained in the other provinces. 
Duhesme, with those troops which had so treacherously pos- 
sessed themselves of Barcelona and Figueras, seems, at the out- 
set, to have entertained little doubt of being able not only to 
maintain himself in Catalonia, but even to send troops to assist j 
in the subjugation of Valencia and Arragon. But the Catalonians 
are, and have always been, a -wai’llke people, addicted to the use 
of the gun, and naturally disposed, like the Tyrolese, to act as 
sharp-shooters. Undismayed by several pai’tial losses, they made 
good the strong mountain-pass of Bruch and other defiles, and, 
after various actions, compelled the French general to retreat 
towards Barcelona, with a loss both of men and character 

An expedition undertaken by Marshal Moncey against Valencia, - 
was marked with deeper disaster. He obtained successes, indeed, 
over the insurgents as he advanced towards the city ; but when 
he ventured an attack on the place itself, in hopes of carrying it 
by a sudden effort, he was opposed by all the energy of a general • 
popular defence. The citizens rushed to man the walls — ^the 
monks, with a sword in one hand, and a crucifix in the other, 
encouraged them to fight in the name of God and their King — 
the very women mingled in the combat, bringing ammunition 
and refreshments to the combatants.® Every attempt to pene- ^ 
trate into the city was found unavailing ; and Moncey, disappointed ’ 
of meeting with the reinforcements which Duhesme was to have 
despatched hun from Barcelona, was obliged to abandon his en- 
terprise, and to retreat, not without being severely harassed, 
towards the main French army, which occupied Old and New 
Castile."* 

It was not common in Napoleon’s wars for his troops and gene- 
rals to be thus disconcerted, foiled, and obliged to abandon a pur- 
pose which they had adopted. But a worse and more decisive 
fate was to attend the division of Dupont, than the disappoint- 
ments and losses which Duhesme had experienced in Catalonia, 
and Moncey before Valencia. 


J “ Kin" Joseph made his entry into Madrid at four in the afternoon, with j 
no other escort than the Emperor’s guard. Although his suite was numerous, \ 
lie was .accoinpauicd hy no other Spaniard than the Captain-general of Navarro ; 
t\\e ministers and deputies who had left Bayonne in his train had already de- 
serted him. The inhabitants manifested some degree of curiosity, and even , 
gave some signs of approbation ; public decorum, however, was not in the least ; 
mterru])ted. S avaky, tom. ii., p. 2/6. 

- Napier, vol. i., p. 75 . 

•t Southey, vol. i., p. 470; N.apicr, vol. i., p. 04. 

•t Moncey could hardly have expected to succeed against the town of Valen- • 
cm; for. to use N.apoleon’s words, “ a city, with eighty thousand inhabitants, 
bamcadoed streets, and artillery placed at the gates, cannot be taken h’j the ■ 
rci?/nr."— NAPicn, vol. i., p. <>1). 
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. So early as Murat's first occupation of Madrid, ho had des- 
\ patched Dupont, an officer of high reputation, towards Cadiz, of 
which lie named lum governor This attempt to secure tliat 
' important city, and protect the French fleet which lay in its 
harbours, seems to have been judged bj Napoleon premature, 
probably because he was desirous to leave the passage open foi 
Charles IV to liavc made liis escape from Cadiz to South Ame 
nca, in case lie should so determine Dupont's march, therefore, 
was countermanded, and he remained sfationarj at Toledo, until 
the disposition of the Andalusians, and of the mhabitants of Cadiz, 
showing Itself utterly luunical to the French, he once mere re 
ceived orders to advance at all risks, and secure tint important 
seaport, with the French squadron winch was lying there The 
French general moved fonvard accordinglj, traversed the cliam 
of wild mountains called Siern ftlorena, which tlie tale of Cer 
vantes lias rendered classical, forced the passage of the river Gua 
dalquiver at the bndge of Alcolea, advanced to, and subdued, the 
ancient town of Cordoba • 

, Dupont bad thus reached the frontiers of Andalusia , but the 
I fate of Cadiz was already decided That rich commercial city 
Itad embraced tlie patriotic cause, and the Fiench squadron was 
in the hands of the Spaniards , Seville was in complete insurrec 
, tton, and its Junta, the most active in the kingdom of Spam, 
were organising large forces, and adding them daily to a regular 
body of ten thouand men, under General Costanos, which had 
occupied the camp of St Roeque, near Gibraltar 

If Dupont had ventured ouwai^ ui tho state m which matters 
were, he would have rushed on too unequal odds On the other 
hand. Ins situation at Cordoba, and in the neighbourhood, was 
])recarious He was divided from the mam French army by the 
Sierra Morena, the passes of which weie infested, and might 
almost be said to be occupied, by the insurgent mountaineers , 
and he was exposed to be attacked by the Andalusian arm\, so 
soon as their general might think them adequate to the task 
Dupont soheited reinforcements, therefore, as well from Portugal 
as Irom the French army in tlieCastilra, such reinforcements 
being absolutely uecessvry, not merely to his advancing into 
Andalusia, but to his keeping bis ground, or even effecting a safe 


I 

gades, under Generals Vedel and Gobert, joined Dupont from 
I Castile, after expenenemg somo loss of rather an ominous cha 
racier, for it could neither be returned nor avenged, from tho 
.irmed pcafantry tlx Sierra 

These reinforcements augmented Dupont's division to twenty 


Sarary tom >i,p Sai Naper, vol I p 110 
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thousand men, a foi’ce which was thought adeq[uate to strike a 
decisive blow in Andalusia, providing Castanos could be brought 
to hazard a general action. Dupont accordingly put himself in 
motion, occupied Baylen and La Cai’olina in Andalusia, and took 
by storm the old Moorish town of Jaen. The sagacious old Spa- 
nish general had, in the meantime, been bringing his new levies 
into order, and the French, after they had possessed themselves 
of Jaen, were surprised to find themselves attacked there with 
great vigour and by superior forces, which compelled them, after 
a terrible resistance, to evacuate the place and retire to Baylen. ^ 
From thence, Dupont wrote despatches to Savary at Madrid, : 
stating the difficulties of his situation. His men, he said, had no ' 
supplies of bread, save from the com which they reaped, grinded, ; 
and baked wth their own hands — the peasants, who were wont i 
to perform the country labour, had left their harvest-work to take ; 
up ai’ras — the insurgents were becoming daily more audacious — ■ ' 
they were assuming the offensive, and strong reinforcements were 
necessary to enable him either to maintain his ground, or do any 
thing considerable to annoy the enemy. These despatches fell 
.into the hands of Castanos, who acted upon the information they 
afforded. 

On the IGth July, two large divisions of the Spaniards attacked 
the French on different points, and, dislodging them from Baylen, 
di’ove them back on Menjibar ; while Castanos, at the head of a | 
large foi’ce, overawed Dupont, and prevented his moving to the 1 
assistance of his generals of brigade, one of whom, Gobert, was \ 
killed in the action. On the night of the 18th, another battle | 
commenced, by an attempt on the part of the French to recover 
Baylen. The troops on both sides fought desperately, but the ; 
Spaniards, conscious that succours were at no great distance, ; 
made good their defence of the ■village. The action continued the 
gre.atcr p.art of the day, when, after an honourable attempt to j 
redeem the victory, by a desperate charge at the head of all his j 
forces, Dupont found himself defeated on all points, and so en- ; 
closed bj' the superior force of the Spaniards, as rendered his ' 
retreat impossible. He h.ad no resource except capitulation. He 
was compelled to suri’ender himself, and the troops under liis 
immediate comm.and, prisoners of war. But, for the division of 
Vcdel, which had not been 'engaged, and was less hard pressed 
than the other, it was stipulated that they should be sent back to 
France in Spanish vessels. This part of tlie convention of Baylen 
was aftcrwai’ds broken by the Spaniards, and the whole of the 
French army were detained close prisoners. They wore led to 
this act of bad faith, partly by an opinion that the French gene- 
rals had been too cunning for Castanos in the conditions they 
obt.ained — paitly from the false idea, that the perfidy with wliicli 
they had acted tow.ards Spain, dispensed with the obligations of 
keeping terms with them — and partly at the instigation of klorla, 
the successor of the unlmppy Solano, who scrupled not to re- 

VOL. III. u 
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commend to Ins countrymen that sacrifice of honour to interest, 
which ho himself afterwards practised, in abandoning the cause 
of Ins country for that of the intrusiire Kmg * 

The battle and Bubsequent capitulation of Baylen, was in itself 
a > ery great disaster, the most important which had befallen the 
French arms since the star of Buonaparte arose — ihefitrcce Can 
dina, as he himself called it, of lus militaiy history More than 
three thousand Frcndimen had been lost in the action — seventeen 
thousand had surrendered themselves,* — Andalusia, the richest 
partof Spam, was fieed from the French armies — and the wealthy 
cities of Seville and Cadiz had leisure to employ a numeious force 


! than that of Augustus The latter l<»t only soldiers, whose loss 
' might be supplied, but the battle of Bavlen dissolved that idea 
of invincibility attached to Napoleon and fiis fortunes, which, hko 
a talisman, had so often palsied the councils and disabled the 
ertions of his enemies who felt, id opposing him, os if they were 
predestined nctims, struggling agaui‘<t the dark current of Bev 
tiny itself The whole mystery, too, and obscurity, in which 


folds of a torpid mist, and showed to all Europe, what Napoleon 
most desired to conceal — that he was engaged m a national con 
filet of a kind so doubtful, that it had commenced by a very great 
loss on the side of France, and Uiat he was thus engaged purely 
by his own unprincipled ambition That lus armies could be dc 
feated, and brought to the necessity of surrendering, was now 
evident to Spam and to Europe The former gathered courage 
to persist in an undertaking so hopefully begun, while nations, 
now under the French domination caught hope for themselves 


*i I *rvr‘T-' 

III if ■ 1 f', ! 

vice, and excess of presumption and confidence in their own vn 


1 Southey to) I p t97 Nap er vol I p 13^ 

9 Dupont surrenflerea an eflectiTe force of J1 000 Infintrr fortr p cerv nf 
cannon andSl lUcaraliT in abort afnll third of the French lorcn in sjioin- 
— Savaby tom u., p Sfd. 
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lour ; useful, perhaps, so far as it gives animation in the moment 
of battle, but most hazardous when it occasions inattention to the 
previous precautions which are always necessary to secure victory, 
and which are so often neglected in the Spanish armiesd In 
short, while the success at Baylen induced the Spaniards to reject 
the advice of experience and skill, when to follow it might have 
seemed to entertain a doubt of the fortunes of Spain, it encouraged 
also the most unreasonable expectations in the other countries 
of Europe, and especially in Great Britain, where men’s wishes 
in a favourite cause are so easily converted into hopes. With- 
out observing the various concurrences of circumstances which 
had contributed to the victory of Baylen, they considered it as 
a scene which might easily be repeated elsewhere, whenever the 
Spaniards should display the same energy ; and thus, because the 
pati'iots had achieved one great and difficult task, they expected 
from them on all occasions, not miracles onlj’, but sometimes even 
impossibilities. When these unreasonable expectations were found 
groundless, tbe politicians who had entertained them were so 
much chagrined and disappointed, that, hurrying into the opposite 
extreme, they became doubtful either of the zeal of the Spanish 
nation in the cause for which they were fighting, or their power 
of maintaining an effectual resistance. And thus, to use the scrip- 
tural phrase, the love of many waxed cold, and men of a despond- 
ing spirit were inclined to wish the aid of Britain withdrawn from 
a contest which they regarded as hopeless, and that those supplies 
should be discontinued, on which its maintenance in a great mea- 
sure depended. 

The event of Baylen was not known at Madrid till eight or tea , 
days after it had taken place ; but when it arrived, Joseph Buo- (' 
naparte, the intrusive King, plainly saw that the capital was no j 
longer a safe residence for him, and prepared for his retreat. He 1 
generously gave leave to the individuals composing his adminis- j 
tration, either to follow his fortunas, or take the national side, if \ 
they preferred it and leaving Madrid, (3d July,) again retired 
to Vittoi’ia, where, secured by a French gniTison, and at no great ■ 
distance from the frontier, he might in safety abide the events of 
the war. 

Another memoi-able achievement of the Spanish conflict, which 
served perhaps better than even the victory of Baylen, to evince 


' “Tlieiaornl ctTcct of the h.Wllc of n.wlen iv.os .>;nrprisinR ; it vas one of f 
Ihovc minor went', ■wliicli, insignificant in themselves, are the c.anse of great ; 
chai\gcs in the afiairs of nations. Opening as it tvere a new crater for the Spa- 
nisli tire, tlie glorr of past .ages seemed to be renewed, every man conceived j 

himself a seemul Ciil, and perceived in the surrender of Dupont, not the de- I 

jiverance of Sjiam, Init tlic immediate conrjncst of Trance. ‘ We .are much \ 
obliged to oiir good friends, the English.’ w:ls a common plirasc nmong them. ; 
wiu-n tmnverMng with tlic officers of Sir Jolm Monro’s armv ; * we thank tlicm 
for tlu'ir g^d-wiil, and we shall li.avc the p!e.a>.urc of escorting them througli ' 
Viance to Calms.’ lids alisnrd confidence might have led to ggeat tilings, if 
jt had liccn supported by wiMiom, aclisitv, or valour ; lint it was a ‘ voice, and 
iiotliing more.’ ’ — N.eetr.p, vol. i., p. l:u.' 

- De I’jxidi, Memoire Jlist. snr ia Kev. dc TEspngne, p. Ifii?. 
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tlie character of the resistance offered to the French, ii'as the 


occupjmg the capital of the province But there never i>as on 


fenders — those who survived willingly performed the duty of the 
absent It nas ni vain that the large convent of S.mta Engracia, 
' Napier toI i. p 6 j 
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falling into the hands of the besiegers, enabled them to push their 
f)osts into the town itself. The French general announced this 
success in a celebrated summons : — “ Scinckt Ett(jracia — Capitu- 
lation !” — “ ZarapoPsa — ?r«r (o the knlfc^s blade/’ • was the cciually 
laconic answer’. The threat was made good — the citizens fought 
from street to street, from house to house, from chamher to 
chamber — the contending parties often occupied different apart- 
ments of the same house — the passages which connected tliem 
were choked with dead. After this hoiTid contest had continued 
for several weeks, the gallant defence of Zaragossa excited at 
once the courage and sympathy of those who shared the senti- 
ments of its heroic garrison and citizens, and a considerable I’ciit- 
forcement was thrown into the place in the beginning of August.- 
After this the citizens began to gain ground in all their skirmishes 
with the invaders ; the news of Dupont’s surrender became pub- 
licly known, and Lcfeb\Te, on the 13th of August, judged it most 
prudent to evacuate the quarter of the city which he possessed. 
He blew up the church of Santa Engracia, and set fire to several 
of the houses which he had gained, and finally retreated from 
the city which had so valiantly resisted his arms.^ 

The spirit of indomitable com’age which the Spaniards mani- 
fested on this occasion, has perhaps no equal in history, excepting 
the defence of Numantium by their ancestors. It served, oven 
more than the victory of Baylen, to c.xtend hope and confidence 
in the patriotic cause ; and the country which had produced such 
men as Palafox and his followers, was, with much show of pro- 
bability, declared unconquerable. 

It is now necessary to trace the effects which this important 
revolution produced, as well in England, as in the Portuguese 
part of the Penhisula. 


1 “ Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ' 

They fight for freedom who were never free ; 

A kingless people for a nerveless state, 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee,' 

True to the veriest slaves of treachery : 

Fond of a land which pave them nought but life. 

Pride points the path that leads to liberty ; 

Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 

War, war is still the cry, ‘ fyar even to the knife 

Chililc Harold, c. i., st. 80. 

- “Just before theday closed, Don Francisco Palafox, the general’s brother, 
entered the city with a convoy of arms and ammunition, and reinforcement of 
three thousand men.’’— Southey, vol. ii., p. 20. 

““s and revolting spectacle was exhibited during the action ; the 
public hospital being taken and fired, the madmen confined there issued forth 
amoim the com'batants, “ ' ’ • .tnd moping, according to 

the character of their d mixed their unmeaning 

ones with the shouts of vol. i., p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Zeal of Britain mth retjard to the Spanish druggie — It ts resdted 
tosendanUrpeditiontoPortuoal — B{lro*peetofvhat had passed 
tn that Country — Portuguese A*'’em(dg of NotalUs summoned to 
Bayonne — Iheir Singular Audience of Buonaparte — Effects of 
the Spanish Success on Portugal — Sir Arthur ^\elleslev — His 
Character as « General — Besfatched at the head of the Expedi 
tion to Portugal — Atlaels and defeats the French at Bon^a — 
Bittle anrf Victory of Vtmetro — Sir Harry Burrard heale 
assumes the command, and fru*trates the re*ulh proposed ly Sir 
Arthur II elledey Jrom the Battle — Sir Harry Burrard is tvjer- 
sedcd by Sir Hew Dalrymple — Contention of Cintra — Its Dn~ 
} opularity in England — A Court of Inquiry is held 


Bttrrmg and geaeroui At no time »as tins um on of Bontiment 
more universally felt and expressed, than ivlien the ne\is became 
general tlirough Britain tint the Spanish nation, the victim of 
an unnaralleted process of treachery, had resolved to break 
througii the toils by which Uiey were enclosed, and\indieatotlieir 
national independence at the hazard of their lives. “ The war,” 
says the elegant Kistonan,’ to whoso labours wc are so much in 
debted m tins part of our subject, “ asBumed a higher and holier 
character, and men looked to the issue with faith as w ell as hope ” 
Both these were the brighter that they seemed to have arisen out 
of the midnight of scepticism, concerning the existence of public 
spirit m Spam 


■ Soathej t Histnrr of the Pentnsnlar War vot I p 444 
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counh’y listened to the manly declaration of i\lr. Canning,’ in 
which, disclaiming the false and petty policy wliich made an 
especial object of what were called peculiarly British interests, 
he pledged himself, and the Administi-ation to which he belonged, 
for pursuing such measures ns might ensure Spanish .success, 
because it was that which, considering the cause in which she 
was embai'kcd, coinju'chcnded the cs.sential interest not of England 
only, but of the world. The resolution to support Spain through 
the struggle, founded as it was on this broad and generous h.a.sis, 
met the universal appi’obation of the country. 

It remained only to inquire in what .shape the succour.s of 
Biitain should be invested, in order to render them most advan- 
tageous to the cause of Sp.anish independence. Most .Spaniards 
seemed to concur with. the deputies, who had been hastily de.s- 
patched to England by the Junta of the Asturias, in declining 
the assistance of an auxiliary army ; “ of men,” they said, “ Spain 
had more than enough.” Ai'ms, ammunition, and clothing, \vere 
sent, therefoi’c, with a liberal and unsparing profusion, and mili- 
tary officers of shill and experience were dc.spatched, to assist 
where their services could be useful to the insurgents. The war 
with Spain was declared at an end, and the Spanish ])risonerj~, 
freed from confinement, clothed, and regaled at the cxjienso of 
the English, wore retunied to their country in a sort of triumph.’* 
The conduct of the Spani.ards in declining the aid of British 
troops, partly perhaps arose out of that overweening confidence 
nhich has been elsewhere noted as their great national foible, 
and might be partly justified by the difficulty of combining the 
operations of a body of native insurgents ^Yith regular forces, con- 
sisting of foreigners, professing a different religion, and speaking 
another language. These objections, however, did not apply witli 
the same force to Portugal, where the subjected state of the 
country did not permit their national pride, though not inferior 
to that of the Spaniards, to assume so high a tone ; and where, 
from long alliance, the English, in despite of their being foreign- 
ers and heretics, were over regarded with favour. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to send an expedition, consisting of a considerable 
body of troops, to assist in the emancipation of Portugal, an ope- 
ration for which the progress of the Spanish insurrection rendered 
the lime favourable. 

We left Portugal under the provisional command of General 
Junot, described by Napoleon himself as one whose vanity was 
only equalled by his rapacity, and who conducted himself like a 
tyrant over the unre-sisting natives, from whom he levied the 
most intolerable exactions. 

There is no access to know in what manner Napoleon intended 
to dispose of this ancient kingdom. The partition treaty executed 

’ At that time Secretary of State for foreign affairs. 

2 Southey, vol. i., p. 4.51. 
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at Fontambleau, which had been made the pretext of occnj-ping 
Portugal, hat! never been in reality designed to regulate its des- 
tinies, and was neglected on all sid^, as much as if it nev er had 
existed Buonaparte subsecpentl} Ecems to have entertained some 


They met him there, according to the summons, and, although 
their proceedings had no material consequences, jet, as narrated 
by the Abbd de Pradt, who was present on tlie occasion, they 
form too curious an illustration of Buonaparte's mind and man- 
ner to be omitted in this place Having heard with mdifference 
an address pronounced by Uie Count de Lima, an ancient Por- 
tuguese noble, who was President of the deputation, Napoleon 
opened the business in this light and desultory way — “ I hardly 
know what to make of you, gentletnen — it must depend ou the 
events in Spam And then, are vou of consequence sufficient to 
constitute a separate people^ — have you enough of size to do sol 
Your Pnuce has let himself be earned off to the Brazils by tlio 
Enghsli — he has committed a great piece of folly, and lie will 
not be long in repenting of it A prince,” he added, turning 
gaily to the Abb^ de 
withm his charge ” — 
he asked what was th 

same time, his own <. ' 

than three. Sire,” replied the Count — " Ah — I did not know 
that — And Lisbon — are there one hundred and fifty thousand m 
habitants 1” — “ More than double that number. Sire ” — “ Ah — 
I was not aware of that ” 

Proceeding through several questions regarding matters in 
which his uiformation did not seem more accurate, ho at length 
approached the prime subject of (ho conference " TVitit do 
you wish to be, you Portuguese*” he said " Do you desire to 
become Spaniards*” This question, even from Napoleon, roused 
the whole pride of the Portuguese, for it is well known with 
what ill will and jealousy they regard the sister country of the 
Peninsula, against whom they have so long preserved their in- 
dependence The Count do Lima drew up his person to its full 
height, laid his hand on Jm sword, and answered tho insulting 
demand by a loud No, which resounded through tho whole apart 
ment Buonaparte was not offended, but rather amused by this 
trait of national character He broke up the meeting without 
entering farther on the business for which it was summoned to- 
gether, and afterwards told those about his person, that tlie Count 
of Lima had treated him with a superb No He even sliowed 
some personal favour to that spirited nobleman, but pro- 
ceeded no farther in hia correspondence with the Portuguc'^o de- 
puties. The whole scene is ennous, as serving to show how 
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familiar tlic transference of allegiance^ and alienation of sovo- 
reigntj’, was Ijcconio to liis mind, since in tlio case of a Icingdoni 
like Portugal, of some importance were even its ancient renown 
alone regarded, lie could advance to tlic consideration of its fu- 
ture state with such imperfect knowledge of its cireinnstanccs, 
and so much levity both of manner and of purpose. Kingdoms 
had become the cards, which ho shuflled and dealt at his plea- 
sure, with all the indiflcrcncc of a practised gamester. The oc- 
casion he had for the services of the Portuguese assembly of 
Notables passed aw.ay, and the dcpulic.s of whom it had consisted 
were sent to Bourdeaux, where they resided in neglect and po- 
verty until the geneial peace permitted them to return to Por- 
tugal. 

Some hints in Buonaparte’s letter to Murat, formerly quoted, 
might induce one to believe that the crown of the house of Bra- 
ganza was meant to he transferred to his brows;' but he ob- 
tained that of Naples, and the fate of Portugal continued unde- 
termined, when the consequences of the Spanish Revolution 
seemed about to put it beyond the influence of Napoleon. 

A movement so general as the Revolution effected in Spain 
through all her provinces, could not fail to have a sympathetic 
effect on the sister kingdom of Portugal, on whom the French 
yoke pressed so much more severely ; not merely wounding the 
pride, and destroying the independence of the country, but lead- 
ing to the plunder of its resom’ces, and the maltreatment of the 
inhabitants. The spirit which animated the Spaniards soon 
showed itself among the Portuguese. Oporto, the second city 
in the kingdom, after a first attempt at insiUTcction, which the 
French, by aid of the timid local authorities, found themselves 
able to suppress, made a second effort with better success, ex- 
pelled the French from the city and the adjacent country, and 
placed tliemselves imder the command of a provisional junta, 
at the head of whom was the Bishop of Oporto. The kindling fire 
flew right and left in every direction ; and at length, wherever the 
French did not possess a strong and predominating armed force, 
the country was in insurrection against them. This did not pass 
without much bloodshed. The French, under command of Loi- 
son, marched from the frontier fortress of Almeida, to suppress 
the insurrection at Oporto ; but General Sihuera, a Portuguese 
nobleman, who had put himself at the head of the armed popu- 
lation, managed so to harass the enemy’s march, that he was 
compelled^ to abandon his intention, and return to Almeida, 
though his force amounted to four thousand men. At Beja, 
Leiria, Bvora,^ and other places, the discipline of the French 

I “ I will look after your private interests ; give yourself no concern about 
them. Portugal will remain at my disposal. Let no personal project occupy 
you, or influence your conduct ; that would be injurious to my interests, and 
would injure you still more than me.” 

- Loison'^ conduct at Evora was marked by deliberate and sportive cruelty, 
of the most flagitious kind. The convents and churches afforded no asylum. 
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overcame the opposition of the citizens and peasantn ; and, m 
order to strike terror, the bloody hand of military execution vas 
extended against the unfortunate tonus and districts But the 
inixumamty of the victors only served to increase the numbers 
and ferocity of their enemies Men who had seen their liouses 
burned, their vineyards tom up, tbeir females violated, had no 
further use of life save for revenge , and when either number®, 


from the continent, had assumed, with regard to it, the attitude 
of the Giecian hero, who, with bis lancc pointed towards his 
enemy, surveys his armour of proof from head to foot, in liopes 
of discovering some rent or flaw, through which to deal a wound 
Junot justly argued, that the condition of the peninsula, more 
especially of Portog^, was such as to invite a descent on the 

f art of the English In fact, an expedition of ten thousand men 
lad already sailed from Cork, and, what was of more importance 
than if the force had been trebled, it was placed under the 


seen m the Eiut, quahfled Jum to apply them to otlier countries, 
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and to an enemy of a different description. Foi’mida'ble in his 
preparations for battle, and successful in the action itself, he 
was even more distinguished by the alertness and sagacity which 
never rested satisfied with a useless victory, but improved to the 
uttei-most the advantages which he had attained, by his own mas- 
terly dispositions, and the valour of his troops. His mind was 
never entirely engrossed by the passing event, how absorbing so- 
ever its importance ; the past and the future w'ere alike before 
him; and the deductions derived from a consideration of the 
whole, were combined, in all their bearings, with a truth and 
simplicity, which seemed the w'oi-k of intuition, rather than the 
exercise of judgment. In fact, the mind of this singular and dis- 
tinguished man seemed inaccessible to those false and delusive 
views which mislead ordinary thinkers ; his strength of judg- 
ment rejected them, as some soils will not produce noxious 
weeds ; and it might be said of him, that on subjects to which 
he gave his attention, the opinions which he formed, approached, 
])erhaps, as near the perfection of human reason as the fallibility 
of our nature will permit. 

To this prescience of intellect, in itself so rare a q[uality, was 
added a decision, which, when his resolution was once formed, 
enabled Sir Arthur Wellesley to look to the event with a firm- 
ness, inaccessible to all the doubts and vacillations to which minds 
of the highest resolution have been found accessible in arduous 
circumstances, but which are sure to impair the energy, and ex- 
haust the spirits of others. A frame fitted to endure every species 
of fatigue and privation, and capable of supplying the want of re- 
gular repose by hasty and brief slumbers, snatched as occasion 
permitted, together wiUi a power of vision uncommonly acute, 
may be mentioned as tending to complete the qualities of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley for the extraordinary part to which Providence 
had destined him. It may be added, that in precision of thought, 
sagacity of judgment, promptness of decision, and firmness of re- 
solution, there was a considerable resemblance betwixt Napoleon 
and the English General, destined to be his great rival ; and that 
the characters of both seiwe to show that the greatest actions are 
l)orfonned, and the greatest objects attained, not by men who are 
gifted with any rare and singular peculiarities of talent, but by 
those in whom the properties of judgment, firmness, power of 
calculation, and rapidity in execution, which ordinary men pos- 
.“css in an ordinary dcgi-ce, are carried to the highest and most 
uncommon dcgi-co of perfection. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s qualities were well known in India, 
where, in the brilliant camp.aign of Assaye, he defeated the whole 
force of the Mahrattas, and ended triumjdiantly a long and doubt- 
ful war. The following expressions, on his leaving India, occur 
in the familiar letter of an excellent judge of human character, 
and who, it is to bo hoped, lives to take a natui'al and just pride 
in the event of his own prophecy “ You seem,” he wrote to his 
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Em-opein correspondent, “ to be at a loss for generals in Eng 


rest m our domestie councils, lu w hicli, some months aftcru irds, 
ho held an eminent place 

He was selected at this important crisis to go as ambassador 
plenipotentiary to Spam, as one on whose wisdom and experience 
the utmost reliance could be reposed The Marquis was of course 
well aetjuainted witli Sir Arthurs talents , and, conscious that in 
urging his brother s pretensions to high emplo^cnt in his 


measure, to euiuuate irom miuseii as in« iieuu 

The army and the public had become acquainted with Sir 
Arthur s merits during the brief campaign of Copenhagen— his 
name already inspired hope and confidence luto the country 
and when the brother of the Marquis Wellesley received the 
command of the expedition destined for the peninsula none hinted 
that the selection had been made from undue partiality , and sub 
sequent events soon taught the nation, not only that tho conh 
dence, so far as reposed la Sir Arthur Wellesley, was perfectly 
just, bat that it ought, m wisdom, to have beeu much mon. ab 
solute 

Under these auspices tlie expedition set sad for the peninsula 


intelligence, that Sir Arthur s army was to be rcinfoiwsl inimc 
d ately witli fifteen thousand men, an I that Sir Hew Dalryraplo 
was to command in chief This ofheer was governor of Gibraltar, 
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and, during the Spanish insurrection, had acted both with nnsdom 
and energy in assisting, advising, and encouraging the patriots ; 
but it is doing’him no injiu'y to say, that he does not appear to 
have had the uncommon combination of talents, both military 
and political, which, in the present crisis, the situation of com- 
mander-in-chief in Portugal peremptorily demanded. _ 

Assured of these succom’s. Sir Arthur W ellesley disembarked 
his army in Mondego bay, and advanced towards Lefria by the 
sea-coast for the sake of communicating with the fleet, from which . 
they received them provisions. The French generals Laborde 
and Thomieres were detached from Lisbon to check the progress 
of the invaders, and Loison, moving from the Alantejo, was in 
readiness to form a junction with his countrymen. In the mean- 
time, a tumultary Portuguese army of insurgents commanded by 
General Freire, an unreasonable and capricious man, (who after- 
wards lost his life under strong suspicions of treachery to the 
patriot cause,) first incommoded the British general by extrava- 
gant pi'etensions, and finally altogether declined to co-operate with 
him. A general of an ordinary character might not um’easonably 
have been so far disgusted with the conduct of those whom he 
had come to assist, as to feel diminished zeal in a cause which 
seemed to be indifferent to its natural defenders. But Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, distinguished as much by his knowledge of mankind 
as his militai’y talents, knew how to make allowance for the caprice 
of an individual called suddenly to a command, for which per- 
haps his former life had not fitted him, and for the ebb and flow 
of national spirit in the ranks of an insurgent population. He 
knew that victory over the French was necessary to obtain the 
confidence of the Portuguese ; and, with an alertness and activity 
which had prevented the junction of Loison with Laborde, he 
jiushed on to attack (17th August) the latter French general, 
where he waited the approach of his colleague in a strong posi- 
tion near the town of Rorifa. Attacking at once in front and , 
upon the Hank-, he drove them from their gi’ound, and Ids victory ' 
formed the first permanent and available success obtained by the I 
British army in the eventful Peninsular struggle. Laborde re- 
treated upon Torres Vedras, on which Loison had also dmected ^ 
his cour.se.* 

The Portuguese insun-cction became wide and general on flank 
and rear, and Junot saw little chance of extinguishing the con- 
flagration, unless ho should be able to defeat the English general 
in a pitched battle. For this purpose he withdrew all the French 
garrisons c.xcopt fi-om Lisbon itself, Elvas, Almeida, and Peniche ; 
and, collecting his whole forces at Vimeiro, near Torres Vedras, 
ilctennined there to abide the shock of war-. 


> PniilliCT, vo!. ii., p. laS; N.npicr, vol. i.. p. 

O'.tVilU'daml womuk-il; .nmoiig tl.c latter ......o.:... 

ai^o fat.irea tMaMilerablv ; two lieutenants aud nearly 0<JU men beiuR killed, 
laicea, or tvouiided. o t 


20t. Tile lo.'s of the French was 
•as Laborde liiinself. Tlic British 
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In the meanwhile, Sir Arthnr Wellesley had been joined by a 


superior rank, also appeared on the coastj and communicated with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley TLo latter explained his plan of engag 
ing the French armj, and throwing it back on Lisbon, where an 
in&uiTection would instantly have taken place in their rear, and 
thus Portugal might have been delivered by a single blow But 
Sir Harry Buirard, though a brave officer, does not appear to 
liave liad that confidence in the British soldiery, which tliej so 
well deserve at the hands of their leaders He recommended a 
defensiiesjstem until the arrival of the rest of the succours from 
England , neither seeing how much, in war, depends upon a sud 
den aud powerful effort, nor considering tliat the French of all 
men can best employ to their own advantage, whateier leisure 
may be allowed them by the timidity or indecision of their eneraj 
At this time, however, the difficulties of Junot s situation liaci 
determined him on the Itazanl of a general action , and the 
armies being already very near each other, the onli cliange oeci 
eioned in the course of events by the interposition of the lately 

r.,.„ ‘■.WxIInrlx x.»n« I 


above one half were engaged? the French consisted of about 
14,000, all of whom were brought into action * The French 
attacked m two divisions, that on the left, commanded by La 
borde, about five thousand men. and that on the right, under 
Loison, considerably stronger The centre, or reserve, was com 
manded by KelJerman, occupied the space between the affacl lOj, 
divisions, and served to connect them with each other TJie battle 
was interesting to military men, as forming a remarkable example 
of that pecuhar mode of tactics by which the French trooj s ha 1 
so often broken through and disconcerted the finest troops of the 
continent, and also of tho manner in winch their impetuous valour 
might be foiled and rendered unavailing, by a stcadj, active, and 
resolute enemy 

The fa\ourite mode of attack b> the French was, we have often 
noticed, by formation into massive columns, the centre and rear 
of winch give the head no opportunity to pause, but thrust tho 
leading files headlong fnrwardontlie thin line of enemies oppose I 
to them, which are necessarily broken through as unequal to 
sustain the weight of the chvging bodj In this manner, and in 
full confidence of success. General Laborde in person, heading a 

I A Ereneb order of battle found npoB tbe Sold (rare a tolal of U ••"•ines 
present under arms 
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cohimn of better than two thousand men, rushed on the British \ 
advanced guard, consisting of the 50th regiment, with some field- 
pieces, and a single company of sharp-shooters. The regiment, j 
about four hundred men in number, drawn up in line on the brow - 
of a hill, presented an obstacle so little formidable to the heavy 
column which came against them, that it seemed the very noise 
of their approach should have driven them from the ground. But 
Colonel Walker suddenly altering the formation of his regiment, 
so as to place its line obliquely on the flank of the advancing 
column, instead of remaining parallel to it, opened a terrible, 
well-sustained, and irresistible fire, where every ball passing 
through the dense array of the enemy, made more than one 
victim, and where the close discharge of grape-shot was still more 
fatal. This heavy and destructive fire was immediately seconded 
by a charge with the bayonet, by which the column, unable to 
form or to deploy, received on their defenceless flank, and among 
their shattered ranks, the attack of the handful of men whom 
they had expected at once to sweep from their course. The effect 
was instantaneous and irresistible; and the French, who had 
hitherto behaved with the utmost steadiness, broke their ranks 
and ran, leaving near three-fourths of their number in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners.^ The same sort of close combat was 
general over the field. The brigade of General Fergusson, an the 
right, was attaclted by General Loison with an impetuosity and 
vigour not inferior to that of Laborde. A mutual charge of 
bayonets took place ; and here, as at Maida, the French advanced, 
indeed, bravely to tlie shock, but lost heart at the moment of the 
fatal encounter. To what else can wo ascribe the undeniable 
fact, that their whole front rank, amounting to three hundred 
grenadiers, lay stretched on the ground almost in a single in- 
stant T- 

Tho French were now in full retreat on all sides. They had 
abandoned their artillery — they were flying in confusion — the 
battle was won — the victor had only to stretch forth his hand to 
grasp the full fruits of conquest. Sir Arthur Wellesley had dc- 
lerTnined to move one part of his army on Torres Vedras, so as 
to got between the French and the nearest road to Lisbon, while 
with another divisioir he followed the chase of the beaten army, to 
whom thus no retreat on Lisbon would remain, but by a circuitous 
route througli a country in a state of insvirrection. Unhappily, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s period of command was for the present 
oiidt-d. Sir Harry Burnird had lauded during the action, and 
had with duo liberality declined taking any command until the 
battle seemed to be over ; when it unhappily occurred to liim, in 

* 'Jw cajtilulatjnn of Cintra, General J.oif:on desired to be introduced \ 

to Co.iiiK'l \\ niter, nnd concmtulated tliat ollicer on the steadiness and talent 1 
V i!r iind nndorcil the defence in line decidedly superior to Napo- I 

Jot.n s r.ivonrue incnMire— the nttnek in column.—S. \ 

- TMol.uujh, llcl.-iiitm do rK\pMUiou du rortugaU P. 104; Napier, vol. i., 
j'. Nvulhcy, vol. }i., p . i > > 
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” leslej, General 
lii9 autbonty 
He accounted 
as Bupenor in 

cavalry, and perhaps entertained too senBitive a feeling of the 
superiority of French tactics Thus Vimeiro, in its direct conse- 
quences, seemed to be only another example of a victory gamed 
by tlie English without any corresponding results , one of those 
numerous instances, in which the soldiers gam the battle from 
confidence in their own hearts and arms, and the general fails to 
improve it, perhaps from an equally just diffidence of Jus own 
skill and talents 


Wellesley’s chief object to exclude them That general then 

ii * 1 i- * I 1 1 

' I ' ' I ' . . I ' I \ , 

. j I ' t ' > • ' ' ' I < 

meditating an obstinate defence The victorious British army 
was m his front — the insurgents, encouraged by the event of the 
battle, were on his flanks — the English fleet might operate ui his 
rear — and the populous town of Lisbon itself was not to be kept 
down without a great military force Then if the successes in 
Andalusia were to be followed by similar events, the Spanish 


French, by the articles of that convention, were to be transported 


countries were in a state of avowed hostihties In a military 
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point of view, all the British generals concurred in approving of 
the convention. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who saw better, it may 
be supposed, than the others, how long the war might be pro- 
tracted, after the favourable moment of victory had been per- 
mitted to pass without being improved, considered the liberation 
of Portugal, with its sea-coast, its ports, and its fortresses, besides 
the eastern line of frontier, which offered an easy communication 
with Spain, as an advantage of the highest importance, and 
cheaply purchased by the articles granted to Junot. 

But the light in which the people of England saw the Conven- 
tion of Cintra,* was extremely different. It is their nature to 
nurse extravagant hope.s, and they arc proportionally incensed 
when such are disappointed. The public were never more gene- 
rally united in tlic reprobation of any measure ; and although 
much of their resentment was founded in ignorance and prejudice, 
yet there were circumstances in the transaction which justified in 
some measure the general indignation. The succession of the 
three generals was compared to the playing of trump-cards at 
a game of whist ; and, whether it was designed or fortuitous, had 
an air of indecision that was almost ludicrous. Then it was ob- 
vious, that the younger and inferior officer of the three had been 
prevented from following up the victory he had gained, and that 
this interference had rendered necessary the convention which 
England seemed detennined to consider as injurious to Portugal, 
and dishonourable to herself. A Court of Inquiry''^ put the pro- 
ceedings in' a more just point of view for the two superior ofiicci's, 
whose error appeared in no degree to have exceeded a mistake 
in judgment, the fruit of too much caution. But the fierce and 
loudly cxpre.ssed resentment on the part of the public^ produced 
very important consequences; and though there occurred ex- 
ceptions, it became comparatively difficult or dangerous, fram 
that period, to propose any one as commander of an expedition 
who=e talents had not pretensions to merit the confidence of the 
people. 

• ■' TIic Armistice, tlic nccotinlion', the convention itself, nnd the execution 
of its jmivi'inn*. were nil commenced, coniiucteii. nnd concluded, ul tlic div- 
t.tnce Ilf tliirlv miles from Cintra, witli which pl.ice thev had not the hlishte-.! 
iHinue-xion. iiolititml. military, or local; yet I.ord liyron Ims pravclv a'-scrled, 
in prove and verse, that ttic convention w.ai si"ncd at the Marniiisof 'Marialia's 
liouse ntCintm; nnd the nutlior of • The lliarvof nn Invalid,' iniproviii" upon 
the poet's discovery, detected the ‘■t.nins of Oie ink spilt hy Junot upon the 
occ.asion." — N apii:i!. 

" See Rei*ort of the Hoard of Inquiry, Annual Repister^svol. 1., p. 

'■ .‘■'oe cs]ieci.ally I’arliamcntary Dehates, iKcb. 21, UHtl,) vol. xii., p. 83“. 
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of Great Britain proposinq a general peace on the principle of 
uti possidetis — WhyrepeteA — Procedure tn Spain-~Catalonia — 
Return of Romana Jo Spam — Armtet of Blake, Castanos, and 
Palafox — Ejj edition of General Mi ore — Hta desponding Views 
of the S^nish Cause — Ilu Plans — Defeat of Blake—nnd Cas 
tanos — Treachery of Morla — Sir John Moore retreats to Corunna 
— Disasters on the March — Battle of Corunna, aii<i/)ea/Ao/5»r 
John Moore 

DimrNQiio part of his history did Buonaparte appear before 
the public in a meaner and more contemptible light, than imme 
diately after the commencement of the Spanish revolution In tlie 


brought wth it all the consequences of folly 

For some time after Ins tnnmplial return to Paris, Buonaparte 
preserved a total silence on the aiTatrs of the Peninsula, escept 
ing general assurances that all was well,* and that the few partial 
commotions which had been eacited by the agents of England, 
liad been every where suppressed by the wisdom of the Grand 
Council, and the ready concurrence of the good citizens, who saw 
no safety for Spam save in the renewal of the family compact of 
the Bourbons, m the more fortunate dynasty of Xapoleon To 

1 Gounon St Crr, Jouroal det Operations de 1 Annte de Catalogne en 
«t lOU p 18 

’ The 15th of Aoja>*t was pa9<ed m gaiety and amusements, heenuse the 
aifairs of Andalus a had not been made pablic and no tu<p cioii was enler- 
tamed that our customary ran of prosperitybadrecelTed a check It was only 
d,ro)sed tome lime aflerwardi a id it blnilrcunoas to watch bow ibecoiir 
tiers, whose trade is any tbini; else but to fight criticised II ose mil tary men 
who had on that occasion clouded sritb cites that brow, before which the 
courtiers were all so ready to bend tbeLaee — SAVARi.tom 11, p 
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iiccredit this state of things, many pieces of news were circulated 
in the provinces which lay nearest to Spain, tending to depress 
the spirit and hopes of the insurgents. Thus, M. de Champagny 
was made to WTite to the prefect of the department of La Gii-onde, 
[0th June,] that George III. of England was dead ; that George 
IV., on succeeding, had made an instant and total change of minis- 
try ; and that a general pacification might he instantly expected. 
The same article, with similar legends, was inserted officially in 
the Madrid Gazette.* 

But a s^’stein of fiction and imposition resembles an unteni- 
])ered sword-hlade, which is not only subject to break at the 
jitmost need of him who ■wields it, but apt to wound him with tlie 
fragments as they spring asunder. The truth began to become too 
glaring to be concealed. It could not be disguised that the king- 
dom of Portugal had boon restored to independence — that Junot 
and his army had been driven from Lisbon — that Dupont had 
surrendered in the south of France — that King Joseph had been 
expelled from Madrid — and that in almost all tJie harbours of the 
Peninsula, which, in the month of Mai'ch, had been as it were 
hermetically scaled against the British shipping and commerce, 
the English were now received as friends and allies. Nor was it 
possible to conceal, that these blots on the Fi’cnch anns had all 
taken place in conseciucnce of the unprincipled ambition, which, 
not satisfied with disposing of the produce and power of Spain, 
by using the name of her native princes, had prompted Napoleon 
to exasperate the feelings of the people by openly usurping the 
supreme jiower, and had thus converted a submissive and com- 
plaisant ally into a furious and inexorable enemy. It was no easy 
matter, even for the talents and audacity of Napoleon, to venture 
before the French nation with an official account of these errors 
and their consequences, however palliated and modified. Accord- 
ingly, we must needs say, that not the confession of a felon, when, 
compelled to avow his general guilt, ho seeks to disguise some of 
its more atrocious circumstances, and apologise for others, sounds 
to us more poor and humiliating, than the uncandid, inconsistent, 
and unmanly exposition which Napoleon was at length compelled 
to mumble forth in his oflicial document, when the truth could no 
longer be conccaksl, and was likely indeed to be circulated even 
with exaggerations. 

Suddenly, on the -Ith of September, there appeared in the 
Monitatr, which previously had been chiefly occujiied by scien- 
tific details, lyrical poetry, or thcatrictil criticism, a minute and 
garbled account of the inMiiTcctiou in Spain. The sanguinary 
conduct of the insurgents w.as dwelt upon ; the successes obtained 
by the IVetieh armies were magnified; the lo--es which they had 
sustained were extenuated or glossed over. Dupont ■was repre- 

^ OrJiint' \fry nairiWr Nr.} j rvxL-'nu.tj. u 
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scntefl as having l>clia\ ed liI e a fool or a traitor The sufferings 
of Zaragos®a, during the siege, were dwelt upon with empliasis , 
hut on Its result the official account remained silent The most 
was made of the victory of Medina del Rio Seco, and the retreat 
of King Joseph from Madrid was ascribed to Lis health’s dis 
agreeing with the air of that capital There were two reports 
on the subject of Spanish affairs, both from Champagny, minis 
ter of the foreign department, and both addressed to the Empe 
ror The first was designed to justify the attempt of Napoleon 
on Spain It was dated at Bayonne, as far back as the 24th of 
April, a period when Buonaparte was scry little inclined to enter 


But wlien lus first efforts had failed, and further exertions were 
found inevitably necessary, it became of consequence to render 
the enterpnso popular, by showing that the measures which led 
to it were founded ou policy at least, if not upon moral justice 


to , but the principle mainly rested upon, and avowed by M 


rare enormities which are practiced without any visible motive 
on the part of the perpetrators. To apply lus reasoning to the 
case, Champagny sets forth the various advantages winch France 
must derive from the more intimate union with Spam — the faci 
litics which such a union affmded for enforcing the continental 
system against Great Britam — the necessity tliat Spun should 
be governed by a pnnee, on whose faithful attachment France 


tageous to France, the reporter holds Ins ta.sk accompbshed, and 
resumes Lis proposition in these retnarkablo words — “ I’ohcv 
demands a grand measure from your Majesty — Justice autliO' 

‘ A pnnciple which Ibe tcpt thief «n In career to the gsllow* dare* not 
arovtohucself — Solthev to> ii- i 33 
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rises it — the troubles of Spain render it indispensably neces- 
sary.” 

The second report of M. de Champagny held a different and 
more ominous tone. It was dated Taris, 1st September, and 
darkly indicated that the gold and machinations of the English 
had fomented popular intrigues in Spain, which had fiaistinted 
the attempt of his Imperial Majesty to render that country 
happy. The reporter then, in the tone with which a priest ad- 
dresses the object of his worshij), reverentially expostulates with 
Nai)oleoii, for permitting anarchy to spread over great p;irt of 
Spain, and for leaving Britain at liberty to say, that her flag, 
driven from the coasts of the Baltic and of the Levant, floats 
triumphantly, nevertheless, on the coasts of the kingdom which 
is the ne.arest neighbour to France. Having thus indirectly 
communicated the general fact, that Spain was in insuiTcction, 
and that the English fleet rode triumj)liant on her coasts, the 
reporter resumes a noble confidence in the power and authority' 
which he was invoking. “ No, never. Sire, shall it be thus. 
Two millions of brave men are ready, if necessary, to cross the 
I’yrcnccs, and chase the English from the Peninsula; if the 
French would combat for the liberty of the seas, they must be.- 
gin by rescuing Spain from the influence of England.” 

Mucb more there is to the same purjtose, serving to inform the 
French people by implication, if not in direct terms, that the 
Emperor’s plans upon Spain had been disconeerted; tliat he had 
found unanimous resistance where he had expected uncondi- 
tional subnussion ; and that the utmost .sacrifices would be nece.s- 
Ktry on the part of France, to enable her ruler to perfect tlm 
measures which he had so rashly undertaken. But besides tlie 
])ressure of Sitanhh affairs, those of Austria were also hinted at, 
Its requiring France to increase her armies, and st.and upon her 
guard, ns that jiowcr had been of late .sedulously emidoyed in in- 
creasing her military strength. The idtimate conclusion founded 
on these reasonings, w.a.s tlie necessity of anticijiating anotlier 
conscrij)tion of eighty thous:md men. 

The .Senate, to whom these reports were sent down, together 
with a mess:ige from the Emperor, failed not to authorise this 
new draught on the French population ; or, it m.ay be .‘^aid, on 
her very llcsh and life-blood. J.ike the judge in the diama, but 
without regret or expostulation, they cnforcisl the detnand of the 
tmrelenting creditor. “ The court allowed it, and the law did 
give it.’’ — The will of France,” said these sub-ervient sen.ators. 
“ is the same with the will of her Emperor. The w-ar with ^'J',aiu 
is politic, ju-=t, atid nec(-s.s;iry.” 

i’hus armed w ith all the |H)wers which his mighty oinjiire could 
give. Napoleon pi-ded him«elf {a’rsonally to the t.ask of jaitting 
rlown by fores- the t'jcuiish ite-nrTection. and driving fnen tin- 
I’diin'-ula the Briti'-li auxilbries. But while prejamtioiis were 
making on an immense scale for an enteq'ri-e of which experi- 
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enco had now taught him the diScuItj, jt was necessary for him, 
in the fir«t pHce, to ascertain how his relations inth the few 
powers in Europe who had some claim to independence, had been 
affected by the imscamage of his Spanish scheme 

Since the treaty of Preshnrg, by which she lost such a proper 
tion of her power, Austria had lam hhe a prostrated combatant, 
n hom want, not of w lU, hut of strength, prevents from resuming 
the contest In 1805, her friendship became of consequence to 
Kapoleon, then engaged in hi3 contest witli Pm«sia and Russia. 
The cession of Branau, and bome femtones about the mouth of 
the Cattaro, were granted to Austria by France, as in guerdon 
of her neutrality But m 1807 and 1808, the government of 
that country, more vexed and humiliated by tlie temtory and 
influence which she had lost, than thankful for the importance she 
had been permitted to retain, began to show the utmost activity 
in the war department Abuses were reformed, more perfect 
discipline was introduced, old soldicmwere called to muster, 


Yet it was not alone the hostile preparations of Au‘>tna which 
seemed to trouble the aspect of Germany Napoleon had de 
feated her efforts and defied her armies, when her force was 
still more imposing But there was gradually awakening and 
extendmg through Germany, and especially its northern pro- 
vinces, a strain of opinion incompatible with the domination of 
France, or of any other foreign power, withm the ancient em 
pire 


pres.sure of a common calamity, the mass of the jieoplo forgot 
that they were Hanoverian^ Hessians, Saxons, or Prussians, to 
remember that they were all Germans, and had one common 








tion, a deep hatred to the Frencli invaders, and a stern resolution 
to avail themselves of the fii’st opportunity to aehieve the national 
liberty. 

The thousand presses of Germany could not he altogether 
silenced, though the police of Napoleon was unceasingly active in 
suppressing political jmhlications, wherever they could exorcise 
inhucncc. But the hind of feeling which now prevailed among 
the German youth, did not require the support of exhortations 
or reasoning, directly and in expi’css terms adapted to the subject. 
While .a book existed, from the Holy Scriptures down to the 
most idle romance ; while a line of poetry could be recited from 
the works of Schiller or Goiithc, down to the most ordinary stall 
ballad — inucndocs, at once secret and stimulating, might be drawn 
from them, to serve as watch-words, or as war-cries. The pre- 
vailing opinions, as they spread wider and wider, began to give 
rise to mysterious associations, the object of which was the libe- 
ration of Germany. That most generally known was called the 
Bund, or Alliance for Virtue and Justice. The young academi- 
cians entered with great zeal into these fraternities, the rather 
that they had been previously prepared for them l)y the Bur- 
schcnschafts, or associations of students, and that the idea of secret 
councils, tribunals, or machinations, is familiar to the reader of 
German history, and deeply interesting to a people whoso temper 
is easily impressed by the mysterious and the ten’il)le. The pro- 
fessors of tlio Universities, in most cases, gave way to or guided 
these patriotic impressions, and in teaching their students the 
sciences or liberal arts, failed not to impress on them the duty of 
devoting Ihcmsclvos to the liberation of Germany, or, ns it was 
now called, Teutonia.* 

The French, whose genius is in direct opposition to th.at of the 
Gormans, saw all this with contempt and ridicule. Tiicy laughed 
at the mummery of boys afiecting a new .sort of national trec- 
masmiry, and they gave the prineijile of patriotic devotion to the 
independence of Germany the name of Ideology ; by which nic!;- 
jiamc the Franch ruler used to distinguish every species of theory, 
which, resting in no respect upon the practic.al b.'isis of self-inte- 
rest, could, he thought, ju'cvail with none save hot-brained boys 
and crazed enthusiasts. 

Napoleon, however, saw and estimated the incransing influenre 
of these popular opinions, more justly than might have been in- 
forretl from his language. llcl ;new that a government might be 
crushed, an army defc.ated, an inimical adininislralion changed, 
by violence ; but that the rooted principle of resistance to ojipres- 
.sion diffuses itself the wider the more martyj-s art; made tin its 
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behalf The Heir of the Iterolation spoke on such subjects the 
language of the most legitimate of monarchs, and eiclaimed 
against the sjstem of the Tngendbund, as containing prmciples 
capable of disorganising the whole s^-stem of social society 


direct communication with the Emperor Alexander, which was 


that they are able to act 
personally, and tree ut uumsterMi control , and m so far have 
their charms 

" I ’ * ' ' • »’ r September, 

I'hich they had 
shadow of bus 

^ their meeting, 

and the theatres of Fans sent their choicest performers to enliren 
the evenings > 


inJiented Ferdinand The Czar stipulated, however, on his own 
part, that Buonaparte should not in any shape interfere to pre 
1 ent Bussia from aggrandizing herself at the expense of Turkey 
lie promised, also, to take an ally’s share with Buonapai-tc, if tlie 
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quarrel with Austria should come to arms. To this indeed he 
was hound by treaties ; nor was there any way of ridding him- 
self from their obligation. The conferences of Erfurt ended on 
tlio 17th of October, and, as they had begun, amid the most splen- 
did festivities. Among these was an entertainment given to the 
Emperor on the battle-ground of Jena, where Prussia, the hap- 
less ally of Alexander, received such a dreadful blow. 

It is probable, however, notwithstanding all the show of cor- 
diality betwixt the Emperors, that Alexander did not require the 
recollections which this battle-field was sure to inspire, to infuse 
into his mind some tacit jealousy of his powerful ally. He even 
already saw the possibility of a quarrel merging between them, 
and was deeply desirous that Austi-ia should not waste her national 
strength, by rushing into a contest, in which he would be under 
the reluctant necessity of acting against her. Neither did Napo- 
leon return from Erfurt with the sjime nndoubting confidence in 
his imperial ally. The subject of a match between the Emperor 
of France and one of the Russian Archduchesses had been re- 
sumed, and had been evaded, on account, as it was alleged, of the 
difference in them religions. Tlie objections of the Empioss 
Mother, as well .as of the reigning Empress, were said to be the 
real reasons — objections founded on the character of Napoleon, 
and the nature of his right to the greatness which he enjoyed.* 
.Such a proposal could not be brought forward and rejected or 
evaded, with how much delicacy soever, without injury to the 
l)ersonal feelings of Napoleon ; and .as he must have been conscious, 
that more than the alleged reason of religion entered into the 
c.ausc of declining his proposal, he must liavc felt in proportion 
offended, if not affronted. Still, however, if their cordiality was 
in any degree diminished, the tics of mutual interest, which bound 
togetlier tliesc two great autocrats, were as yet sufficient to assure 
Napoleon of the present assist.aiice of Russia. To confirm this 
union .still farther, .and to inalce their ])rescnt friendship manifest 
to the world, the two Emjtcrors joined in a letter to the King of 
Great Britain, proposingagencr.il peace; and it w.as intimated 
that they would admit the basis of uti puffltkth, which would 
leave all the contr.icting powci's in possession of what they had 
gained during the war. The proposal, as must have been fore- 
seen, went off, on Britain demanding that the Spanish government 
and the King of Sweden should be admitted .as parties to the 
treaty.- 

Bnt the letter of the Emperors had served its turn, when it 
showial that the ties between France and Russia were of the most 
intimate nature; and, confident in this, Napoleon felt himself at 
liberty to employ the gigantic forec which be had already jnit in 
prvjeiration, to the .subjugation of .Spain, and to clue-ing at\ay the 
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*• liidcous leopards,” ' as he was pleased to term the English ban- 
ners, from the Peninsula 

In the meantime, the Spaniards had not been unfaithful to 
the cause they had undertaken They had vested the supreme 
management of the aflairs of their distracted kingdom m a Central 
or Supreme Junta, Tvhich, composed of delegates from all the 
principal Juntos, fixed their residence at the recovered capital 
of lladnd, and endeavoured, to the best of their power, to provide 
for resistance against the iniaders. But their efforts, though nei- 
ther m themselves unwise nor mistimed, were senously impeded 
by two great causes, arising both from the same source 

The division of Spam, as already observ ed, into several dis- 


dered them, when the war assumed a more general character, 
unapt to obey the dictates which emanated fi-om tlie Supremo 
Junta General Cuesta, whose devoted and siucere patnotism 
was frustrated by the hauglit ness, self importance, aud msubor 
dination of his character, was the first to set an unlnppy example 
of disobedience to w hat liad been cliosen as the resiaence of the 
supreme authority He imprisoned two members of the Supremo 
Junta, because he thought tho choice which had been made of 


the injunctions of the Junta, Uiere was another deep and widely 
operating error which flowed from the same source Each pro 
vmcG, according to the high sense wiuch the inliabitaiits cuter 


the provincial force to the defence of the nation in general 
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the iiivndidt; army th niaiKletl. Ihit imhainiily, no lloherl ISruce, 
no \V.a5liitieion, arte^e in .Spain nt this perioii ; fittil the national 
tlefeiice was eotiimittt’d to iiieii wlnee niiiilarv hnowlctlpo wn.s of 
a himinhal eharticier, thiiii"h their cminiec and zeal athnitted of 
no dispute. Yet favounihle incidents occurred to hnlance llic.so 
trr at inconveniences, and for n time the want of tmily nmonpit 
themselves, .and of military tah-nt in the eetierals, Fs'emed to a 
cert.ain extent compensated by the courage of the Sjiaiiisli Icailcrs, 
and the energ}' of their followers. 

Tlie w.arlil;e pninilation of Catalonia arc, lil:e the Tyrolese, natu- 
ral marksmen, who fak<* the field in irregular hodie.s, called Soma- 
tencs, or Miiiuelets.' The inhabitants of tliis country arose in 
arms almost univei*sa1Iy ; and, sujijiortcd hy a sm.all body of four 
thousand men from Andalusia, contrived, without magazines, mili- 
tary chest, or siny of llio usual materials necessary to military 

I Goiivion St. Cyr says of tlicm Dial tlicy are the test liRlit troops in Kuroiic. 
•—Journal, p. at. 
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mancDuvre^, to raise the siege of Gerona,' which had been formed 
by General Duhesme, and to gain so many advantages over the 


inventive talent, which finds resources where the ordinary aids 


Another circumstance iavouralile for tlie Spanish causo, uas the 
return of General Romans to Spain, to co-operate in the defence 
of his country This nobleman, one of the best soldiers whom 
Spam had at the time, and a man, besides, of patriotic virtue and 
excellent talents, commanded that auxiliary body of ten thou 
sand Spanish troops which Buonaparte had prevailed on Godoy 
to unite with the French army m the north of Europe, in order 
to secure their absence when he should put his schemes of in 
vasion into execution against their country These forces, or a 
large proportion of them, were secluded id the isle of Funeu, m 
the Baltic, with a view to conceal from them all that it did not 
smt Buonaparte should be known of tbo events which were agi 
tating Spam Nevertheless, a dexterous and daring agent, a 
Catholic priest of Scotch extraction, named Robertson, going 


Clous officer to have made this little force of nine or ten thousand 
men the foundation of a regular army, by formmg every regi 
1 Souther Tol ii. p S23 
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Wlii'ii die f.vii liiii]>i-ron< of rraiun- .uid Itui'na mot .it l-irfurt, 
it lia'l Loi'ii ns 'v<* Jiavo ►niil, to (•ffiT jii’arc to (JiTat 

HriUiiii, oitlit-r in li'inio lioj»(' tliat it mi;;)it havi> l)c< n inailo uimn 
f/'nim (•(in--i-'!<-nt widi Hiionnjiarti’V jiroti'it'-inifi lo nnivoitn) do- 
minion, ami Alcxanili'r’rt vious n]ion Tiirlmy, or in ordor to ns- 
sumo to tlicm-clvf.ii the cnslit iif n di'ijto'-ition to pacific tnc.n- 
surc.s. A letter u:is accoriliiioly despatched to the Kinj; of I'ing- 
land, signed hy hotli liniperors, cxpres'iivc of their wish for a 
pcnenil jteacc. The oflicinl note in which the Hritish ndmiiiLs- 
Iration rejilied to this overture, declared that the King of Eng- 
land was willing to tiaaat for jteaee in conjunction witli his allies, 
the King of .Sweden, and ihie-e now jiosse.ssing the supreme 
power in .S]iain, and exercising it in the name of Ferdinand 
VII.' 'J'ho admi“sinn of any claim in favour of cither of these 
power.s, would have interfered with tlio plans both of France and 
Russia. The latter had for her object the jmsscs.-ion of Finl.and, 
and the former judged that peace with Fnginnd was chiefly de- 
sirable for gaining time to overcome all rosisfance in Spain ; hut 
must become useless if the independence of that country wn-s to 


1 I’arliairciit.vry IJcb.alc'-, vol. xii., p. 07. 
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uvres, to raise the siege of Gerona,* winch had been formed 


twe talentj which hnda resonrcea where the ordmMy aids 


other circumstance favourable for the Spanish cause, was the 
a of General BAOiana to Spain, to co-o^rale in the defence 
i country This nobleman, one of the best soldiers whom 
had at the time, and a man, besides, of patriotic virtue and 
lent talents, commanded that auxiliary body of ten thou* 
Spanish troops which Buonaparte had prevailed on Godoy 
ite with the French army m the nortli of Europe, in order 
'ure their absence when he should put his schemes of in 
a into execution against their country These forces, or a 
proportion of them, were secluded in the isle of Funen, in 
laltic, with a view to conceal from them all that it did not 
luonaparte should be known of the events which were agt 
' Spam Nevertlieless, a dexterous and daring agent, a 
ihc priest of Scotch extraction, named Robertson, going 
e in disguise, succeeded in opening a communication* be- 


ibarking them for Spam It was tJie intention of tins judi 
officer to have made this little force of nine or ten thousand 
the foundation of a regular army, by forming every regi 
nth*;^ toL iu p 323. 
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■be stipulated lU tlie treaty The negotiation, therefore, broke off 
on these terms, while Britain, by share in it, showed a man 
ful resolution to identify her canse with that of the Spanish pa 
triots 

The actions of England bore % part with her professions It 
was determined, as we have already seen, to reinforce the Poftu 
guese army with an additional force of ten thousand men, and 
the whole was placed under tlie command of General Moore, a 
darling name m tlie British array, and the only one (excepting 
the victor of Vimeiro, had bis rank in the service permitted the 
choice) to whom the puhbc would luve looked with confidence 
for the discharge of a trust so unusually weighty But although 
the requisite degree of vigour was shown by the English govern 
ment jet they were not yet suffimently accustomed to the ne- 
cessity of acting with rapidity in executing their resolutions 

The arrival of General Moore s army had been expected so 
early as the Slst August, by those having best access to know 
the purposes of Govemtnent, yet Sir John Moore and Ins army 
wero not in motion, to take part in the Spanish cause, till the 
beginning of October, and every day winch was thus lost in 
unreadiness -ind indecision was of the most precious import to 
the cause of Spam This procrastiaation could not be imputed 
to tlie general, nor even to the Administration It was the con 
sequence of want of alertness in tlie different departments, which 
had been httle accustomed to hurry and exertion, and also of 
the hesitation apt to mBuence those who venture for the first 
time on a great and decisive measure Even when tlie expedition 
arrived, there was uncertainty andvlelav 

Sir John Moore also, in all other respects one of the most erai 


quainted, and to whose merits he could give the testimony of ex 
pcnence 

11 g 4i ~ f ^ J 


Ills desire to have earned round the Bntibh anny to Cadiz, to 
assist in * • 

aster, wen, 
ministers 
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even of Buonapuvfo himself, af least of his Sjianish projects of 
ambition, if either the Spaniards had acted with the skill which 
distingnished the victoi's of Bavlcn, or the enthusiasm which 
animated the defendei-s of Zaragossa, or if tlio British troojis had 
been able to enter info communication with their armies before 
they were broken and overwhelmed by the Emperor of the 
French. This plan directed, that tlie British foi’ccs should j)ro- 
cccd at once to the north of Spain, where the principal .scent; of 
action was necessarily laid, and thns co-operate with Blake, and 
the other Spanish annies,. which were destined to cover the 
capital, and withstand the fii'st cflm-t of the invaders. It was loft 
to the judgment of the commander, either to advance into Spain 
by land from the frontiers of Portugal, or to transport his troops 
by sea to Gminna, with the purpose of marching through the 
province of Galicia, and entering in that manner upon the scene 
of action. 

To accomplish the purpose of govenimcnt. Sir John lloore 
deemed it most convenient to divide his forces. He sent ten 
thousand men, under Sir David Baird, by sea to Conmna, and 
determined to march himself at the head of the rest of the Jirmy, 
about sixteen thousand, to the north of Spain, from the frontiers of 
Portugal. The general science of war, upon the most extended 
scale, seems to have been so little understood or practised by the 
English generals at this time, that, instead of the counti’y being 
carefully reconnoitred by officers of skill, the march of the aimiy 
was arranged by such hasty and inaccurate information as could 
be collected from the peasants. By their report, General Moore 
was induced to divide his army into five divisions,' which were 
directed to move upon Salamanca, where, or at Valladolid, they 
were to form a junction with the forces of Sir David Baird, ex- 
pected from Corunna. The advance commenced about the 7th 
of November ; but unhappily ere these axixiliaries appeared on 
the field, the armies of the Spaniards, whom they were destined 
to support, were defeated, dispersed, and almost annihilated. 

There was no hesitation, no mark of indecision, no loss of pre- 
cious time, on the part of Napoleon. He traversed the earth, as 
a comet does the sky, woi'king changes wherever he came.® The 
convention at Erfurt broke up on the I4th October ; on the 25th of 
the same month he opened, in person, the session of the Legisla- 
tive Body ; and on the second following day, he set off for the 
frontiers of Spain.® Here he had prepared, in ample extent, all 

1 “What ‘the general science of war upon an extended scale’ may mean, 
I cannot pretend to say ; but that Sir David Baird was sent by the Government 
from England direct to Corunna, and that Sir John Moore was not induced, by 
the reports of the peasants, to divide his army, may be ascertained by a re- 
ference to Sir John Moore’s correspondence.” — Napier, vol. i., p. 333. 

- “ In a few days I go,” he said, “to put myself at the head of my armie.s, 
and, with the aid of God, to crown the King of Spain in Madrid, and to plant 
my eagles on the towers of Lisbon.” 

3 “ He reached Bayonne, and afterwards Vittoria, with the rapidity of an 
arrow. He'performed the latter journey on horseback in two days, reaching 
’folosa on the first, and on the second Vittoria.”— Sayary, tom. ii., p. 11, 
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the means of conquest , for, though trusting, or affecting to trust, 
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The headquarters at Vittona honoured with the residence of the 
intrusive King, nas soon more illustrious by the amial of Buo 
raparle himself, a neeh before the British army had commeDced 
its march from Portugal or Corunna 
To destroy the armv of Blake, which la} opposed to the right 
flanl of the French, before the Spanisli general could be sup 
ported b} Sir John Moore e forcts, became for Buonaparte a 


totally defeated, withdrew from the field with the puroose of mak 
in^a stand atRcynosa,wherolie had hia supplies ana roapzines* 
Aleantime tho activity of Buonaparte had struck another fatal 
blow on n different part of tlieSpanisli defensive line An arm}, 


army of the line, with the Walloons and Spanish guards, and a 
battalion of students, solunteers from Salamanca and Leon Here 
also tho French were successful The youths, whom patriotism 
had brought to the field, could not bo frightened from it by danger 
They fell m tlieir ranks, and their deaths spread mourning 
through many a respectable family m Spam 

Burgos was taken, in consequence of Count Belvidere’s defeat, 
and it was by the same calamity rendered easy for tho Buko of 
Dalmatia [Soult] to co-operate with tho French generals, who 
were operating against the unfortunate Blake, with a view to 


solved the destruction of that fine bodv of soldiers whom Ilo 
mana Iiad led from the Baltic, and who, injudiciously brought 
into action 1 y single battalions, pcnslied inglonously among the 
cliffs at E«piaosa * 


> t>*rler »ol L p 317 'enfhvy vot t p 3fr 

* S llh I ul1»«ln of tho French Araiv in hjia n I>bi let tol 1 i 311 

s. nthey v«l IL n. Tlrt * ' ‘ 

* Scroath Hulloiln Southey vol IL p sn Jornlal, torn UL p IT 
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The whole left wing of the Spanish army of defence, which 
so lately stretched from Bilhoa to Burgos, and in suj>port of whicli 
the British forces were advancing, was now totally anniliilatcd, 
and the central army, under Castanos, whose left Hank was now 
completely uncovered, was exposed to imminent danger. The 
veteran wo\dd fain have reserved his forces for a more fortunate 
time, by falling hack and avoiding a battle. But ho had been 
joined by Palafox, who had under his independent authority the 
army of AiTagon ; and the Supreme Junta, acting in that ]>arti- 
cular according to the custom of the Frencli Convention, had de- 
spatched a commissioner to his camp, to sec that that general 
performed his duty. This ofiicial person, with Palafox and other 
generals, joined in overpowering Caslanos’s reasoning, and, by 
the imputations of cowardice and treachery, compelled him to 
venture an action.* 

The battle took place at Tudela, on the 22d November, with 
all the results which Castanos had dreaded. A great number of 
Spaniards were killed ; guns and baggage were taken ; and, for 
the first time, a considerable number of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the French.* Castanos, with the routed trno])s of his 
proportion of the army, escaped to Calatinaul, while Palafox re- 
treated again on the hei-oie city of Zaragossa, which was destined 
to suffer further distresses, and acquire additional renown. The 
road of the invader was now open to Madrid, unless in so far as 
it might bo defended by some forces stationed at the ])ass of Sa- 
mosierra, a mountainous defile about ten miles from the city, or 
as his entrance into the capital might be opposed by the desperate 
resolution of the citizens themselves. A part of the population 
placed their hopes on the defence afforded by this defile, not 
aware how easily, in modern warfare, such passes are either 
stormed or turned. But most of the citizens assumed the fierce 
and lowering appeai-ancc, which, in the Spaniard, announces an 
approaching burst of furious violence. Many thousands of pea- 
sants arrived from the neighbouring country, to assist, they said, 
in the defence of the capital ; and, animated by the success of 
the Zaragossans, menaced war to the knife’s point. There were 
about eight thousand troops of the line in Madrid ; resistance was 
undoubtedly possible, and the people seemed determined upon it. 
A summons from the Supreme Junta called the inhabitants to 
arms, and the commencement of the preparations for defence was 
begun with unanimous vigour. For this purpose the pavement of 
the streets was taken up and converted into barricadoes; the 
houses were secured, and loopholed for musketry ; and the whole 


1 " These great advantages, the result of Napoleon’s admirable comhina- 
tions, the fruits of ten days of active exertion, obtained so easily, and yet so 
decisive of the fate of the campaign, prove the weakness of the system upon 
which the Spanish and British governments were at this time acting ; if that can 
be called a system, where no one general kdew what another had done— was 
doing— or intended to do." — Napier, vol. i., p. 394. 

2 Napier, vol. i., p. 401 ; Seventh Bulletin ; Jomiui, tom. iii., p. 09. 
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body of the population toiled at erecting battene^ not only in tlie 
daj time but by torch hglit 


TI » 


much confidence in the Spantarda, whose wisdom, he contended, 
was not a wisdom of action or exertion On the other hand, he 
well knew tho enthusiasm of the Enshsii for the Spanish cause, 

LI 1 - V .. 


soldiers was also clamorous for being enip1o)ed But the defeat 
of Castanos at Tudela seems to have extinguished the last hope m 
Sir John Moore’s mind, and he at one time determined upon 
commencing his retreat to Portugal 

Before finally adopting this measure, he thought proper, how 
ever, to consult Mr Frere, the British Minister, whether he 
.L L _ _ 1 1 r _ .V » — » — i-VTiarcli 

' orres 

diffe 

• and B 


a Spartan w ould lutvc done, that General Moore should throw all 
upon the cast, and advance to the succour of INIadrid The gene 
ral, upon whom tho rcsponsibihtr desohed, viewed the measure 
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in a clifTerent lifjlit, and his military habits did not pcmiit liim to 
)dacc mudi confidence in a defence to be maintained by irregular 
forces against the disciplined annics of France. Yet, nrged by 
liis own feelings, and the importunity of the Spanisli government, 
he resolved to try, by an efibrt against the north-western part of 
the French army, to answer the double purpose of preventing 
them from pressing on lioinana, who, with indefatigable zeal, was 
collecting tlie scattered remains of the Galician army, which had 
been destroyed under Cucsta, and also of hindering the French 
from advancing southward to complete the subjugation of the Pe- 
ninsula. 

But while General Jloore determined to hazard this bold mca- 
.sure, he saw painftdly the danger of drawing upon himself, by 
adopting it, a predominant force of the enemy, before whom his 
retreat might be difficult and perilous. Yet lie finally ordered 
Sir David Baird, whose retreat to Corunna was already com- 
menced, again to occupy Astorga, and expressed his intention of 
hazarding an advance, at whatever risk. But ho added these 
ominous words ; “I mean to proceed bridle in h.and, for if the 
bubble bursts, and Jladrid falls, we shall have a run for it.” > 

The fate of Madrid was soon decided ; but, as is generally be- 
lieved, not without great treachery on tlie part of those who had 
been most apparently zealous for its defence. The passes of 
Guadarama and SaraosieiTa had fallen into the possession of the 
French. The latter, on which the people of Madrid had fixed their 
eyes as on a second Thermopylae or Roncesvallos, was cle.ared of 
its defenders by a charge of Polish lancer’s ! These melancholy 
tidings, as tliey were in correspondence with General Moore’s 
expectations, did not prevent his intended movement on the 
French lines of communication. By this means he might co- 
operate with General Romana and his army, and if pressed by 
superior numbers of the French, the retreat lay tlmough Galicia 
to Corunna, where the transports were attending for the reception 
of the troops. 

General Moore left Salamanca on the 12th December, and 
proceeded towards Mayorga, where, on the 20th, he formed a 
junction with Sir David Baird. Advancing upon Sahagun, the 
troops received encouragement from a gallant action maintained 
by the 15th Hussars, five hundred of whom took, cut down, and 
dispersed, nearly double their own number of French cavalry. 
All now imagined they were to attack Soult, who had concentrated 
his forces behind the river Carrion to receive the assault. The 
British army was in the highest possible spirits, when news were 
suddenly received that Soult had been considerably reinforced ; 
that Buonaparte was marching from Madrid at the head of ten 
thousand of his Guards ; and that the French armies, who had 
been marching to the south of Spain, had halted and assumed a 


> Southey, vol. ii., p. 481 
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d rectionto thenoith \veRt,*is if to enclose and destroy the BntiRli 
array* Tins l^as exactly the danger ^hich Moore had nevei 


Itself afforded , and the troops, retiring gradually from position 
to position, and maintained from their osvnreaonvce*, v.ould have 
e«caped the loss and dishonour of a retreat which rcseinhled a 
flight m every particular, excepting the terror whieli accompa 
nies it 

Besides these great deficiencies, a dicadvantage of tlie most 
di«tressing kind occurred, from the natural and constitutional 
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the ]W'y;ions and soothe the irritation of the soldiers, those dis- 
graceful outrages wore continued. It is matter of some consola- 
tion, that, losing their character for discipline, they retained that 
for coinage. The French, who had pressed on the British rear, 
near to Bonevontc, .and thrown across the river a large body of 
the Imperial cav.alry, were driven hack and defeated on the 29th 
December ; and, leaving General Lefcbvro Desnouettes a prisoner, 
in future were contented with observing, without pressing upon, 
the English retreat.* 

At Astorga, 30th December, the commandcr-in-chief found 
about 5000 Spaniards under Romana, the relics of the Galician 
army. These troops wanted clothing, accoutrements, arms, am- 
munition, and pay — they wanted, in sliort, every thing, excepting 
that courage and devotion to the c.ause of their country, which 
would have had a better fate, had fortune favoured desert. 

The Spanish general still proposed to make a stand at this 
rallying point ; but whatever might be Roinana's omi skill, and 
the bravery of his followers, his forces were not of a quality such 
as to induce Sir John Jloore to halt his retreat, which he now 
directed avowedly upon Corunna. 

The scarcity of provisions required forced marches, and com- 
bined, M'ith want of general knowledge of the country in a military 
sense, to hurry forward the soldiers, who too readily took advan- 
tage of these irrogidav movements to sti'agglc and plunder, inflict- 
ing on the friendly natives, and receiving from them in return, 
the mutual evils which arc given and received by invaders in an 
enemy’s counti-y. The weather dai-k and rainy — the roads block- 
aded by half-melted snow — ^the fords become almost impassable — 
augmented the difficulties of a retreat, resembling that by which 
a defeated army is forced into a country totally unknomi to them, 
and through which the fugitives must find their w.ay as they can. 
The baggage of the army, and its ammunition, were abandoned 
and de.stroyed. The sick, the wounded, were left to the mercy 
of the pursuers ; and the numbers who in that hour of despair 
gave way to the national vice of intoxication, added largely to 
the ineffective and the helpless. The very treasure-chests of the 
army were thrown away and abandoned. There was never so 
complete an example of a disastrous retreat. 

One saving circumstance, already mentioned, tended to qualify 
the bad behaviour of the troops ; namely, that when a report arose 
that a battle was to be expected, the courage, nay, the discipline 
of the soldiers, seemed to revive. This was especially the case 
on the 6th Januarj’-, when the French ventured an attack upon 
our rear-guard near Lugo. So soon as a prospect of action was 

\ “ This news was hroucht to the Emperor at Valderas, and gave him great 
pain, owing to the particular value he set upon the chasseurs of the guard. He 
did not, however, condemn the courageous determination of their colonel, hut 
he regretted that he had not shown more self-command.” — S avaby, tom. ii., 
part ii., p. 2L 
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The French having declined the proffered engagement, Sir 


him, or hy the event of a battle, which might disqualify him from 
opposing the embarkation Sir John Moore, with the dignitj 
becoming his character, chose the latter alternative, and occu 
pied a position of no great strength m front of tlie town, to pro 
tect the embarkation The attack was made by the French on 
the I6th January, m heavy columns, and with ll eirusual vivacity , 
but It was sustained and repelled on all hands. The gallant gene 


Thus died on the held of victory, which atoned for previous 
misfortunes, one of tlie bravest and best officers of the Bntisli 
army His body was wrapped in his military cloak, instead of 


while the French were unequal in numbers to the Spanish armies, 
might have had the most important consequences. At a later 
period, when the patriotic arm e* were every where defeated wo 
confess tliat General Moore, with the ideas which he entertamed 
of tlie Spamards, does not seem to us to have been called upon 
to place the fate of the Dntish atm} — auxiliaries, it must bo 
.... .... 41... ..jjjg desperate cast 
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by which the natives were compollocl (o abide. The disasters of 
the retreat appear to rest on want of Icnowlcdgo of tho gi’onnd 
they wci’c to travei'se, and on the deficiency of the cnnnnissariat, 
which, though the amy must be entirely dependent on it, was 
not at that time sufiiciently under tho control of the commander- 
in-chief. We owe it to his memory to say, that at the close of 
his own ^•aluable life, he amply I'edeemed in his last act the cha- 
racter of the army which he commanded.* 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

General SeUiard occupica Madrid — Napoleon returns to France 
— Cause of his hurried return — View of the Circumstances lead- 
ing to a Fupturc with Austria — Feelings of llussia upon this 
occasion — Secret intrigues of Talleyrand to 2 '>rcserrc Peace — 
Immense exertions made by Austria — Counter efforts of Buona- 
parte — The Austrian Army enters Bavaria, 9tlt Agyril, 1809 — 
Napoleon hastens to meet them — ylustrians defeated at Ahens- 
herg on the 20f/i — and at Echmuhl on the 22d — They arc driven 
out of Ratisbon on the 2Zd — 2'hc Archduke Charles retreats into 
Bohemia — Napoleon pushes forward to Vienna — which, after a 
brief defence, is occupied by the French on the \2th of May — 
Retrospect of the events o f the TEnr in Poland, Italy, the North 
of Germany, and the Tyrol — Enterpirises of Sehill^-^f the Duke 
of Brunswick Ocls — Movements in the Tyrol — Character and 
Manners of the Tyrolese — Retreat of the Archduke John into 
Hungary. 

Having thus completed the episode of Sir John Moore’s expe- 
dition, we resume the progress of Napoleon, to whom the succes- 
sive victories of Reynosa, Burgos, and Tudela, had offered a 
triumphant path to Madrid. On the 1st of December, his head- 
quartei-s being at the village of Saint Augustino, he was within 
sight of that capital, and almost within hearing of the bells, whose 
hollow and continued toll announced general insurrection, and the 
most desperate resistance. Nor was the zeal of the people of 
Madrid inadequate to the occasion, had it been properly directed 
and encouraged. They seized on the French officer who brought 

1 " Sir John Moore lived to hear that the battle was won. 'Are the French 
beaten ?’ was the question which he repeated to every one who came into his 
apartment; and, addressini; his old friend, Coltinel Anderson, he said, * You 
know that I always wished to die this way.’ His strength was fast failing, and 
life was almost extinct, when, with an unsubdued spirit, he exclaimed, ‘I hope 
the people of England will be satisfied ! I hope my country will do me justice ! ’ 
The battle was scarcely ended, when his corjise, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of the staff in the citadel of Corunna. The CTns 
ot the enemy paid his funeral honours ; and Soult, with a noble feeling of re- 
spect for his valour, raised a monument to his memory.” — Napier, vol. i., p. 
501 ). 
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a summons of snrrender, and were witli difficulty preyented from 
tcanng him to pieces On the 3d, the French attached Bueu 
Retire, a palace winch had been fortified as a kind of citadel A 
thousand Spaniards died in the defence of this stronghold On 
the 4th, Morla opened a eapitnlation w ith Napoleon lie and 
Ynarte, another noble Spanti^, of whom better things had been 
hoped, came to testify their repentance for the ra«h part they had 
undertaken, and to express their sense that the city could m nowise 
be defended , but, at the same timetostate, that the populace and 
Tolunteers were resolutemits defence, and that some delaywould 
be necessarj, to let their zeal cool, and their fears come to work 
in their turn 

Buonaparte admitted these deputies to Ins own presence, and 


courted his protection as Ins devoted lassals — who had seized the 


and reckon null him loiury for injurv, falsehood for false'&ood, 
drop of blood for drop of blood, wlutan awful balance must hare 
been struck against him'* 

In the meantime, those citizens of Madrid who had determined 
on resistance, began to see that they were deserted such as 
should ha>ehead^ them in the task, and their zeal became cooled 
under the feehngs of dismay and diMrust A military convention 
f was finally concluded, in virtue of which General Belhard took 
possession of the city on the 4tli of December The terms were 
so favourable, as to show that Buonaparte, while pretending to 
despise the sort of resistance winch the population might have 
effected, was well pleased, nevcrtlielcss, not to drive tliem to ex- 
fr,^n>.K 1I» ♦»,» „ M 1^1 . ,.1 ~ f -.1 I r, 
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i-cspectcd ; for God/’ conchulcd this cxti-aordinavy document, “ has 
given me the power and tlio will to surmount all dillieulties.” ‘ 
There were now two operations which nearly concerned Buo- 
naparte. Tlio first was the dispersion of the remaining troops 
of Castanos, which had escaped (lie fatal hattie of Tudela, and 
such other armed bodies as continued to occupy the south of Spain. 
In this the French had for some time an easy task ; for the Spa- 
nish soldici's, surprised and incensed at their own disasters, were, 
in many instances, the assassins of their gencr.als, and the generals 
had lost all confidence in their mutinous followei-s. But bcfoi'c 
pursuing his successes in the south, it was Buonaparte’s fii-st re- 
solution to detacli a part of the French army upon Portugal, by 
the way of Talavem, and b%' occupying Lisbon, intercept the 
retreat of Sir John Moore and his Englisli army. The advance of 
the English general to Salamanca interfered with this last design. 
It seemed to Napoleon, that he did not yet possess forces suf- 
ficient at the same time to confront and turn back Sir John 
iilooi’e, and, on the other hand, to enter Portugal and possess 
himself of Lisbon. The latter part of the ]>lan was postponed. 
Placing himself at the head of his Guards, Napoleon, as we have 
seen, directed his march tow.ards Valladolid, and witnessed the 
retreat of Sir John I^Ioorc. He had the pleasure of beholding 
with his own eyes the people whom he hated most, and certainly 
did not fear the least, in full retreat, and was observed scarcely 
ever to have appeared so gay and joyous ns during the pursuit, 
which the French officers termed the race of Benevente.^ But 
he had also the less pleasing spectacle of the skirmish, in which 
the general commanding the cavalry of his Imperial Guard was 
defeated, and his favourite. General Lcfebvrc, made prisoner. He 
halted with his Guards at Astorga, left Ney with 18,000 men to 
keep the country in subjection, and assigned to Soult the glorious 
task of pursuing the English and completing their destruction. 
We have already seen how far he proved able to accomplish his 
commission. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor himself returned to Valladolid, and 
from thence set off for France with the most precipitate haste. 
His last act was to declare his brother Joseph generalissimo over 
the French armies ; yet, notwithstanding this mark of trust and 
confidence, there is reason to believe that Buonaparte repented 
already his liberality, in assigning to another, though his own 
brother, an appanage so splendid, and which was likely to cost so 
much blood and treasure. Something to this purpose broke out 
in his proclamation to the people of Madrid ; and he was more 
explicit when speaking confidentially to the Abbe de Pradt, whom, 
in returning from Benevente, the Emperor met at Valladolid. 

They were alone; it was a stormy night; and Buonaparte, 


1 Nineteenth Bulletin of the French Army in Spain. 

2 Savary, tom. ii., partii., p. 20; Twenty-second Bulletin. 
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opening tlio mndow from time to time, to ascertain the po<isi- 
bility of travelling, only turned from it to oi erwhelm Monsieur 
de Pradt with questions on the state of the capital which he had 
just left The abbe did not disguise tlieir disaffection, and 
when Napoleon endeavonred to show the injustice of their com- 


was in the situation of the wafe of Sgaoarelle in the farce, who 


more valuable present than I dreamed of But j ou will see, that 
b} and by the Spaniards will commit some folly, which will place 
their country once more at my disposal I will then take care 
to keep it to mjself, and divide it into five great viceroj ships ” * 
While the favourite of fortune nounshed these plans of en* 
grossing and expanding ambition, the eagerness of his mmd 
seems to have communicated itself to his bodily frame, for, 
when the weather permitted him to mount on horseback, he is 


M Cl lain, a Miiiu Luss assigiicu mtiereut 

causes , but it was soon found that the despatch which he used 
had Its cause m the approaching rupture with Austria ’ 

This breach of friendship appears certainly to have been 
sought by Austria without any of those plausible reasons of com* 
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plaint, on wliicli nations generally arc desirous to bottom their 
quarrels. She did not allege that, with respect to herself or her 
dominions, France had, by any recent aggression, given her 
cause of offence. The Abbe do I’radt remarks njion the occasion, 
with his usual shrewdness, that if Na))olcon was no religious ob- 
server of the faith of ti'caties, it could not be maintained that 
other states acted much more scrupulously in i-cfercnce to liim. 
Buonaparte himself has alleged, what, in one sense of the word 
was true, that many of his wai-s were, in respect to the immediate 
causes of quarrel, merely defensive on his side. But this was a 
natural consequence of the stylo and structure of his govern- 
ment, which, aiming directly at universal empire, caused him to 
be looked upon by all nations as a common encmj', the legiti- 
mate object of attack whenever he could be attacked with ad- 
vantage, because he himself neglected no opportunity to advance 
his pretensions against the independence of Europe, 

The singular situation of Great Britain, unassailable by his 
arms, enabled her to avow this doctrine, and to refuse making 
peace with Napoleon, on terms how favom-ablc soever for Eng- 
land, unless she were at the same time recognised ns having au- 
thority to guarantee the security of such states as she had a 
chance of protecting, if she remained at war. Thus, she refused 
peace when offered, under the condition that France should have 
Sicily ; and, at the pcidod of which we treat, she had again re- 
cently declined the terms of pacification proposed by the overture 
from Erfurt, which inferred the abandonment of the Spanish 
cause. 

This principle of const.ant war with Buonaparte, or ratlier with 
the progress of his ambition, guided and influenced every state in 
Europe, which had yet any claim for their independence. Their 
military disasters, indeed, often prevented their being able to 
keep the flag of defence flying ; but the cessions which they were 
compelled to make at the moment of defeat, only exasperated 
their feelings of resentment, and made them watch more eagerly 
for the period, when their own increasing strength, or the weak- 
ness of the common enemy, might enable them to resume the 
struggle. Napoleon’s idea of a peace was, as we have elsewhere 
seen, that the party with whom he treated should derive no more 
from the articles agi’eed upon, than the special provisions ex- 
pressed in his favour. So long, for instance, as he himself ob- 
served all points of the treaty of Presburg, the last which he 
had dictated to Austria, that power, according to Ins view of the 
transaction, had no farther right either of remonstrance or in- 
tervention, and was bound to view with indifference whatever 
changes the French Emperor might please to work on the general 
state of Europe. This was no doubt a convenient interpretation 
for one who, aiming at universal monarchy, desired that there 
should be as little interference as possible with the various steps 
by which he was to achieve that great plan 5 but it is entirely 
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contradictory of the interpretation put upon treaties bv the 


resources. 

It IS true, that an opportunity uow presented itself, ivliicli 
seemed m the highest decree tempting Buonaparte nas absent 
in Spam, engaged m a distant conquest, m which, besides the 
general unpopularity of Ins cause, obstacles liad arisen which 
wero strangers to any previous part of hislnstory, and resistance 
had been offered of a nature so senous, as to shake the opinion 
hitherto entertained of bis invincibility On the other hand, 
Austna had instituted m her states organic laws, by which she 
secured herself the power of being able to call out to arms her 
immense and miUtary population , and her chief error seems to 
Itave been, in not postponing the fatal struggle until these new 
Uvies had acquired a better discipbned and more consolidated 
form. Of this tho Emperor of Russia was fully sensible, and, as 
we have already noticed, he saw with great apprehension Austria’s 
purpose of opposing herself singly to the arms of rrance , since, 
however close the intimacy which, for the present, subsisted be- 
twaat Aleoander and Xapoleon, it was impossible for the former 
to be indifferent to the vast nsh which Europe must incur, should 
France finally annihilate the independence of Austna A senes 
j of intrigues, of a very singular nature, was accordingly under- 
taken at Pans, m the hope of preserving peace lalleyTand, 
who, perhaps on Napoleon’s own account as well as that of Franct, 


Tour and Taxis, and there, totally unknown to Buonapartt, to 
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means of I'oconciliating tlic interests of Austria — s( 
tliDught, an opjiortuiiity of forcing from Napoleon, i 
Avcakness, what she had been compelled to surreir 
his hour of strength — and those of Buonaparte, w 
so soon as he should make a single sacrifieo to co 
would be held as having degraded that high militai 
which was the fomulation of his power. It may i 
supposed, that, with the undecided war of Spain on 
wouhl willingly have adjnurneil the contest ; but v 
sound of the tnnnpct was a summons to be compliec 
most complicated state of general embairassmcnt. 

The exoi'tions made by Austria on this imporl 
were gigantic, and her forces were superior to the 
had i)een able to summon out at any former period o 
Including the anny of reserve, they wore compute 
five hundred and fifty thousand men, which the Arch 
once moi'c commamlcd in the character of gcncralis 
said that this gallant prince did not heartily approv 
at least of the period chosen to commence it, but : 
ficed his own opinion to the desire of contributin 
abilities to the swvicc of liis brother and of his com 

Six corps d’anne'e, cacli about thirty thousand 
destined, under the archduke's immediate commaut 
the principal weight of tlie war in Germany ; a sever 
Archduke Ferdinand, was stationed in Galicia, and 
cient to oppose themselves to what forces Russia, i 
with her engagements to Napoleon, might find hers 
detach in that direction ; and two divisions, under t 
John, were destined to awaken hostilities in the ni 
into which they were to penetrate by the passes of ( 
Carniola. 

Buonaparte had not sufficient numbers to oppose i 
able masses ; but he had recourse to his old policy, 
to make up for deficiency of general numerical I'c 
rapidity of movement as should ensure a local supe: 
spot in Avhich the contest might take placo.'-^ He S( 
the auxiliary forces of the Confederation of the Rhii 
King of Saxony. He remanded many troops who • 
march for Spain, and by doing so virtually adjourn 
proved, for ever, the subjugation of that country. H 
in Germany the corps of Havoust, and of General C 

' Jomini, tom. iii., p. 15a. 

A conscription vjas immediately called out; the soldier 
in all haste, and sent off in carriages to their destination. T! 
was still at Burgos, was ordered to repair to Germany. Neve 
heen taken so much hy surjtrise ; this war completely astonishi 
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thus a second time Austria commenced her combat with France, 
by the invasion of Germany Some confidence was placed in the 
general discontent w-hich prevailed among the Gennans, and 
especially those of the Confederation of the Rhine, and their 
hatred of a sj'stem which made them on every occasion the in- 
struments of French policy Tim archduke averred in lus 


Whatever effects might have been produced by such an addreas, 
supposing it to have had time to operate, the result was discon 
certed by the promptitude, which with Buonaparte was almost 
always the harbinger of success. 

WhvVw fm’.Vnan army ,t<ni v<'.\Vv<vew*«sA WAa, 

leoa 
of E 
hun 
with 

paiued him os far as Strasbourg, and there remained for some 
time watching the progress of the campaign, the event of whicli 
was destined to hare such a melancholy influence oU her own 
happiness. 

The Archduke Cliarles’s plan waa to act upon the offtnsive 
Ills talents were undoubted, his array greatly superior in num 
bers to the French, and favourably disposed, whether for attack 
or defence , )et, by a series of combiitation<<, the most beautiful 
and striking, perhaps, wltidi occur m the life of one so famed for 
his power of forming such, Buonaparte was enabled, ii» the short 
space of five dajw, totally to defeat the formidable masses which 


I uiiuugii iiiemcajuiiiy iiissauiol Ucrtlncr, an alarm 

ing vacancy in the centre, by operating on which the enemy 
might hai e separated the brench army into two parts, and cx 
j,u^ each to a flank attack * Sensible of tlio full, and perhaps 
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fatal consequences, wliiclv might attend this eiTor, Napoleon de- 
termined on the daring attempt to concentrate liis army by a 
lateial march, to be accomplished by the two wings simulta- 
neously. With this view he posted himself in the centre, where 
tlic danger was principally apprehended, commanding Massena 
to advance by a thank movement from Augsburg to Pfaffenhofen, 
and Davoust to appi’oach the centre by a similar manoeuvre from 
Katisbon to Neustadt. These marches must necessarily be forced, 
that of Davoust being eight, that of Massena betwixt twelve and 
thirteen leagues. The order for this daring opeioition was sent to 
Massena on the night of the 17th, and concluded with an earnest 
recommendation of speed and intelligence. When the time for 
executing these movements had been allowed, Buona- ^ 
parte, at the head of the centre of his forces, made a ‘ ’ 

sudden and deperatc ass.ault upon two Austrian divisions, com- 
manded by the Archdul:e Louis and General Hiller. So judi- 
ciously was this timed, that the appearance of D.avoust on the 
one flank kept in check those other Austrian corps d’arnufe, by 
whom the divisions attacked ought to have been supj)ortcd ; while 
the yet more formidable operations of Massena, in tlic rear of the 
Archduke Louis, achieved the defeat of the enemy. This victory, 
gained at Abensberg upon the 20th April, broke the line of the 
Austrians, and exposed them to farther misfortunes.’ The Em- 
])eror attacked the fugitives the next day at Landshut, where the 
Austrians lost thirty jucces of cannon, nine thousand prisoners, 
atid much ammunition and baggage.'-’ 

On the 22d April, after this fortunate commencement of the 
c.amjtaign, Buonai)artc directed his whole force, scientific.ally 
arranged into dilferent divisions, and moving by different routes, 
on the jirincipal army of the Archduke Cliarles, which, during 
these misfortunes, he had concentrated at Eckmiihl. The b.attle 
is said to have been one of the most splendid which the art of 
war could display. An hundred thousand tnen and upwards wore 
dispossessed of all their positions by the combined attack of their 
scientific enemy, the divisions appearing on the field, each in its 
duo jilacc and order, as regularly as the movements of the va- 
rious pieces in a game of chess. All the Austrian wounded, great 
]'art of their artillery, fifteen stand of colours, and 20,000 
prisoners, jvmaincd in the jiower of the Prench.-’ The retreat 


tiuinlta nt tirt'cnl iTwcti snnrc fnr tlir cnincnicncc of tlir Arcliilnl-T Cli.wlsi 
thnn f’f n'.iiir." Thi" win .nctii.-illv ttic ca^(■ : lln- I’rinct' of Nrtifclintcl lisil pul 
n «ro;ic coii»unc-;irin tijviu the l*iujionir’« orJt r. nuil se iuu-riiri'ltil it as to 
rx|>C'%o U'H to Uif of a at ttlc^c^r coiiuiu nccnn ni 

of turn, li., pnri ii., v- 

* Joid!tu. tr'rn, %\\ , p. ; HivftTjr, tom, pnrl ii.. p. ^7. 
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continued or renewed in fbe streets of tlie tonn, which was 
speedily on fire A body of French, nislnng to charge a body of 
Austruins, which still occupied one end of a burning street, were 
interrupted by snine waggons belonnng to the enemy’s tram 
“ Thej are tumbrils of pow dcr,” cned the Austrian commanding, 
to tile French , « if the flame* reach them, both sides perish ” 
Tlio combat ceased, and the two parties joined in averting a 
calamity which must have been fatal to both, and flnallj, sated 
the ammunition from the flames At length the Austnans were 
dnven out of Ilatisbon, leaving much cannon, baggage, and 
prisoners, in the lianda of tlie enemy * 

In the middle of this U<tro«.Ue, Buonaparte, who was spcahing 
with his adjutant, Duroe, observing the affair at some distance, 
was struck on ibe toe of the left foot bv a spent mu5l,et ball, 
which occasioned a severe contusion " fliat must hate been a 


BO eager was he to get on lioreclack and put an end to the sohci 
tude of his army , bj showing him«elf publiclv among the troop« * 
Thus within five dajs — the space, and almost the very dats 
of the month, which Buonaparte had assigned for settling the 
alTurs of Cermanv — the original aspect of the war was entirelt 
clianged , and Austria, who had engap-dm it with the proud hope 
of reviving her onginal influence m Luropc, was now to continue 
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the Ktrngglc for the doubtful chance of Eccuring her existence. 
At no period in his momentous career, did the genius of Kapo- 
Icon appear more completely to prostrate all opposition ; at no 
time did the talents of a single individual exercise such an influ- 
ence on the fate of the univei'se. The forces nhich he had in the 
Held had been not only unequal to those of the enemy, hut they 
were, in a military point of view, ill-placed, and imperfectly com- 
hiued. Napoleon arx’ived alone, found himself under all these 
disadvantages, and we repeat, by his almost unassisted genius, 
came, in the course of five d.ays, in complete triumph out of a 
sfinigglc M’hich bore a character so unpromising.' It was no 
wonder that othci-s, nay, that he himself, should have annexed to 
his person the dogi’ee of superstitious influence claimed for the 
chosen instiamients of Destiny, whose p.ath must not bo crossed, 
and whose arms cannot be an-csted. 

While the relics of the Archduke Charles’s army were on full 
retreat to Bohemia, Napoleon employed the 2.'ld and 24th of 
April, to review his trooj)s, and distributed with a liberal hand 
honours and rewards. It was in this sjdicre that he was seen to 
greatest advant.agc ; for although too much of a soldier among 
sovereigns, no one could claim with bettor right to be a sovereign 
among soldiers. It was on this occasion, that, stn'king a soldier 
familiarly on the cheek, as ho said, “ I create you a knight,’’ he 
asked the honoured party his name. “ You ought to know it 
well,’’ answered the soldier ; “ since I am the tnan, who, in the 
deserts of .Syria, when you wore in extremity, relieved you from 
my flask.” Napoleon instantly recollected the individual and the 
circumstance. “ 1 make you,” hesaid “ a knight, with an annuity 
of twelve Inmdrcd fi-ancs — what will yon do uith so much 
money — “ Drink with my comnides to tin- hetdlh of him that is 
so neccsisiry to iw.’' 

The generals had their share in the ]m]>crial bounty, parti- 
ctilarly Davnust, to whose brilliant e.xccution of the manreuvres 
commanded by NoikiIcou, tho victory was directly to be attributecl. 
lie w!is created Duke of ]-ickimdil. It was a j'arl of Napoleon’s 
j>oIicy, by connecting the names of fields of victory v. itli the titles 
of tbo.-e who contributed to acquire it, t>> ally the recollections <if 
their merits vith his own grateful acknowledgmeni of them. 
Tims iho title of every cnnolihai marshal was a fresh incentive 
III such r flicci's ns v. ere ambitious of di- tinction. 

.After the fatal b.attle of Dekmiild, the .Andlduke Charles t (lec*.> d. 
as v,e have seen, bis rettv-at into the nunmtainous cmmtry of llo- 
Iiemin. full of defiles, ntid highly cnpablo of defi. uce, vliere he 
eonld reiuodi! Ids broken .•irmy, ta ceivc reiufotvements of cm ry 
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jnd, and nialvft a protracted defence, ^onld Napoleon press upon 
iim m that direction But the victones of these Tnemorahle five 
lavs had placed the French Emperor in full possession of the 
ight bank of the Danube, and of the high road to the city of 
i'lenna, which is situated on the same side of the nver True 


Landshut, and cut off from comnaunicatioti with the archduke, 
liad been able to unite himself with a considerable reserve, and 
assumed the mien of defending the high road to the capital 
Buonaparte had tliu? an enemy of some consequence m front, 
while the army of Charles might operate from Bohemia upon the 
communications in lus rear , and a universal national insurrection 
of the TjTolese threatened not only cnhrely to expel the French 
and Bavanass from their monntaine, but even to alarm Bavana 
herself Insurrections were also beginmng to Lake place all 
through Germany, of a character which sliowcd, that, had the 
tide of war tumra against France, almost all the north of Ger 
many would have been m arms against her These dangers, 


Ebersberg, a village with a castle upon the nver Traun, which 
was in most places unfordablc, and had elevated rocky banks, 

-> > >1 1 <■ > . f\ , 


oi the Danube 

Ujwn the Sd of ilay, the position of Ebersberg was attacked 
I V Alas.ena, and stormed after n most desperate resistance, which 
probablj cobt the v ictors as many men as the v anquishcd The 
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hardiness of this attack has been censured by some military 
critics, who pretend, that if Massena had confined his front attack 
to a feint, the Austrian general would have been as effectually 
dislodged, and at a much cheaper rate, by a corresponding move- 
ment upon his flank, to be executed by General Lannes, who 
passed the river Traun at Weis for that purpose. But Massena, 
either from the dictates of his own impetuous disposition, or be- 
cause he had understood the Emperor’s commands as positively 
enjoining an attack, or that he feared Lannes might be too late in 
arriving, when every moment was precious, because every mo- 
ment might re-establish the communication between the archduke 
and Hiller — attempted and succeeded in the desperate resolution 
of disposting the Austrian general by main force.’ 

General Hiller retreated to Saint Polten, then crossed the 
Danube by the bridge at Mautem, which he destroyed after his 
passage, and, marching to form his junction with the Archduke 
Charles, left the right side of the Danube, and consequently the 
high-road to Vienna, open to the French. Napoleon moved for- 
ward with a steady yet rapid pace, calculating upon gaining the 
advance necessary to arrive at the Austrian capital before the 
archduke, yet at the same time marching without precipitation, 
and taking the necessary measures for protecting his communi- 
cations. 

The city of Vienna, properly so called, is surrounded by the 
ancient fortifications which withstood the siege of the Turks iu 
1683. The suburbs, which are of great extent, are sm’rounded 
by some slighter defences, but Avhich could only be made good 
by a large army. Had the archduke, with his forces, been able 
to tlirow himself into Vienna before Buonaparte’s arrival under 
its walls, no doubt a formidable defence might have been made.’^ 
The inclination of the citizens was highly patriotic. They fired 
from the ramparts on the advance of the French, and rejected 
the summons of surrender. The Archduke Maximilian was 
governor of the place, at the head of ten battalions of troops of 
the line, and as many of Landwehr, or militia. 

A shower of bombs first made the inhabitants sensible of the 
horrors to which thej' must necessarily be exposed by defensive 
war. The palace of the Emperor of Austria was in the direct 
front of this terrible fire. The Emperor himself, and the greater 
part of his family, had retired to the city of Buda in Hungary ; 
but one was left behind, confined by indisposition, and this was 
Maria Louisa, the young archduchess, who shortly afterwards 
became Empress of France. On intimation to this purpose being 
made to Buonaparte, the palace was respected, and the storm 
of these terrible missiles dh’ccted to other quarters.^ The inten- 


1 Fifth Bulletin of the Grand French Army ; Savary, tom. it, part ii., p. CS ; 
Joniini, tom. iii., p. 181. 
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tion of clefonding the capital nas speedily gnen up. Tlie Arch- 
duke Maximilian, with the troops of the line, evacuated the citj ; 
and, on the 12th, General 0’Reill>,coinnnndnig some battahons 
( f landwehr, signed the capitulation with the French 

Napoleon did not himself enter Vienna, he fixed — for the 
second time — his headquarters at Schoenbnin, a palace of the 
Emperor’s, in the Memity of the eopitil 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke Cliarles, unable to prevent 
the fall of k lenna, was adaannng to avenge it In the march 
which he made through Boheitiu, he !iad greatly increased his 
armv , and the events in tlie north of Germany and the Tyrol 
had been so dangerous to French mftuence, tlxat it required all 
the terrors of the battle of Fckmuld to keep the unwilling vassals 
( f the conqueror in .a state of subjection Before, therefore, wo 
trace tlie course of remarkable events which viere about to take 
place on the Danube, tl e reader is requested to tal e a. bnef view 
of the war on the Polish frontier, m Italy, in the north of Gcr- 
nianv, and in the Tviol , for no smaller portion of the civilized 
world was actually the scene of hostilities during this moDientous 
period 

In Poland, the Archduke Ferdinand threw himself into the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as the prt of Poland which formerly 
belonged to Prussia , obtained pos«cs®ion of Warsaw itself, and 
pressed northward with such vivacity, that, while Prince Ponia 
towski was hardly able to asserobU w small dvfeusvvo army be- 
tween the Narew and the Vistula, the archduke approached 
Thom, and was in a situation to summon Pro®«ia to arms The 
call would doubtless have been readily obcycil, had the Archduke 
Charles obtained any shadow of success lu the commencement of 
the campaign But the French had posvossinn of nil the most 
important Prussian fortix^cs, which rendered it imprudent, in- 
deed almost impossible, for that power to offir any effectual 
means of resistance, until the arms of Austna should assume that 
decided preponderance, which they were not on this occasion 
«l wimed to attain ^ 

The feeling rf indignation against the foreign yoke liad, how- 
ev cr, penetrated deeply into tlio liosom of the Prussians Tho 
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and conduct were rare, been distinguished by both in his service 
as a partisan officer. On the present occasion, his attempt may 
be likened to a rocket shot up into the firmament, which, by its 
descent upon a magazine, may give rise to the most appalling 
results ; or which, bursting in empty space, is only remembered 
by its brief and brilliant career. Chance allotted to Schill the 
latter and more unfavourable conclusion ; but his name must be 
enrolled in the list of those heroes who have ventured their lives 
to redress the wrongs of their country, and the remembrance of 
whose courage often forms the strongest impulse to others to 
reassume the heroic midertaking, for which they themselves have 
struggled in vain. 

The movement which this daring soldier had projected, was 
connected with a plan of general insurrection, but was detected 
by a premature discovery. Colonel Doernberg, an officer of the 
Westphalian guard, was engaged in the conspiracy, and had 
undertaken to secure the person of Jerome Buonaparte. His 
scheme was discovered ; and among his papers were found some 
which implicated Schill in these insm-rectionary measures. Je- 
rome, of course, made his complaint to the King of Prussia, who 
was in no capacity to refuse to deliver up the accused officer. 
Obliged thus to precipitate his plan of insurrection, Schill put 
himself at the head of his regiment, which was animated by his 
own spirit, and marched out of Berlin to proclaim the inde- 
pendence of his country. He showed the utmost speed and dex- 
terity in his military manoeuvres, and soon assembled a small 
army of 5000 or 6000 men, sufficient to take possession of various 
towns, and of the little fortress of Domitz. 

Katt, another insurgent, placed himself at the head of an in- 
surrection in Cassel ; and a yet more formidable loader, distin- 
guished alike by his birth, his bravery, and his misfortunes, 
appeared in the field. This was the Duke of Bruns\vick Dels, 
son of him who was mortally wounded at Jena. The young 
prince had ever since before his eyes the remembrance of his 
father, to whom Buonaparte’s enmity would not permit even the 
leisure of an hour to die in his own ])alace. The breaking out 
of the war betwixt France and Austria seemed to promise him 
the road to revenge. The duke contracted with Austria to levy 
a body of men, and he was furnished by England with the means 
to equip and maintain them. His name, his misfortunes, his 
character, and his purpose, tended soon to fill his ranks; the 
external appearance of which indicated deep sorrow, and a de- 
termined purpose of vengeance. His uniform was black, in 
memory of his father’s de.atli ; the lace of the cavalry was dis- 
])osed like the ribs of a skeleton ; the helmets and caps bore a 
death’s head on their front. 

'The brave young soldier was too late in appearing in thq field. 
If he could have united his forces with those of Schill, Doern- 
berg, Katt, and the other insurgents, he might have effected a 
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general n«ing in the north , bnttlie e^ent of Eckmuhl, and tho 


middle of May when the Duke of Brunswick ad'anced from 
Bohemia into Lusatia, and bj that time the corps of Schill and 
others were existing only as separate bands of partisans, sur 
rounded or pursued by the adherents of France, to whom the sue 


lurtes reuuineu on luui, anu lotiuiuame, aim me ^tuetai uis 
position of the nation m their favour render«l them more so 
While the msurrectioual spirit which animated the Germans 
smouldered m some places like subterranean fire, and parlnlly 
showed Itself bj eruptions m others, the mountains of the TjtoI 


dition of the people is one of the most primitive m Europe Tho 
extremes of rank and wealth arc uiilaiown m those pastoral dis* 
tnets , they ha>c almost no distinction among their inhaLitanU , 
neither nobles nor serfs, neither office-bearers nor dependents, in 
oDC sense, neither nch nor poor As great a degree of ei]ualit\ 
as IS perhaps consistent witli fheexi8lcnceof6ocicty,i3 to befoun 1 
m tho TjtoI In temper they are a ga^, animated people, fond of 
exertion and excitation, lovers of the wine fiask and the dance. 


atetrarrted the finest m Yuropc, and ftie readiness with which 
they obeyed tbc repeated summons of Austria during former 
wars, showed that their rustic employments liad in iio respect 
dinumshed their ancient love of military enterprise Tlieir magis- 
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trates in peace, and leaders in war, were no otherwise distin- 
guished from the rest of the nation than by their sagacity and 
general intelligence ; and as these qualities were ordinarily found 
among inn-keepers, who, in a counti’y like the Tyrol, have the 
most general opportunities of obtaining information, many of that 
class were leaders in the memorable war of 1809. These men 
sometimes could not even read or write, yet in general, exhibited 
so much common sense and presence of mind, such a ready Imow- 
ledge of the capacity of the troops they commanded, and of the 
advantages of the country in which they served, that they became 
formidable to the best generals and the most disciplined soldiers.' 

In the beginning of April these ready warriors commenced 
their insurrection, and in four days, excepting in the small for- 
tress of Kufstein, which continued to hold out, there was not a 
Frenchman or Bavai'ian in the Tyrol, save those who were pri- 
soners. The history of that heroic war belongs to another page 
of history. It is enougli here to say, that scarcely supported by 
the Austrians, who had too much to do at home, the Tyrolese 
made, against every odds, the most magnanimous and obstinate 
defence. It was in vain that a French army, led by Lefebvre, 
marched into the country, and occupied Inspruck, the capital. 
The French were a second time compelled by these valiant moun- 
taineers to retreat with immense loss ; and if Austria could have 
maintained her own share of the contest, her faithful provinces 
of Tyrol and the Vorarlberg must on their side have come off 
victors.'^ 

But the disasters of the Archduke Charles, as they had neu- 
ti'.alized the insurrections in Germany, and rendered of no com- 
parative avail the victories of the Tyrolese, so they also checked 
the train of success which had attended the movements of the 
Archduke John in Italy, at the commencement of the war. We 
have already said, that the safety and honour of Austria being, 
as it was thought, sufficiently provided for by the strength of the 
main urmy, this young prince had been despatched into Italy, as 
the Archduke Ferdinand into Poland, to resuscitate the interest 
of their House in their ancient dominions. Eugene, the son-in- 
law of Buonaparte, and his viceroy in Italy, was defeated at Sacile 
upon the 15th of April, by the Archduke John, and compelled to 
retire to Caldiero on the Adige. But ere the Austrian pidnee could 
improve his advantages, he received the news of the defeat at 
Eckmiihl, and the peril in which Vienna was placed. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of retreating, to gain, if possible, 


' The Austrians censurefl the want of tactics of the Tyroicpe. Some poetical 
slmrpsliootcr defended his countrymen by an epigram, of which the following 
is a translation ; — 

“It is hut chance, our learn’d tacticians say, 
tVhich without science pains the battle day; 

Yet would I rather win the field by cliancc. 

Than study tactics, and be beat by France." — S. 

- Jomiiii, tom. iii., p. 232. 
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the kingdom of Hungarj, Tvhere the presence of Ins armj might 
be of the most essential consequence He was m his turn pur 
sued by Prmce Eugene, to whom the Austrian retreat gave the 
means of uniting himself with the FrencJi force in Dalmatia, from 
which he had been separated, and thus enabled lum to assume 
the offensiie with forces much augmented ‘ 

Thus the mighty contest was continue, with various eients, 
from the shores of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic, and from 
the eastern provmces of Germany to those of Uungar) But tin, 
eves of all men averted from the more remote and subordinate 
"cenes <f the struggle, were now turned towards the expected 
torabat betwixt Buonaparte and the Aichduke Chailes, which it 
was easiU predicted must soon take place under the walls of 
Vienna and decide, it was then apprehended for ever, the fuM -e 
fate, p rkajis the >erv existence, of the empire of \ustria. 


CIHPTER XLVIll 

I'usitioH 0 / tht Fieneh aad Auttn^^n Arnnet afltr ike Batlh uf 
Echnuhl — Na^icUon erostee the EmtiU — Great Conjitet at As 
j er itf vken netory «r<ij clamed by both parties — Battle of ll'n 
jram fought Cf/i Julq — ArvittUee concluded at Znam — Uote 
0 / the Career of Schitl amt the Duke of Brunsifick Oels — De- 
fence of the Ti/rvl — Its final vi^ortunate result — Gniei ig le 
si^tance throujhout Germany — lU effects o» Buonaparte — lie 
publishes a singular 2Ianije*to in the fUoniteur 
^\E left Napoleon conccuirating Ins armj near \ienna, and 
disposing It so as to prcscno Im communications with 1 ranee, 
though distant and precarious. lie occupied the cit\ of N leiuia, 
and the right haul of the Danube llie Archduke CTiarlcs now 
approached the left lank of the same riser, which, bwoIIcq b\ 
the spring nuns, and the melting of snow nn the mounlaiiii, di 
vided the two Iiostilc armies as if by an impassable Lamer In 
the a car IbOo, wlicn N apoleon first obtained poiscssion of \iemia, 
the bniges o>cr the Danube were prcscriDd, which liad cua 
hied him to prc«s his march upon Koutousoff and the llussiaiis 
fills time he liad not 1 ocn so fortunate ^o bridge had been 
loft unbroken on the Danube, whether aboe or below \icnna, 
bi which 1 e might pudi his forces across the rner, and end the 
war by again defeating tho Austrian archduke At the same 
time, tlie hours lost m indcei'4oii were oil unfaiourablo to the 

} m ,.1 Ft, Twr... n I*- • - - » I I I _ .u 
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trian army was in the field, the hopes of Geianany remained un- 
extinguished. The policy, therefore, of Buonaparte determined 
him to pursue the most vigorous measures, by constructing a 
bridge over the Danube, and crossing it at the head of his 
army, with the purpose of giving battle to the archduke on the 
left loank. 

The place originally selected for this bold enterprise was at 
Nussdorf, about half a league above Vienna, where the principal 
stream passes in a full but narrow channel under the right bank, 
which is there so high as to command the opposite verge of the 
I’iver, and affords, therefore, the means of protecting the passage. 
But above five hundred men having been pushed across, with 
the view of re-establishing the old bridge wliich had existed at 
Nussdorf in 1805, were attacked and cut off by the Austrians, 
and this point of passage was in consequence abandoned. 

Napoleon then turned his thoughts to establishing his intended 
bridge at the village of Ebersdorf, on the right bank, opposite 
to which the channel of the Danube is' divided into five branches, 
finding their course amongst islands, one of which, called the 
island of Lobau, is extremely large. Two of these branches arc 
very broad. The islands are irregular in theb shape, and have 
an alluvial character. They exhibit a broken and diversified 
surface, partly covered with woods, partly marshy, and at times 
overflowed with water. Here Napoleon at length determined tc 
establish his bridge, and he collected for that purpose as manj 
boats and small craft as he could muster, and such other mate- 
rials as he could obtain. The diligence of the engineer officer, 
Aubry, was distinguished on this occasion. 

The French were obliged to use fishers’ c.aissons filled with 
bullets, instead of anchors, and to make many other substitutions 
for the accomplishment of their objects. They laboured without 
interruption ; for the Aush'ians, though they made various demon- 
strations upon Krems and Linz, as if they themselves meant to 
cross the Danube above Vienna, yet did nothing to disturb Na- 
poleon’s preparation for a passage at Ebersdorf, although troops 
might have been easily thrown into the island of Lobau, to dis- 
pute the occupation, or to interrupt the workmen. It is impos- 
sible to suppose the Archduke Charles ignorant of the charac- 
ter of the ground in the neighbourhood of his brother’s capital ; 
we must therefore conjecture, that the Austrian general had de- 
termined to let Buonaparte accomplish his purpose of passing the 
river, in order to have the advantage of attacking him when 
only a part of his army had crossed, and of compelling him to 
fight with the Danube in his rear, which, in case of disaster, 
could only be repassed by a succession of frail and ill-con- 
structed bridges, exposed to a thousand accidents. It is doing 
the archduke no discredit to suppose he acted on such a resolu- 
tion, for wc shall presently see he actually gained the advan- 
tages we have pointed out, and which, could they have been 
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prosecuted to the uttermost, would liavc involved the ruin of 
Buaniparto and his army 

The matenaU Iw ' 

ter, Napoleon, on 1 
directed that the 

With all possible despatch bo well were hi3 orders obejed, that, 
on the next daj, the troops were able to commence their pas 
sage, although the bridge was still far from being complete 
They were received bj skirmishers on the left bank, but as 
these fell back without any obstioaey of resistance, it became 
still more obvious that the ardiduko did not mean to dispute 
the pas'sage, more especially as he had not availed himself of the 
important means of doing so wluch the locality presented * 

At the point where tlie extreimtv of the last bridge of the 


Essimg IS at tho other extremity of the plain, about one thousand 
iiTe Iiundred toises from the same point The villages, being 
built of mason work, with gardens, terraces, and court yards 
formed each a little fortified place, of which the churchyard of 
Aspeme, and a large granary at Eashng might ba termed tl e 
citadels. A high road, bordered by a deep ditch, extended be 
tween these two strong posts, winch it connected as a curtain 
connects two bastion^ ihis position, if occupied, might indeed 
be turned on either flank, but the character of tho ground would 
render the operation difficult 

Still farther to the right lay another village, called Enzers 
dorf It w a thousand t<M««s from Aspemo to Lssling, and some 


structeJ to cover tlws extremity of the bridge on the left aide 
'Icsntime, Ins troops occupied tho two villages of Aspemo and 
Essling, and tlio Imo which conncctc I thorn 

The reports brought in during the night were contra heton , 
nor could the signs vi»ible on (ho lionzon induce tht generaLs 
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The feeling of the Auslmns «as exultation ; that of the French 


I’rench had at fiist the advantage — thej recovered the church of 
Asperne, and made a number of Austrians prisoners in the v illage. 
iiul the attaeVs cm it were presmtly renewed v.ith the same fury 
as on the preceding dai Napoleon hero formed a resolution 
worihj of Ins mihtarj fame, lie observed that the enemv, while 
' ‘ ’ was the left hand point 

t back, or, in military 
Ins line, which he w'as 

— I I t— *i - ► rjiofeo of 6up- 
• . for this rca- 

* to assail the 

' , lovomcntwos 

executed in echellon, advancing from the rreiich light. Heavy 
masses of infantry, with a numerous artillery, now advanced with 
fury The Austrian line was forced back, and in some danger 
of being broken . • . . . 

from each other, i 
might l>e cut off f 


all j'oints > All agree, that just at this crisis of the combat, the 
bridge which liiiunsparte bad established over the Danube was 
t-wept away by the llofnl 

This opportune incident w savd, by the Austrian aecount"*, to 
have been occasioned bjr fire^bi|>s sent down the rivtr. Tlic 
French liavo denied the cxistcnc*. of the firc-ships, and, always 
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unwilling lo allow much clToct to (he result of their advci-snrios' 
exertions, ascribe the (lostrnctioji of the floating bridge to the 
trunks of trees and vessels borne down by a sudden swell of 
the Danube.* General Pelet.* indeed adinit.s, with some reluc- 
tance, that timber frames of one or more windmills, filled with 
burning combustibles, descended the river. But whether (lie 
Austrians had executed the very natural plan of launching such 
fire-works and driftwood on the stream, or whether, as the ancient 
hc.athen might have said, the aged and haughty river shook from 
his shoulders by his own exertions the voice which the .strangers 
had imposed on him, the bridge w.as certainly broken, and Buo- 
naparte’s army was extremely endangered.-' 

lie saw himself compelled to retire, if he meant to secure, or 
rather to restore, his communication with the right bank of the 
Danube. The French movement in j-etreat was the signal for 
the Austrians’ advance. They recovered Asperne ; .and bad not 
the Fi-cnch fought with the most extraordinary conduct and 
valour-, they must have sustained the greatest loss. General \ 
Lannes, whose behaviour had been the suliject of admiration dm-- 
ing the whole day, was moi-tally wounded by a ball, which shat- 
tered both his legs. Mas,sena sustained himself in this crisis with 
much readiness and prc.scncc of mind ; and the preservation of , 
the army was chiefly attributed to him. It is said, but perhaps ■ 
falsely, that Kapolcon himself showed on this occasion less alert- j 
ness and readiness than was his custom. i 

At length, the retreat of the French w.as protected by the 
cannon of Essling, which wa.s again and again furiously assaulted 
by the Austrians. Had they succeeded on this second point; the 
French army could hardly have escaped, for it was Essling alone 
which protected their retreat. Fortunately for Buonaparte, that 
end of the bridge which connected the great isle of Lohau with 
the left bank on which they were fighting still remained unin- 
jured, and was protected by fortifications. By this means he was 
en.abled to draw back his shattered ai-my during the night into 
the great island, evacuating the whole position which he had held 
on the right bank. The loss of both armies was dreadful, and 
computed to exceed twenty thousand men on each side, killed 
and wounded. General St. Hilaii-c, one of the best French gene- 
rals, was killed in the field, and Lannes, mortally wounded, was 
brought back into the island. He was much lamented by Buo- 
naparte, who considered him as his own work. “ I found him,” 
he said, “ a mere swordsman, I brought him up to the highest 
point of talent. I found him a dwarf, I raised him uji into a 

> Tenth Bulletin ofthe French Array; Jomini, tora. iii., pp. 303, 214 ; Savary, 
tom. ii., part ii., p. 82 ; Rapp, p. 123. 

2 ifdmoires sur la Guerre de 1809. 

3 “The enemy had a complete view of onrbody in its whole extent; and con- 
triving to fill with stones the largest boats they could find, they sent them 
down the current. This contrivance proved but too successful.” — Savarv, 
tom. ii., part ii., p. 85. 
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giant ’ The death of this general, called the Roland of the army, 
had sometlung m jt inexpresMbly shocking With both Ins legs 
shot to pieces, he refused to die and insisted that the surgeons 
should be hanged who were unable to cure a mareschal and l)uke 
de Jlontebello While he thns clung to life, he called upon the 
Emperor, with the inshnclive hope tliat Napoleon at least could 
defer the dreadful hour, and repeated Ins name to the last, with 
the wild interest with which an Indian prays to the object of his 
superstition ‘ Buonaparte sliowcd much and creditable emotion 
at beholding lus faithful follower in such a condition * 

The news of tins tcnible action flew far and wide, and was re 
presented by the Austrians as a glorious and complete victory It 
might have well proved so, if both the villages of Asperne and 
Essling could have been carried As it was, it cannot properly 
be termed more than a repulse, by which the French Emperor s 
attempt to advance had been defeated, and he himself driieii 


fabrics on slighter foundations than this severe cheel affurded 
It Iiad been repeatedly prophesied, that Napoleon s fortune would 
some time or other fail m one of tlioae }iard> measures, and that 


forces, was cooped up in the marshv island of lobau, and an 
other nearer to the left bank, called Lnzersdorf, from the village 
of that name This last island, which sened as an outwork to 
the larger, ts separated from the left bank, which was occupied 
by the Austrians, only by a email channel of twent} toiscs in 
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breadth. The destruction of the bridges had altogether divided 
Buonaparte from the right bank, and from his rear, under Da- 
voust, which still remained there.* The nature of the ground, 
on the left side of the Danube, opposite to tlie isle of Enzers- 
dorf, admitted cannon being placed to command the passage, and 
it is said that General Hiller ardently pressed the plan of passing 
the stream by open force at that point, and attacking successively 
the islands of Enzersdorf and Lobau, and offered to answer with 
his head for its success. The extreme loss sustained by the 
Austrian army on the two preceding days, appears to have been 
the cause that this proposal was rejected. It has been also 
judged possible for Prince Charles to have passed the Danube, 
either at Presburg or higher up, and thus placed himself on the 
right bank, for the pm’pose of attacking and destroying the re- 
serves which Buonaparte had left at Ebersdorf under Davoust, 
and from which he was separated by the inundation. Yet neither 
did the Archduke adopt this plan, but, resuming the defensive, 
from which he had only departed for a few hours, and concluding 
that Napoleon would, on his part, adopt the same plan which he 
had formerly pursued, the Austrian engineers were chiefly en- 
gaged in fortifying the ground between Asperne and Essling, 
while the army quietly awaited till it should suit Napoleon to 
renew his attempt to cross the Danube. 

With unexampled activity, Buonaparte had assembled mate- 
rials, and accomplished the re-establishment of his communica- 
tions with the light bank, by the morning of the second day after 
the battle. Thus -was all chance destroyed of the Austrians 
making any farther profit of the interruption of his communica- 
tions. With equal speed, mcessant labour converted the isle of 
Lobau into an immense camp, protected by battering cannon, 
and secured either from surprise or storm from the Austrian side 
of the river ; so that Hiller’s plan became equally impracticable. 
The smaller islands were fortified in the like manner ; and, on the 
first of July, Buonaparte pitched his headquarters^ in the isle 

> “The two arms of the Danube which traversed the island, and had hitherto 
been found drj', or at least fordable, had become dangerous torrents, re- 
guiriim hanging bridges to be tlirown over them The-Emperor crossed them 
in a skifi', having Berthier and myself in his company. When arrived on the 
bank of the Danube, the Emperor sat down under a tree, and, being joined by 
Massena, ho formed a small council, in order to collect the opinion of those 
about him as to what. had best be done under existing circumstances. Let 
the reader picture to himself the Emperor sitting between Massena and Ber- 
thicr on the bank of the Danube, with the bridge in front, of which there 
scarcely remained any vestige, Davonsl’s corps on the other side of the broad 
river, and, behind, in the island of Lobau itself, the whole army scp.arated from 
the enemy by a mere arm of the Danube, thirty or forty toiscs broad, and de- 
])rived of all means of extricating himself from this position, and he will admit 
that the lofty and powerful mind of the Emperor could alone be proof against 
discouragement."— SAVAnv, tom. ii., part ii., p. 110. 

“ Malevolence has delighted in representing the Emperor as of a mistrustful 
character ; and yet on this occasion, where ill-intentioned men might have made 
any attempt upon his person, his only guard at headquarters was the Portu- 
guese Ic.gion. which watched ns c.arcfuily over him as the veteratis of the arinv 
of Italy could have done." — Savai-.y, tom. ii., part ii., p. 91. 
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of Lobau, tbe name of which was changed to Napoleon Island, as 
m an. immense citadel, from which he had proiided the means 
of sallying at pleasure upon the cuenii Boats, small enft, and 
means to construct, on a better phn than formerly, three floating 
bridges, were prepand and put in order m an incredibly short 
•space of time * The former I ndge, repa red so strongly as to 
liave little to fear from the fun of the Danube, agam connected 
the islands occupied by the Flench with the left hand baiih of 
that rner, and so imperfect were the Austrian means of obserra 
tion, though the campaign was fought witlnn their owai country, 
whose fate depended upon it's issue, that they appear to haM, 
leen ignorant of the possibility of Napoleon's using any other 
means of passage than this identical original bridge, which de 
bouched betwixt Aspeme and E<»slitig, and they lost their time 


retiring, m order, hi throwing his armi into llungan, to Iiaio 
an opportunity of co*epcniting with his brother, the ArchdiiVo 
Charles He canic, but not unpur ucd or nnniolested Fnneo 
Eugene Bcaulianioi'>, at the bead of thearmi winch was intended 
to sustain the Arehdul c John s attacl in Italy, joined to such 
forces as the rrcnch had m D ilmatia, followed the march of the 
A “ ’ • 

ov 

so ■- iiu,i4<.u 1 utitiiK, 111 Uluvi I > inioK. luo Atximukc JoJnt 
to co*opcratc with his younger hrolher Rtgnior, another of this 
waThko family, who wa* organising tl c Hungarian insurrection 
But the same fatahtv whitli influenee 1 c\cn thing else in this 


' Cfneral Jl«rt«nd lti« r>"pet«F»pn«-ilc-«mi» saithedTccrwboeie- 
rulrd I) u •! 1 Iwnrk llfw* 

uV ' ’ .... 
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- " ihr (Iat nflrr ll.r- i'TttJ*', Nft|rnjr*<rii, «rli jrrAstri^ Jiv MAriit'r.Jrlrl, la Iti 
n’l! I.i> la'.ird !ri i.iui, ♦rijinr. * Minhr- lifttrtK. Miicdnltuld - iiri inra*' r mnit) la- 
lvrt-< ri 5:*— we sau^i ia ma 'otUi !«• flii tiiln ; (larl, n< n iilfdi'i’ of HIT lincriiiy, t 
nill *' I II 'mi jmir iiiar«iial'» •'.at!, ''lucli you fi> (;Ioiloti'l; e.TriKTl ill yi'trr- 
^l3T■^ Iir.ttlf."— S.'VAi’.v. torn, ii., tir.rl li., jr.'r.lt. 

•1 "Out tjf H'l uty-iwri lioui> ol tlic Atii. ttli, nml r.iii July, llii- i'liiiii ror "lu 
nt Ica-t •iTtT luiui'.'mi tinurli.irj:. In tin- lii iqhtliof the iliiiijirr, lie rmli- in 
frmit of till' fine npiiti Illl^lI^c ii' "liltcn<i mow Ui w.a' rnllul tlif l-iuiilniitin, mid 
had lifiii Kill to liiiii ii« II jiriT'Ciit ftoiii ihr Sojdd of rm-ia.) lio iiroci'cdcd 
from oiio I'Xlrriiiily of tlio liiio to the ollii-r, niiil ri tiiriiid lit a alow jnicr: it 
will raailv he helie'vcd, tlmt khot< wrre tlyliis nhoul him in every direction. I 
kept lii'himl, with my even riveted iijaiti him, cxju cliiii; iit every moment to tee 
him drop from Ills lioric."— S.vvAtiv, tom. it., j'ait ii., p. lJU. 

voh. in. 2 A 
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(liscorafittire, that though the ArchduLe John came iip with a 
part of hia arm> before the aRair was quite over, so little chance 
was there of redeeming tlie dav, tliat he was glad to retire from 
the fiel 1 unnoticed tlie enemj * 

All hope of farther resistance was now abandoned bj the Aus 
trian pi iiices and government, an! thej concluded an armistice 
with Buonaparte at Znaim, by winch they agreed to ci acuatc tlio 
Tjrol and put the citadcK of Drunn and Giatz into tlio hands 
el \apolcon, as pledges for their sincerity in desiring a peace * 

^\ ith this aimislice sunk all the hopes of the gallant ijrolc=c, 
and of the German insurgents "ho had sought by force of arms 
to reco\ er the independence of their country But the appcaranci, 
of the®e patriots on the stage though products e of no immediate 
losiilt of importance, is worthy of particular notice as indicatno 
of a reeo\ery of national «pinf, and of an awakening from that 
cold and passno slavery of mmd, winch makes men os j ationt 
under a change of ma«ter«, as the dull animal who follows with 
indifference any person who has (he end of hw halter in Ins hand 


might wait the a®*'] tance of Great Ihitain, either to pro«ccnte 
liLs ad'cnture, or to « fibet Ins escape from the Centment The 
tow n of S rahun 1 presente 1 facilities f ir this i urp )®o, and, sud 
dtnh nj pcaring 1 oforc it on tho C5th of Alaj , he took pos«cs.siou 
of the jlace, rcpircd, as well as hccoull, its mined fortifica 
tiniis, and tl CT rrsohe I to make ft stand 

Hut tho i rench caw the me wty of trea hng out this spark, 
which might CO easily Imc excite! a conflagrali n A large f»rcc 
of Dutch an 1 Dinish troop* advanced to btralsund on tho 3lM 

' Tventj fifth llulleiQ Jornai lorn Bi j *^7 'atary lorn il part U . 

r *1* 

* IwcDij tcicrub tlalhl b 



•'i 

Ni v 4 t!i'- Diil.i' of ISp.m' '.' I!'’,, , 

l.' ijc-ic, Litiiic'jr.u- ih'- iiiini'ivf *.f 

V«‘« --'.piir.!i:i j.i Tfiri .'il, ntul tU*- i.f Uic of Zii;ii!;i, 

V, <i{ c-.iii-iiii-pililf jcirl of I'ninroiii:-. 'I'lii'ri'jof coiH'.m , 
ti’niiitiat' il ;li(' jiliuci Jy ;(iU<-iiturcr’f rnn i-r of Miri-o"*,!)*" lie 
ill ••otvcfjtu iici" «.f ;iic t'Tiii'' of licit I’oiivfsitiii!), cmiirly iilciii- 
tlojioil liy the Ats-lrciii :inni*--. llicii nt Si'liU-il/. n town in 

f 'liji'T f'‘.'iM’iny, tlif llnl.o of Hnin^wir!:, insti ail of liitiniin;; to 
tlio tiinitl cnun-'r-llorii wlio liiin to rnpittilatc witli loino 

line of tiie p;oiiti~i!‘: ooinmainiitii; tlin iminiTons cnemii'H timt snr- 
romnli'd him, n-wilvcil to nit hi > way tlironi;h thnii, or ilio in tho 
atti'inpt, ratin-r tlian tamely lay down llm arms he iiail iissmiieil 
for the ]inrjK)K(> of .avniging his fatlierV ileath ami the ojijire.ssion 
of his country. 

^ Li* Hiivnumc tic \Vc‘*tpUalU*, ]»ar ua Tcfnuiti ()rul:iin% 1». ; Mctaoln h 

<U* Hajip, p*. 
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Deserted l)y many of Ins ofQcers the brave prince persevered 
in his purpose, dispersed some bodies of cavalry that lay in his 
wa%, and marched upon Ilalberstadt, which he found in posses 
Sion of some estphahan infantry, who ha I halted there for tlio 
purpose of forming a junction with the French general Reuhol 
Determined to attack tins body before they could accomphsh their 
purpose, the duke stormed the gates of the pHce, routed the 
Westphalians, and made prisoners upwards of sixteen hundred 
men , while the citizens welcomed him with shouts of “ Long In e 
the Duke of Brunswick ’ — Success to the sable \ agers • ’ 

From Halberstadt he proceeded to kV olfenbuttel, and thence to 
Brunswick, the capital of his father s states, and of his own patri 
moni Tlie hopeless state in which they saw their young duke 


probably from the scaffold, was reserved to bo hid down m paving 
the way for that great victory, m which the arms of Germany 
and of Brunswick were folly avenged * 

The defence of the Tyrol, which fllU a passage m history as 
heroic as that which records the exploits of William Tell, was 
•VLso virtually decided by the armistice of 7naim Not that this 
gallant j'coj Ic abandoned their cause, because the Austrians, m 
whoso belialf they had tal en arms, ha 1 withdrawn their forces, 
andyielded theniup to t1 cirfatc In the month of July, an armv 
of 40,000 French an I Bavarians attacked tlio Tyrol from the 
fiermanside , while from Ilal>,CcnornlIlusci with 10,000 men, 
entered from Clagcnfurth, on the eisteru sido of the Tyrolcso 
Alps Undisraay cd by tbw double and formidable invasion, tiiey 
assailed the invaders is they penetrated into tlicir fvstiiesscs, dc 
fcated and destroy ed them Tlio fate of a division of 1 0 000 men 
l>clonging to the trench and Bavanin iimy, winch tnterc 1 the 
splam in part tho 

olumn up a roa I 
there a deep an 1 

mj lu n rrent wniro cl Jjs of immense liciglit overhang both road 
and river The vanguard waspermittcd to advanw unopposclas 
far as Prutz, the object of their expedition Tlic rest of tlio 

> Rojanmc d« VTcitphslir par wt Ttmoia OcuUire Jamisi, tsm li! , 
P ~C 



iniiSif-?:.*' ; Mdii-r, ciiit-i tMininrutU'T oi uii- i yr>>if-' f, rd-.ij^in-u jih 
<' dnimn)!il,njnl lit',.* l!nv;in:iii'i t)ic jm’-.'-i-'-'-iou of n i'i<mitrv 

Vihiclt llfv ctiiilfi jii'Vir «<i!i Itni-!; Iiv tlit'ir own cn'ort^, 

Hoffr, nti'i nboul ilttrSy cliiiTs of thf -fr valinot rj^ of tlicir 

crnuitrv, wen- jiiit to in poor n:Vfn"o for tin- l(»v\ tli<-ir 

linivrry liail orc.-i.‘-io!n-<l. Hut tln-ir fnmo, ti-i thoir innnorial riJiril, 
w:ts ki'vond tlu* powor of tin- alike anti executioner ; anil 

iln* jilaco %vlierf their hlowl "as elieil, Ix-coinea Kicivtl to tlie 
tliouelits of freedom, as the precincts of a temple to tlio^e of re- 
li^ou.' 

Ciionapnrto was particularly aware of the danger around him 
from that display of natiojial spirit, which, commencing in Spain, 
exhihitod itself in the underUddngs of Schill and the Duke of 

> Gcscliiclilc A-nilrras Itofcr, Leipslc, 1(117 ; Jomlni, tom. ill., i>. KK) ; Savarj, 
tom. ii., pan it, p. 14.'1. 
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Brunswick, and blazed forth m the defence of the T^toI lie 
well knew the character of these insurrections to be awful indi 
cations that in future wars he would not only hai e the enmity of 
the governments to encounter, but the hatred of the people , not 
merely the efforts of the mercenary soldier, whoso power inaj be 
great, yet can alwajs be calculated, but the reswtance of the po 
puHtion at large, which cannot be made subject to any e^act 
means of computation, and which amid disorder, and even flight, 
often finds a load to safety and to reienge 

It was Napoleon s policy, of course, to place in an odious and 
false point of \iew, every call wliieh the sovereigns of Europe 
made on the people of that continent, exciting them to rise in 
their own defence, and stop tlie French plan of extended and 
universal dominion Eiery summons of tins kind he affected to 
regard with horror, as including Jacobincal and anti-social pnn 
eiples, and tending to bnng back all the worst horrors of the 
French Re^ol^tlon There isa verj curious paper m thffil/oBi 
tour, upon the prumr'es of hberts and exhortations to national 
umoii and nationaUengeanco, which were circulated at this period 
m Germany These were compare \ with the cries of Liberty an I 
r {uahtt, with which the trench Republicans, ui tho early ii>s 


success of theif arms. Tho Honittur, then fore, treata such 
attempts to bring tho people forward in the national defence, a.s 
similar to the use of poi>uncd weapons, or other resources ineon 
Mi^tcnt with the laws of civilized war General Polot,' also, tho 


ot Uwtul princes cmnloamg recolutionarj movements against 
Napoleon, by whom the trench Revolution, with all tho eviU 
which its duration boded to existing monarchies, lead been finally 
ended He asks, what nouM have been tho state of the world 
liad Napoleon in Ins turn mnamel llio popular feelings, ami 
excited the common people, bj dem jcratioal reasoning, against tho 
existing governments! a sort of ixpris-als which ho h stated t > 
liave hel I in conscientious Iwrror And tlio cause of civilisation 
and good order is invoked, as mlangcrel by a summons to a po 
pubtion to ann thcniselres against foreign invasion TJicso 
observations, which an* echoes of expressions used bj Napoleon 
himself, belong closely to our subject, and re<juire somo examin- 
ation 

In tho first place, we totally denv that an invitation to tho 
Spannh, the Tyrolese, or tho Gcnnaics, or any other j*cojle. 


' M^aolmiaTbCetrrvOe IS>*J 



‘ *' Kif 'tjt); J»!t Ki-iti't*' N;j. 

^.r»Jr^»n jr.ay vr!I ^.^^t• *ni4 * that fn.rn Iil:.i viMjiil Um 

t ra nf rrjn* ■‘Mila’.h r y»nt tuum tlinx to ^av, fif ii.nnrufh'rnJ j>»Y< rn* , 
luml*, f«ianOr«t ujMiyi tl»v law*. Hr ii»i'4ht liaYr t?, c<)!i!ra»Ur* 

tioTi or vxiv^7.t.r.\\\ofi, ihnt lit* hat! |»nt nn ri;t! In Hu* rtUm u}»*h ct| tin* Ih iolntinn 
ant! Itt ftojoilnr fiirv, tfio ft m •»*•;»! nf Ythirh hf lni]»:trltnt |Hj.‘< rtiy 

vill, j" r!Ki|»*, p j'Tttncli itu "il!t i>nt !»n\intt ht )»l nn tm n "a> !>».lwt<.ii ; 

the wt.'iVnf^*- nf l.t-nis XVJ, am! an inhi-5i!.!t‘ ll tti.I rcnft»r\(li hint ‘ 

with nni tiAvlnj: cnithtlotl Uu* pro^t rYaiinn nf i\u* niu! tin* nt ^v\y tilitniutt! ; 

atlvant.'ict'*^ of thiMialitm to fundamental atul Mnidf insltml t»f niakinj; | 

n on In'HONvn oxi'^tenco : hui ] am piontly di cejvcd if ll ulll confirm l!ic i 
tircdicllnn** of i^\r Wnlit r. 1 helit vc ihni ii will divide* the p,ootl and the advan- ; 
in'^cH of tlic Vrt !ic1i llcvtdnlion fiom ll^ oxcc*>ch am! homr**, iliccm! ninl mi|>* 
jne'^Ion of ^^hkIl It nil! ntlrihule to Napoleon." — Lovia JlroNArAUTi:, p. r>U. 
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ing tlie people against their feudal lords and rojal familj , and, 


actual existence, or of tliose nliicli the spirit of the time may 
require I ask nothing from jou, I only desire to see your 
nation free and independent YourunioniMtli Austria! as made 
your misfortune, jour hlood lias flowed for her in distant re 
giona, and jour dearest interests liave always been sacrifieed to 
those of the Austrian hereditary estates "i ou form the finest part 
of the empire of Austm, yet you are treated as a proriiice 
You lia^o national manners, a national language, you boast an 
ancient and illustrious origin Reassume then your existence as 
a nation Haie a king of your owni chmcc, who will reside 
amongst tou, and rcjgu f«r jou alone Unite jourselrcs jn a 
national Diet m the fields of Ilacos, after tlie manner of your 
ancestors, and make me acquainted with your determination ' 
After readuig tins exhortation, it will surely not be believed, 
that ho by whom it was made felt any scruple at exciting to 
insurrection the subjects of an established government If the 
precise language of rejubbean France be not made use of, it 
must be considered, first, tliat no one would have behoved him, 
had he, the destroyer of the French republic, proftssed, in dis 
tinct terms, Ins purpose to erect commonwealths elsewlicro. 


be imputed to a respect for tlie rights of goTeriimcnt, or a regard 
for the establushcd order of society, any nioro than the noblo 
spirit of tiatriotiini and desire of national independence, which 
distinguiMic I Schill, Hofer, and their followers, ought to be con 
founded w ith the anti*soci^ doctrines of those stem demagogues, 
whose object was rapine, and Uieir sufficing argument the gmllo 
tine 
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• • rsr. » . -u'l, o ?». 

*' Jf ti ’rr ItUsf qt:i riX'i «•!< x-fivA^r- a t* Jr 

rr'r.ff r< * fsr vr l«'nn.r j a> r?i M--:*-. r- J ff'-'.'t, :iU»< f* rl r 

Si!l 'J't ‘.1 f.<T. 

*’ >i rifttr Ic rtM ..f-4t * Jui «{nv»T 

fvlcl 4»* j:t:rn<*, c-cUr f;in*;'}frr t!*’ i.» 'i..< f < I \!r a tin jnfi »H't:r. 

^} f-< !?<■ t^r OitijSIrJH cr f-^it s Ic nKt?r« rli lul ft:5n* 

f.-ail rt4:'.i j.*vit*^lr a u<^v,«. t n trn\t |n<i ttr ct i « 

jnjj:3ifc on iu5ni «!r « c <pjr Von •» r- Vo‘i ffcr *i'rni^r^f on* 

ild 1 /»<' f.r i-- i-onr* |»r{r;/.V rt^Yi'ni tin (\nr,’nit- 

S)i>i,»p{fr<pte : <jUi\ rwUimnjiun i% loul <?r^Jrn4m tomj'Cu. 

** r.JTmy^T. ir *’4r |r% fiaU< % tW ccUr ii xnbr. Vil r»t inr^ro/Jo* ncc^'mi'^g* 

tirj ii* t<»lTr ^ntciH i' *!r voiJ'i jpjiHc f <Ut lui, 

4tl ri<»!r<U‘ OoTiV, fvoni JN ' — ra^Ujurik^rj* um jh**.} in fut «lr la c<oifrr* 

f ncr. rl intit<r )r a yirmir ntAnl tl’^Vrirc n fn <.'*niT, « <ju»' 'ntii juii;')' / 

hil <Jlrt‘ rimpfr»Ajnn quVlir fi full *ur inni. qtiVUr jnmrrnil vtrv dunlnue pnr 
Jr» t!u«.un"i dc cc» ciAcuniton* du I’ap ci Ur I’lnk* dc C»oft-c/* 

TltANRUKTlON. 


St. Ctouit, haJ/ jntft four. 

^ rrcflvcd TonrlcUfr, which was to me nt MnlmniMm, 1 nqut^l 

that Viic ronfvTvaccdoiiol };o huu \Ui\h>;*uc. Mmvr yountU cold, lofiy, even 
a hitlr J»ruij;hiy. 


I'ah. 


2 rai^. 


2 lUo^^iblc. 
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No II 

FURTHER PAPTICULARS CONCERVINC TIIF ARREST, iriAL, AMJ DEATH 
OF TliC DLKP D ENGIIIEN 



Ar;nriT rtr T/i/. 

r'tr*r *»» J.'r ♦v'X f‘f x K m • |. A*4 fr> tlu* 

j’rrr- x’LfTr' it *,>r5n*l!-; c- jh** !*;<• j^r'^nt it :i. in tc* 

iljr orj v.JiJ* h ji 

Hit- i!T:i.r v.*5x il:«- XittiUiti* X- c.f thf Mrt lor tif J'ntli n, n t» i^n 

rrj?:ff xT)i»i li.i'J j5'.! Xf njtirril to ;iJ;*/rjJ bim ih’il rrfjJSt’ xiitbmst Ilu* 

irtju !i ^,*oxrn?»-r o;i S^.^ .ill'! >»))o rr;i» fo |/rJjrx*' iJifit hit 

rifr'iNlirf*; tn tJ-r lififortunntrjotiirr vioijJ<J nJJon! rocMii^-.- vf itijitiir:* 

vrjth Iii-s rftil fM 'Jhc ♦'itvt«)r*r< ?u'r of tin- J’f<-och poicrnnirnt 

«lT<>r»)< U‘ft nu.’ch rcswi^i to il.rti tlu* nffmviirilt /toopUil Icul 

bcr.'n for fortif* lijnc ; rtn^f that tfu ?'’* x'u** « rrc n t <U of <!f-t.t!iii- 

ifi^r t!u' victim xxJtIjifj rrnch of the hhitr which thtt tMc! rilrcadf rr*o|vt(l to 
ftrihe, •.vhffi they ►hotiJd ^cf convenient. Whether Ihl** xxnn the cvt-'c or no, 
the Ihihi* il’KnehJen t< tinder protection of tiie Inw of nrition*. which 

proclnims tin? tnthdahilitY of the ferriiontut of one >talc hy the fohiierH of 
niiothcT, unh'*i> in c;uc of wnr openly tlcrluTnl. It voiihl he xvnstinK urmi- 
tnenls lo fhow ih:it tin* irruption of ilic rrcncli troops into Hie territory of 
iJatlen, nndtiic seizure* of the prince mid hi» retinue, were directly ctiUlrary to 
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j-tr? < rt**: 

TJ ^ l' '•*’* li it il' * '"t 1 1 r •. ^ e •^,rt-.^, ir> -V <»*> ?l^r r!.",'. jjfw r 

J". * r 'n, »?■?!■•’ :v r;-!.! »■! I'.r.t, Iwh- * r.-^s, 

?!.' "i (‘".'li ! t':r .? \‘f ;iTf" tV^ 3’Tc tf * I*.** ! '» if f»f 

'Ihr r"*??*" *{ Vjr.r< f.< ' f.JV-i ?•;•'< nrffu ♦, rtf/*! 

J'.-.t,',?'! v%-* }ti \],r: .-r'M.'.J !?»• l -t r,\ U--,’, !m- ’*r'.‘» ImS Um 

L !i *.Jtr r>T.»\ t'.r jt!. 1 

n;M:t *t < rr j r> •!'., > iii it,,t tt v l.u « r r** tn »•<- « r..iUt r Ji' »!, th 

* t* :: »>f t’.t f!f; rv-rs, v ' «* ?•:» ri 

Vi Vrt*'“.Jt',T :; f \\*r -ntj' ft< if J':rw»,cr r.jn? O'lullJc* 

t'.c \ “Tt r.J.n tMcrr ! i '. f^c \' r x !n- x».''.h 

j'lcr.-r-t !»• j Mt h*!!. f!;. •» futtJi '-f >«!» itf thr iniJi* 

t.^TT xsl.o l.n*. iv.U t:.’<>\ t^f •''xrr.xl rifnnni!."inm» 

v’iicli J.r.tt r'i^r,\i<K\ tJ.r :::< t‘V’r» f>J Ow of Uo'j::'’. lust xitiicU tifxcr- 

tl.» V'*. tSJvrlj <»ti iVr 

TJ.r Ih'STj:; C'’n**.stut«'5l «l'.sJr. tts^' '♦.•^Trr.nt •rr.x n .'ol, xtliirh ^k'tit.Tinr.J 

Oif r^.nr^'f nr.xU 't it.r It r.Tirn^vil I. nf f'»u;:hl nitnlu-sl 

I’rrinc^* : V. Ul \ cwv^ t!i Dtf y.-\\ of Ttiuii’iU .'t j>lr.itur.: vilti tbr i.iitcr 
JKtxit r thr jr.tr mnl rvMil r^t< f J»:tl • jft ty nf tijr UrMiihho. (If tlif ttr.} 

%rf* fMi'it'. p.*> ibry jnny of the joilictrssrtit. X'*' Isn'r Mrt*n»Ir >1jrix\n 

ibnt they C'hjM i;iit X'c r<’»tWrrd cnrinr.it'tc uiuli r ni»y Inw Uu si rxi'tiu'*' trj 
I’jntsrr. wtjU*' fjiinhfif<\ b> tin* cirrjini't.tr/cr. \hn\ th” cnti'^rmit 

ncrti'cri hp.tl (ucti foutul ittlirr ujihin I rnuc**. or Ijj nt't‘\jtitrr hoxtilr to. *ir 
xtIjjcU l*ntl Ijci'M tiy rr.'.Mct*. ct»u!i\ jm! !)C Mnto<i tt» hr Ihr 

of the Hiilip iVI'.nu’Uicj). itu' (Mfi/ roimt, tin* injhtnrr comuiU^ifUj 

r.’irr not |t u*nlly com|»<!rnt t<* trx u . the oiuri^ «»nlliinry nf I'mnce ohMie h;ul 
the cnine xvithio tiselr 'CevenlsrU**^'*, lit niockert t)f the 

fonn, ns srtll iv« the e^^'ence of laM-, the court prorertUtI upon the ttiul Upon 
ixvci points of r.ccusnllon, xvlnch were irrelevant, nnil iijxm t\ Ihiril, which \v;i*i 
incnnip''!ent. 

The uutck trial, vrhen brou;:ltt on.xTns n mere rci»etitinn of the interrogatory 
which the duhe had hecn previouMy Mihjected to. Wo are now to ;;ivo «n nh- 
^tmct of h(jlh tntcrro‘.::itiinev, only prenu^in^ that within their Hinils mur.t he 
found the whole head and front of iheoflcnces charged. Thet;uillof the accused 
inu^t either he proxeti from thencx*, or his innocence mu^l Ite ncknowled;;rd ; 
the fole evidence produced, or attempted to he hroiiKhl forward, on the trial, 
hein;; the answers of the duke. 

Upon the first cr.nminniton, the following admissions were made hy the 
accused. Tlse duke avowed his nante. hirtlt, and qiinhty ; his exile from 
rrance, and llic campaijjns which lie had made svilh tlte em’l^’ranl army under 
his Rnindfathcr. tlie rriucc of Cond(\ Uc Mated the various countries whicli 
he had inhahitod since the nriiiy of Condd* was dishanded, and that he had re- 
sided at Kttcnlieim for txvo years and a half, hy permission of tin* elector, lii- 
terrof^ated. if he had ever iJecn in Ktigland, or if that poverumenl had made 
liim any allowance? He ansAvered, he had never been in that country ; hut 
that Knpland did alloxv him an nunuityt wliich was Ids only means of support. 
Intcrropalcd, what wcrchis reasons for rcsidinp at Kilenheim ? lie answered, 
that he had thoughlR of settling at Fribourg in the Ilrisgaw, ns a pleasanter 
place of residence, .and liad only remained at Ktlcnheirn on account of the 
elector’s indulging him svith full liberty of hunting, to which amUBcmcnt he 
svas very partial. Interrogated, if he kept up any correspondence with tlie 
French princes of his family who were at hnudon, and if he had seen them 
lately? He replied, that he naturally kept up a correspondence with his 
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InUrros-ittd if after the iieace, hc^had not Uejit op a corrf»iiondence in 


vii« ju L*i*(a »ij,ecubii«aL«.Hiuet'Uk«uii^uiiU*iiu<riiiiit«» 

ofiq ilcelared tli-it It c linked I n.t icn neefeed tnanj emicranla at ) !• table, 
an 1 lint J e *a« frequeotlTaWist turaeveraldaTawitliont Imdlirtin >) Ulni 
able todivorer »hire he wetil I ot "liKh •u«j ich'ua fjct» were »uft cifnll| 



vrittiirT. 

Tiic fir-t lUr.'nilSr vliu !) r.cM!rr< <1 'v.i' l<> nj'j'lv Osr- vt rilirl tn tliclmlu'ttiifiil. 
to i; (itjclil t(i 1 1 - <li<- vricl*f r. Miii-t- it wmilil In- ituiii*trniis in iii!il 

n ninti Kuilly of n ctimc iliCurriit from llmt « liloli lu- Mow! nrcu'ort ; ns for 
c xntnj'lc. to fiml n innti Emily of tlu ft. wln-n lir li:ni l/t-rii i liiirE' il " ill) iminlrr, 
nr fov r.-r/d. Tin- Jii(i"i - ot tiii» imiilmy <'oninil"-ioii Im'l, ni llic tiiiu-, 
lilt- nilililior.nl tl!fl!ciiitv<.f ni-oni ilim; tin- vcrilici nith iln- i-vnlcmv wliit-li linil 
Incn niiiliini'd. n^will n'-vrltli tin- ;n-cU‘-:tlion«. l.-ilil. If iln- ti-niU r will Iriln; Iln- 
trotiblr lo )n rmi- tin- follow itiE copi of tin- ri-coril, witli m:r oliM-rriitlnii'', 'vim-li 
tvc linvc iiinrln-d liv it.ilicw, tln-v xvill m- Innv for tin- mllitnry court of Vln- 
c-rnin-'. linil been abb.- to nconclfc ttn-ir verdict with tbe in-t of in-t-ii>-ation, ninl 
witb tin- K ntein-e. 

Tlir verdict bi ar-; : " Tbe voicev beiiip collected on eaeb of tbe uudenvritlen 
<)r.c'liou“. beEimiin-E witb tin- jounEer. and eiiiMi.e '"■illi tin- jire-idenl ; tbu 
enurt declare-, l.omv Antoine de Itourljon. Duke de Kn-Ebien.— 

“1. Unaniinniivjy Euiliyof liaviiiE Imrne nrine aEuin'-t tbe Treiicb Itejiublic. " 
— Thif is in am/oriiiil’/ ii'ith (he iicciisatiou, oint the ei'hlniee; therefore, so for 
reriofnr. 

2. I’lianininuMv Euillv of ImviiiR olTerrd bis services to tbe Kncli-b povern- 
inent, tlie enemy of tin; frencli Heinililic.”— 77ii> is not in eniifiniiil// to the 
charne. Thr (In!:e ontii siiirt he ir.ns trtltiii;i tn Joimthe linoliih iii the nnr nor, 
not ihnl hisserriees lout been either ofTereil nrtirrejiteil. 'J'hr/nniier tms a nintter 
ofinteniion, the tnttcr tcoiitd hare, been tt jiotnt of foel. 


I “ Did'fit tbou not mark tlic kinp. wliiit words be sjiakc? 
Have 1 no friend will rid me of Ibis livinp fear? 

Have I no friend? (jiiotli be ; be spake it twice. 

And, speakiiiR it, be wistfully looked on me ; 

As wbo bliould say— I would, tbou wert tbe nmn, 

That would divorce tins terror from my heart ; 
Meaninp, tbe king at I’onifret. — Come, let's po ; 

1 am tbe king's friend, and will rid Ins foe." 
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' A icnte of iham* ranted lhn«*ordt tn he crated, hnt the oitersllon tat 
l«ft them Mill legible Tbe stlempt at cnDcealment ihowe the eente bf 
•riclwtttt hiding (fie eruae 
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that It vas iijmed by the Rrefficr ordwk of conrt, irhich was rot the ease with 


• Ordered that the president and the reporter nse their diligence aecordinR 
to the legal forms, in aespacchiog copies or this procedure to the minuter at 
war the great judge, minuter of ynslice, and to the general m chief, goremor 



sXKcrmw 

ThegalUnt young prince therefire, wasCnt off In the flower of hU ace, and 
*> fir as we cm •»» on no tndmce whatever eiceptlDe that he wav a »• n of 
the hoove of lloorts’n, the enrmr be hU birth of Ine temporary C.ovemor of 
' ^tnee hot hit (toHic and deebndenemy. whobad never oveddotr to him. 
and who had not been taken cot^cd in nny neU»« proceedings egauut Uim 
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3S7 

The tlcsecndsvnt of the prcal Condi wns conclcmneil to n hlonily death, hy i\ 
court, the judRc^ of wliich were themselves jirisniicrs, at the hour when thieves 
nnd mimlercrs dc.ol with their victims, and upon nn unproved accusation tried 
hy incompetent judRcs. 

The research of the lawyer must po heyond the ))rince's nameless nnd hloodv 
tomb to inquire into the warr.ant by winch be was consigned to it. Was it by 
virtue of the first or of the second drauebt of that sentence, which the military 
cnidition found so much difliculty in cobbliuR up into the form of a Icpal sen- 
tence? tVe suppose it must have been in virtue of the./i)w/ draURlit, because 
Vinl commands instant execution. If this coujectute is allowed, the I)uho 
d’Enpbien was executed in virtue of a document totally deficient in solemnity, 
since that first remains blank in its most cs>-cutial p.irts, and is not siqued Cy 
the preflier or clerk of court— a formality cxjiressly enjoined by law. 

If, ORtiin, we suppose that the .second, hot thc.fiiwf copy of the sentence, was 
the warrant made use of, the proceeding to execution will bo found not less 
illepal. For that second draught, thoupli it exhibits no blanks, nnd is sipned 
by the preflier, nnd is so far more formal than the first, pives no authoritv for 
insinnt execution of the sentence. On the contrary, it enjoins the ustial lepal 
delays, until the copies should be made out and sent to the various nflicers of 
state mentioned in the warrant itself. The cfTect of this delay mipht have pro- 
bably been the savinp of the unfortunate prince's life; for if I’ltris had not 
heard of his death at the .same time with iiis arrestment, it is not likely that 
Buonaparte would have braved public opinion, by ventnrinp on concludinp his 
nocturnal trapedy by a daylipht catastrophe. Hut, l.ayinp that consideration 
aside, it is cnoupn for a lawyer to pronounce, that such sentence, executed in 
a m.anncr disconforminp from its w.arrant, is neither more nor less than n. 
JitinDKn; for as such are construed in the haws of every civilized country, tliose 
cases in which the prompt svill of the executioner anticipates the warrant of 
the judge. 


OENERAn VIEW OH TIIE HnOCEDUnE. 

Lookinpover this whole procedure, with the eyes of one accustomed to juridical 
reasoning, it is impossible to resist the conviction, that a tr.ain of more gross 
inconsistencies, practised with a more barefaced audacitv, or for a worse pur- 
pose, docs not stain and disgrace the page of history. The arrest was against 
the law of nations; the constitution of the court w.as against the military law; 
the mode of conducting the trial was acainst the law of France ; the sentence 
was contrary to the forms of every civilized nation ; the execution was n con- 
travention of the laws of God and man. It would be absurd to term the 
slaughter of the Duke d’Enghicn a murder committed by the sword of justice, 
unless we understand Hogarth's parody of that allegorical figure, with one eye 
open, one scale depressed with a bribe, and a butcher's knife in her hand in- 
stead of the even-swayed sword. 


Having endeavoured to trace this bloody and cruel proceeding in a legal 
point of view, we must, before leaving the subject, consider what apologies 
nave been set up against the black charge which arises out of the details. 

The first of these screens would have been doubly convenient, providing it 
could have been rendered plausible. It amounted to the transference of the 
more active part of the guilt from Napoleon himself to Talleyrand, whom it 
would have been delicious revenge to have overwhelmed with the odium of a 
crime which must have made an impassable gulf between the ex-imperial 
minister and the restored royal family. Nimolcon therefore repeatedly hinted 
and expressed, that the measure of the Duke d'Enghion’.s death had been 
thrust upon him by the advice of Talleyrand, and that, without giving the 
matter due consideration, he had adopted the course recommended to him. 
It was afterwards still more broadly averred, that Talleyrand had intercepted 
a letter written by the prince from Strasburg, begging liis life, and oflering, in 
grateful return, to serve Napoleon in his armies. This boon Napoleon inti- 
mates he might have granted, if Talleyrand had delivered the letter ; but by 
intercepting it, that statesman became the actual murderer of the unfortu- 
nate prince. 

There are two modes of considering every allegation, that is, according to 
the presumptive, or the positive and direct evidence brought in support of it. 
If we look at the former, we cannot discern the shadow of a motive why Tal- 
leyrand, however unprincipled we may suppose him, should have led his master 
into the commission of a great and odious crime, of which he was likely to have 
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iiiaincil Blaniliiiq in liiB presence." The police cnnsiilcreil 
pcr.'.oiinqc coulil l)c, nml acrccil it must bo the Duke d'l 
jircjsioii this supposed discovery made on the mind of lli 
be imputed, accordinq to his own account and General Sa 
the police otliccr to Strasburg, as already mentioned. T 
concerninq the frequent .absences of the Duke d’Enqhien 
held .suflioicnt to identify him with the mysterious strangi 
lutioiitn kidnap him w.as formed .and executed ; and althoi 
occurred to show that he h.ad been in Paris, or to identifj 
nito above alluded to. and although thev were not cron 'j 
fronting the duke with tlic persons who described that ind 
could recognise tliem to be one and the same ; yet he w.a.s 
c.allcd upon to believe, upon the conviction that he was 1 
ofGcotges C.adoutlal, and the person in whose presence • 
such profound respect. Hardly, however, had the duke 1 
bloody grave, than we are told’it was discovered that the : 
so often alluded to, was no other than Pichegru ; and the 
the mist.akc in the first consur.« wind is imputed to Talley 
to be the scape-goat in every version of the story which t 
or his favourcr.s. 

We suhinit that no author of n novel or romance, wh 
conclusion of his talc, to .assign a rc.ason fortlie various iti 
jikaccd hefore tlic rc.adcr, ever pressed into Id.s service a 
ij.ahle and inconsistent circmnslancc.s. Was it credible 
blood, supposing him to liavc ventured to Paris dnrini 
mingled with a hand of conspirators, would have insisted 
Iiormitted, the honours of Iiis rank, and thus have hetra 
tliosc wlio did not profess to know more of him tlinn fre 
only? The verv mention of a line of conduct .so impro 
made the legend suspected at the very outset. Secondly, 
possibly occur betwixt tlic person of tlic Duke d'Enghicn 
Pichegru ? The former was fair, witli liqlitcolourcd hair : 
with a high-coloured complc.xion, and dark hair. Tlie 
elegant in his form ; Piclicgru was stout-made, robust, 
prince was hut just turned of tliirly ; Pichegni was forty 
wards. There w.ns scarcely a point of similarity between* 
was it possible for tlioso circumstances to liavo occurred 
pretended mistake? Under what imaginable cliaracter 
commanded the respects paid to a prince of the blood, and 
Chouaii Georges, l>ut from the Messieurs Dc Polignac an 
is pretended, remained uncovered in his presence? Lastl 
trial of Georges, which was published in the Monileur, 1 
band were brought to bear witness against him, there w 
ever of royal honours being rendered either to him or a 
the whole legend seems to have been invented, ar post ft 
a very frail one, behind which Napoleon miglit slielter h 
indeed, even by his own most improbable account, that i. 
died in consequence of a blunder, it was one which a mi 
must have led every one to doubt, and wliicli a moment’ 
explained, and that Napoleon’s credulity can only he im 
nation to be deceived. How Talleyrand could have cor 
intimated ; but General Savary informs us that the cons 
wretebed ’Talleyrand, what hast thou made me do ! ’’ Tin 
at all, must have been intended to support n future chargi 
for as to being led by the nose by Talleyrand, in a matte 
sions were so deeply interested, it is totally inconsistent wi 
of Napoleon, as well as with tho character, and even tli 
Ills minister. 

After this tedious dissertation, the reader may perhat 
real cause of the extraordinary outrage. Napoleon’s int 
or very slightly, concerned, as the sufferer was, of all the 
farthest removed from the succession to the throne. '1 

flnaA woe tn i’lo/'Ootnn wJtli/tiif OTiw />nT»>*rtt'nnT*rKnrT nrlsroTv+n 
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